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is 
by James A. Michener 


THE LAST RESORTS 


by Cleveland Amory 


Beginning Phil Stong’s story of 
U.S. ROUTE ONE 
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Here's the ‘52 Ford Sunliner—Queen of the 
Convertibles! Touch a button and the top 
raises in seconds to give vou the snugness of 
ac losed car. Choose from 12 body colors, 9g 
top and upholstery combinations! Car illus- 
trated is Alpine Blue with interior trim of 
blue leather and vinyl. 


ABLEST car on the American road ! 


An eye-corner glance tells you that no car— 
not even one costing far more—has more 
pe rfect line and grace than a °52 Ford 

And then, close up, you find that every de- 
tail, right down to the tailoring of the uphol 
ster reveals the kind of skilled workmanship 
that only comes from expert hands 

But there's something else, and this you've 
got to feel: Ford “can do.” 

It's what happens to hills, back-country 
roads —ves, to vour entire set of ideas about 


cars—when vou handle this eager stepper 


Ford “can do”—it’s what comes from the 
ost powerful engine in its field—110 high- 
compression horsepower V-8S stvle! It’s the 


ext aivic le nad ot comftort issured by Ford's 


Owl Automatic Ride Control the easy 
unruffled passage even over the roughest 
roads, the level rounding of curves 


And it’s the freedom from work, for Fordo- 
matic takes over the shifting. You guide a 
Ford from an uncluttered cockpit as wide as 
a sofa. And “guide” is the word . . . you're 
just not aware you're steering 

That’s Ford “can do and for the fun of 
a heart-warming experience please “Test 
Drive” it today! It’s the al.lest car on the 
whole, wide American Road! 
Fordomatic, white sidewall tires opt 


at extra cost. Equipment, accessories and 


without notice 
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Here's the ‘52 Ford Victoria—America’s best-dressed “hard top.” Your 


choice of 6 single colors, 8 two-tones. Notice how side windows slide away 
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Vist JAPAN the Easy, Relaxing 


All-Vacation Way 


SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
SS PRESIDENT WILSON 





Sunbathing and swimming in the tiled pool ore 
great to send you home refreshed, invigorated 





Deck games are fun, both to play and to watch; 
you con be as active or as lazy as you wish 





All staterooms are air-conditioned. This is 
a de luxe lanai stateroom on upper deck. 
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More to See! More to Enjoy! More to Remember! 


When You Go on a Trans-Pacific Luxury Liner Cruise 


Round Trip First Class San Francisco or Los Angeles to Japan as low as $882 plus tax 


To all the beauty and enchantment of the 
Orient, add two full-day calls in lovely 
Hawaii, plus heavenly days and glamorous 
nights, sunshine, fun, relaxation, superb food 
and service en route. For these are two of 
the finest ships that sail the world’s sunniest, 
friendliest ocean. They are air-conditioned 
throughout, with swimming pool, deck 
sports, dance orchestra, movies, cocktail 
lounge, shops ... all the “extras” that only 
de luxe ocean travel can provide. 


From San Francisco or Los Angeles you 
may take the full 6-week Pacific Cruise — 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San Francisco 
—for as little as $1098 first class, plus tax, 
with time for sightseeing and shopping in 
each port. Or you may stop over in Japan 
while your ship makes Manila-Hong Kong 
run, and rejoin it at Yokohama two weeks 
later. Combination sea/air trips also avail- 
able, at 10% reduction from one-way fares. 


NO WAITING — fine accommodations available right now for these sailings: 
SS PRESIDENT WILSON — AUG. 26 from San Francisco 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND — SEPT. 15 from San Francisco; SEPT. 17 from Los Angeles 
SS PRESIDENT WILSON — OCT. 8 from San Francisco; OCT. 10 from Los Angeles 
Golden Autumn Festival Cruise; also special Garden Tour of Japan 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND — NOV. 2 from San Francisco 


Subsequent departures approximately every three weeks 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT for complete, expert, free travel service. Ask him 
about all-expense “package” shore excursions, too. Or you may write Dept. 82 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





Trans-Pacific + Round-the-World 
New York to California 


311 California Street, 
San Francisco 4, California 
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PUT A CAR FROM HERTZ IN YOUR VACATION PLANS...SEE MORE... 


yacation trip 


nen yo" — 


0 ; 
Save on Y ¢ whet YoU org vocation - 
e 


is s 0 . No matter where you are vacationing this year, you're 
xo eek, ‘ we 
, wit “ ’ ious . . 
Mere Herts FOF tot the — oe of part: a counting on lots of fun and relaxation. If you want to be 
itu’ as . moet - e. \Few . 
asec tor ar advent! sure of a really wonderful time . . . rent a new car from Hertz to 
@ Tron ight see no exit 
200 miles ee te) ance furan’ drive to your favorite spot. Or, reserve one to drive as 
miles © oper ‘ ‘ ; : 
Gos, of on? P your own after you arrive. Hertz car rental service is available 
chorge* , . sci 
>» only $ Per Parvo” aint at more than 700 locations in over 500 Cities. 
ail fo covets 
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Lookout Mountain, just out of Chattanooga, rich in historical lore and natural beauty... 
a favorite hunting ground of the Cherokees... only one of the many interesting spots in 
this area which you can easily reach in the car you rent from Hertz 


FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE... 


Enjoy Huse mowy HERTZ: SERVICE advauto.od 


RENT FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A. B. C....A. Go to your 
Hertz station. B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. 
C. Step into the car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or 
other fine car in splendid condition and private as your own. Rent 
any hour, any time, for an hour, day, week, or as long as you wish. 
RESERVATIONS .. . Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is available in 
over 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii and Alaska. To be sure 
of a car when you need it, make a reservation in advance by call- 
ing your local Hertz station. They will reserve a car for use locally 
.. or at the Hertz station in your destination city. If you prefer 
—and you have the correct station name and address—write, 
wire or phone your reservation direct to your destination city. If 
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YOU im mone THA” «0° 


Look in your telephone directory 


eee ee conn MERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTE 
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Everybody knows of the wonders of Niagara Falls 
... but many don't know that there is much more 
of interest to see in the neor vicinity ... best cov- 
ered at your leisure in the car you rent from Hertz, 
on either side of the Falls. 





Eastern Point Light at East Gloucester for genera- 
tions has guided fishermen to safe harbor. New 
England is wonderful this time of year... have a 
memorable vacation in a car you can rent from any 
one of 56 convenient Hertz locations in this section. 


HERTZ 


there is no Hertz station in your home town at the present time, 
request your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto or 
Plane-Auto Travel Plan at a railroad or airline reservation office 
or your travel agency. Insist on Hertz service. 


NOW! CHARGE CARDS... Hertz International Charge Cards 
are issued to well rated business firms and individuals who qualify. 
The card serves as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, 
and provides credit privileges if desired. Air Travel Card and 
Rail Credit Card holders will be extended these same courtesies 
at all Hertz stations. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ...Call your local Hertz 
station, or write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 382, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


WHEREVER YOU GO... WHATEVER YOU DO... 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS woOoadO 
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tells the story of this land of rugged beauty, 
gold and guts, in the September 
Photographer-author Robert Capa searches 
Norway for the midnight sun and gets 
involved with Kon-Tiki and a brooding 
Lapland reindeer. George Frazier samples 
a rich and remarkable way of life, at Mur- 
ray Bay in the Laurentians, which is really 
more a time of year than a place on the map. 


Myers, who 
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AUGUST COVER 


When Ewing Krainin was taking pictures 
for the Japan story (Page 26) in Kyoto, the 
ancient capital of Japan and still a center 
of fine arts, he spotted a typically old- 
style Japanese teen-ager emerging from the 
kitchen of the Karafume Inn. It was five 
o'clock in the evening and raining, but he 
took a chance, whipped out his camera and 
snapped the lucky result on our cover. 
Technical data: Rolleiflex; daylight Ekta- 
chrome film; one-second exposure at /3.5 
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VACATIONS ARE MORE FUN 
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The magnificent new 18-hole Concord 
INTERNATIONAL is an uncrowded 7100 yard, 
par 71 scenic paradise! And you'll never play 
a sportier short course than the picturesque, 
9-hole Concord cHaLLencer Get practical 
pointers from Concord pros—headed by 3 
time Masters’ winner JIMMY DEMARET—on 
the big new Golf Practice Range 





















Indoor weather? Then swim indoors in the 
Concord’s amazing new INDOOR TROPICAL 
POOL: tan indoors under man-made sunshine; 
pamper yourself in a millionaire’s health club 


Wonderful swimming and sunbathing out 


doors, too, in the Concord’'s huge Outdoor Pool 





















After a day of sports, relax and enjoy the 
Concord's world-famous food and top enter- 
tainment in the ConDILLION ROOM. Many 
of the leading luminaries of stage, screen, 
television and radio have appeared at the 
Cordillion. Dancing nightly to two orchestras. 
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TENNIS 
RIDING SOFTBALt 
ROWING FISHING 
VOLLEYBaiy PING-PON 
BADMINTON BARBECUES 
HANDBALL BASEBAL, 
TELEVISion, 
HONEYMOONERS: —— 
Write for special Honeymoon Folder. 
THE 
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HOTEL 
Kiamesha Lake, New York 


See Your Local Travel Agent 


ONLY 90 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW “HOLIDAY” PORTABLE 


Super-Powered ror amazinc 
LONG-DISTANCE RECEPTION 





See the Complete Line 
of Portables and Clock Radios 
at Your Zenith Dealer's Now! 





New Zenith “Universal 


“sion 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Bocked by 33 Years of ‘“Mnow-How® in Radionics® Exclusively + Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 








LETTERS 


WHERE DID AMERICA START? 


Emblazoned on the June HOLIDaAy cover 
Where 
America Started.” Fie upon thee for falling 


is the legend Massachusetts, 


vicum to a damyankee distortion of 
tory. The Pilgr 
Rock in 1620, some 13 years after the first 
English 
in 1607 


his- 
ms landed on Plymouth 
permanent James- 
CASKIE NORVELL, 

Summit Point, W. Va 


settiement at 


town, 


@ We meant America as a nation 
Author McCarthy made our point 
in his article: “The first shots were 
fired against the British in Lexington 
It was in Cam- 
bridge that George Washington first 
took command of the Continental 
Army 


and Concord 


Massachusetts is the place 


Ed 


where America started.” 


MAJORCAN PARADISE 


In Majorca you can have a complete 
house overlooking the Mediterranean for 
$100 a 


year.” | read this stopper to my 


wife; then I read her the article under it 
(Bargain Paradise Majorca, May 1951 
Howimpay). We looked at each other and 
said almost in unison, “We're going to 
Majorca.” And here we are, with our two 
children——and very happy about it too 

If Hotipay was right, we figured we 
could live on $1500 a year, allowing about 


$24 (1000 pesetas) a month for rent. We 
were tempted, after we landed in Palma de 
Majorca, the 1500-peseta 


bracket, some including swimming pools, 


with villas in 


but I stuck to my limit. For it we got Bella 


Vista, a furnished villa five miles down the 
bay from Palma, on a hill with a spectacu 
lar view of the sea. It has a living room, 


terrace, dining room, four bedrooms, bath 


and kitchen 





Bargain of the civilized world 


The 
tiny 


Problems, however, soon developed 
supply, dependent on a 
wood stove, was woeful. Our laundry piled 


hot-water 
ip to the panic of my wife—and her panic 
was increased by the food situation 
turkey 


Pigs’ 


ears, heads, feathered sparrows, 
baby octopuses were the standard fare of 
How 


raise two growing American kids on that 


the open-air mercados could you 


We needed help—some Spanish girl with 
the temperament to cope with Majorcan 
water, fire and food 
A stream of chicas begged to do out 
cooking, washing, ironing and children- 
minding for $4.50 to $5.50 a month. Alas, 
We 


put up with her noodle-soup-boiled-potato 


we chose a teen-ager named Carmen 


meals, lent her my wife’s best coat, even 


taked her to a fancy uniform. But when we 
found she was a widow with two children 
which she also hoped we'd support we 
parted company 

We decided then to learn to live like a 


Majorcan family by living wit/ one, so we 


for 


stayed four weeks with a wonderful 
family in El Terreno. The four of us had 
two bedrooms and all meals for $1 apiece 
a day. Here we learned that upper-class 
Majorcans heat their bath water on top of 
the stove, cook when the stove is going 
(not necessarily when it's time to eat), and 
in cold weather keep only their legs warm 
by sitting around a felt-draped table with 
a brass brazier burning underneath 

Now we are back at Bella Vista to stay. 
Food is still a big budget item, only about 
a third less than in the U.S., but our other 
expenses remain low enough to keep us 
within our original $1500 estimate. 

Now I'm answering questions 
from friends who want to join us. Weather? 
Flowers all winter and no one in our family 
but bring that 
winter coat! Don’t bring much else. You'll 
want to have your clothes made here 
beautiful and cheap. There are plenty of 
doctors, drugs, pasteurized milk and boxed 
cereals in Palma—in fact just about every- 
thing but color film and cleansing tissues. 
Palma has its own symphony orchestra too. 

All of which pretty much adds up to the 
dictum of experienced travelers I've met 
here: this island is just about the cheapest 
place in the civilized world 

BRAINERD S. BATES 
Palma de Majorca 
Spain 


busily 


has had a cold all year 


DIETETIC PUP 


The Eat-All- You-Want Diet (May Hout- 
DAY) was really superlatively mouth-water- 
ing! Following the diet | have come down 
from 170 Ibs. to 135. My husband has been 
equally successful I could not induce 
myself to walk before breakfast—so I 
bought my husband a boxer pup—and now 
I have to go for a walk in the morning. 
Wonderful thing this “Will-Power™ 
that’s what I call the boxer. .. . 

MRS. MAURICE NEWTON 
Toronto 


A SALTY QUESTION 


Am following the saltless Eat-All-You- 
Want Diet. The barbecue sauce and dope 
for spiced hamburgers in the May issue 
looked like relief for the bland trouble 
But both recipes call for Tabasco sauce, 
which is marked distinctly on the label as 
containing salt FLORENCE R. GILLESPIE 


Twin Falls, Idaho 


@ For all practical purposes Tabasco 
is a sodium-free seasoning. In aging 
the fiery pepper mash, salt is used to 
seal the casks and a small amount is 
absorbed. But, though salt is listed 
on the label, the amount of sodium 
in a single serving of a Tabasco- 
flavored dish is negligible—Ed. 


WHO MOVED THAT MOUNTAIN? 


Bradley Smith, to take your cover pic- 
Sunderland King Philip's 
Chair on Mt. Toby, as you say in describ- 
ing it, would have had to turn one of the 
Toby lies be- 
yond the hills to the north. Smith snapped 
his camera and ate his picnic lunch atop 
800-foot Mt Actually neither 
Ho.ipAy nor its ace photographer should 
badly. Legend has it that King 
Philip sat in his craggy chair and watched 
the Indian massacre of old Deerfield. If 
that’s so, Philip, too, turned a mighty neat 
trick. The chair is on Sugarloaf’s east side; 
the massacre was on the west 

JAMES R. L. HOLDSWORTH 

Schenectad) 


ture of from 


neatest tricks of the century 


Sugarloaf. 


feel too 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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RUDGE 


nest 
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manufactured in the world’s largest bicycle 
plant, it still has the class which distinguished 
the first machine built in 1879 by Dan Rudge, 
pioneer of the safety bicycle 


Every metal part of the Rudge is precision- 
made, guaranteed by the greatest name in 
cycle manufacturing and bocked up by 
worldwide spare part service 


The effortless Rudge — ot least Ys lighter 
thon ordinary comparable bikes—is built for 
a@ minimum of weight @ moximum of 
sturdiness 


“Mountains become molehills” with the help 
of Sturmey-Archer multi-speed geors — your 
Rudge’s gear shift 


You stop your Rudge “on a dime” — its 
2-wheel safety brakes acting safely and 
smoothly on the flick of a finger 


A piercing beam of light is generated by 
the Rudge’s Dynohub while it is in motion. 





Rudge 

Sports Light Roadster with 
Sturmey-Archer 3-speed gears 
Rudge Dynohub extra 

Get free catalogue from 


Rudge Cycles, Dept. H, 18 Warren St., New York 7 
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For Planters’ Punch, 
Rum Collins, or Cocktail 


Min | 
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af too heavy 
i ++. mot 
too light 
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Planters’ Punch” 
BRAND 
97 Proof 
For Free Recipe Booklet write 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 


655 Madison Ave. (Dept. W) New York, N.Y, 
U. S. Distributors 












A HOLIDAY EDITORIAL 


Our 


-—~ Atomic 


pee ‘Tomorrow 


@ On the bright blue morning of April twenty-secofid, 65 miles 
northwest of Las Vegas, in a desert greener than usual with spring 
rains, an atom bomb was detonated for the first time as artillery 
in support of ground troops. For the first time, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the co-operating military made the “Big Shot” 
public property through a select list of magazine, press, radio, 
television and civilian-defense witnesses. 

The 305 observers on “News Nob, Nevada,” that morning were 
proxies for 150,000,000 people, and proof that the AEC had at last 
decided that a public conviction of atomic progress was as impor- 
tant as fundamental security measures. In a world that remembers 
Hiroshima more vividly than it anticipates a future of radioactive 
medical and industrial miracles, such a decision was sound. 

The storm-cellar viewpoint of imminent disaster, while intelli- 
gent from a civilian-defense attitude, is not a good one for sus- 
tained experimental programs. Not where future tax money is 
involved. The armed forces and the AEC do not own nuclear 
fission, even if necessary security precautions cause them to act as 
though they did. Thus, “Operation Big Shot” last April was a 
progress report. It implied clearly that use of the atom’s forces for 
beneficent purposes is closer than ever; that the day when such 
energy will power cars, ships, planes and industry is nearer; that 
civilization will be better for the work in the desert. 

Few things looked that bright from behind a pair of 4.5- 
goggles 
heavens. There was no easy philosophy in the words “Bomb away,” 
and 42 seconds later, when the sky cracked open in a gush of bright- 
ness too spectacular to be mere flame, progress was a forgotten con- 
cept. The fireball was in the sky, and the horizon was a dust cloud 
three miles long and spreading. The ascending ball was crimson, 


intensity 
glasses that converted the sun into a pale dime in the 


then red-orange, then a succession of pinks, violets and near 
browns. The gush of heat “News Nob” 
concentrated, thinned, became the fabulous rising 
mushroom cloud. The flash was seen 435 miles away in Idaho. 
St. George, Utah, 135 miles away, felt the shock wave. Ground Zero 
smoked. But jet planes flashed above and through the cloud, 
equipped with special filters to sample 
manned by grinning kids. 


that had swept clear to 
at detonation 


radioactive matter, and 


Philosophy came later, the realization that the more experiments, 
. that, after all, 
from a five-mile altitude a pilot, working with ground control, had 
dropped an incredible force within a 100-foot circle. 

The AEC and the military had made their point: despite secrecy, 
the good living which is HOLIDAY’s theme is closer than the eternal 
desert where the experiments take place. Perhaps not tomorrow, but 
maybe the day after, the ships will sail, the craft will fly and there 
will be a fission-powered society of less work, more leisure. 


the more we learn about controlling the atom . . 


THE END 


HOLIDAY/AUGUST 














Tweed... 


the one fragrance 
beloved above all, others. . to 
be worn at all times, day 
and evening. Tweed is more 
than a perfume ..it is a state 


of mind. 


Jeilors ONDON @ NEW YORK 


By CLIFTON FADIMAN os 


| HAVE just 
forcible reading 
of 51 
dizzying days | have been by turns 
Toddler, Active Child Older 
Boy and Girl. I have Fact- 
minded, Imaginative, Unadventur- 


survived a week of 
The diet consisted 
books for children. In seven 
and 
been 


ous, Bookish, Outdoor, Serious and 
Family-centered 

From this experience I emerged 
at first filled with a sense of gratitude 
to author, illustrator and publisher 
The books of 


far less 


my childhood were 


colorful and varied than 
children’s books today. Fewer books 
were written for us—one sparse 
month during my ninth year I sub- 
sisted entirely on Tallentyre’s Life 
of Voltaire and What Ever) 
Man Should Know, 


a modest place behind the bookcase 


Young 


which occupied 


The new books often looked drab, 
and many seemed to have been com- 
posed by people 500 years old 

Now all is changed. The 51 juve- 


niles | have just read bristle with 


pretty pictures. Not one of them is 
‘trashy.”” Many will interest, amuse 
r improve the young reader 

But few (our text for today) will 
transport him 

Unless he is imitating his seniors, 
Junior does not read to kill time 
is the 
proud distinction of maturity. To 


the capacity for boredom 
the child, says Arthur Ransome, “a 
good book .. . iS an experience, 
something that he lives.”’ Consider, 
though, how little the child actually 
does read. Librarians estimate that 
about 500 books represent the max- 
mum the 


iverage child can get 


through between seven and four- 


teen. That’s about 70 per year 
Hence the child simply cannot afford 
the commonplace 

Now, 
ire, without 


But the 


f high-level, 


several of my SI examples 
being first-rate, excel 
overall impression is 
conscientious, 
*ss, golden mediocrity 


b« 0k ‘ 


tendency to view the child 


great many of the 


ialized animal. But the whole 


being a child ts that he’s 


plastic, or should be. Lear and 


Carroll and Stevenson understood 


this—they wrote for children as 


children. The books ranged on my 


desk, however, are not for the most 


PARTY OF ONE 


What do your children read? Perhaps they’re 


learning too much, and wondering too little. 


part written for children, just chil- 
dren. They are written, often with 
skill, for children who are presumed 
to be horse-minded, lumber-indus- 
try-minded, X-ray-technician- 
minded, weather-minded, 
minded, bee-minded, mining- 
minded, or Amalgamated-Clothing- 
Workers-of-America-minded. 

All children, of course, have their 
hobbies. When I was nine I collected 


turtle- 


cigarette-box pictures of exuberantly 
curved ladies of the stage, all clad in 
tights. The collecting satisfied me; | 
did not lust for a book on the sub- 
ject. Children may have special in- 
terests, but their major interest is the 
miracle of childhood itself. Being a 
child is in itself a profession. For 
this reason it is an error to assume 
that for every adult interest there 
is a corresponding juvenile form 

No, let the child breathe his own 
air. Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and unto the 
children the things that are the chil- 
dren's. | recall one writer who, in a 
violent endeavor to find a juvenile 
equivalent for Hami/et, dreamed up 
1 story about Hamlet's three off- 
spring (the consequences of marry- 
ing Ophelia) and how, with the help 
of their tutor Horatio, they defeated 
the villainous Fortinbras. An eleven- 
year-old, after finishing this stirring 
tale, commented, with deadly re- 
straint, “I think it very misleading 
to put Hamlet and Ophelia into such 
a story.” 

Misleading indeed. Children know 
where they live, in a world that, as 
Paul Hazard in his charming study 
Books, Children and Men says, is a 
the uni- 
versality is of a special kind. It ts 


“universal republic.’ But 


big enough to admit another uni- 


verse such as Alice’s Wonderland. It 
is not big enough to admit the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. I cannot believe that thou- 
sands of grubby little hands will 
reach out eagerly for Jean Gould’s 
Sidney Hillman: 
with its lockouts, injunctions and 
arbitration agreements. Nor do | 
stampede of embryo 
journalists toward Tom Galt’s Peter 
Zenger 


Great American, 


envision a 


Fighter for Freedom. \t is 
good for the child to know that 
during colonial days Peter Zenger 
that established the 
principle of a free press. But that’s 


won a case 
sufficient; 242 pages about him as- 
sumes a degree of specialized inter- 
est that either does not exist or, if 
it exists, should be gently discouraged. 

The child cannot too early learn 
to be a good citizen? | think this is 
questionable: citizenship is an adult 
affair. Let school and home teach 
the child to respect the laws and 
institutions of his country. For the 
time being that should suffice. To 
use the juvenile novel or biography 
to turn the child into an interna- 
tionalist or an advocate of racial tol- 
erance may be high-minded, but | 
would suggest that the child first be 
allowed to turn into a boy or gull. 
Pious Little Rollo is dead; the Good 
Little Citizen is replacing him. The 


The slyly Gallic Merry Miller 


Wy 


wul amuse grownups too an infallible 


t of a first-rate child’ s book. 


STRATION BY KURT WERTH FROM THE MERRY MILLER BY ROSALYS HALL 


moralistic literature of the last cen- 
tury tried to produce small para- 
gons of virtue. How about our own 
urge to manufacture small paragons 
of social consciousness? 

All good literature shares the 
same central interest—the human 
mind and heart. This is equally true 
of. Tom Jones and Tom Thumb, of 
old King Lear and Old King Cole. 
The earliest storytellers for children 
knew this well. Here is a sentence 
from Perrault: “It is quite possible 
that the woodcutter was more vexed 
than his wife, but she kept teasing 
him and he felt as many other people 
do who admire women who say the 
right thing, but find extremely tire- 
some those who never say anything 
but the right thing.” Perrault deemed 
such a delicious insight a proper one 
for the consideration of the nine- 
year-olds of the 17th Century. How 
many of our juvenile writers would 
dare insert a similar 
their books? 

| admit that wisdom, humor and 
imagination are not easily come by. 
It is easier to exploit a “subject” or 
work up a background than to de- 
light the child by suddenly raising 
the curtain on the human heart. 
But a book is not as good as its sub- 
ject; it is only as good as its writer. 


sentence in 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

It is with mixed respect and be- 
wilderment that | read such pro- 
ductions as Minn of the Mississippi, 
written and beautifully illustrated 
by Holling C. Holling. It’s a kind of 
pedagogical novel about a snapping 
turtle who travels downstream from 
the Mississippi's headwaters to New 
Orleans. By the time she reaches her 
journey’s end she must surely be the 
best-educated turtle in turtle-history. 
We learn right along with her 
everything from Minn’s scientific 
monicker (Che/lydra Serpentina—she 
changed her name to Minn for bus- 
iness reasons) to the essential facts 
of La Salle’s explorations. Perhaps 
there exists a multitude of youthful 
chelydraphiles who will be mad for 
Minn. But | would still prefer to 
place in their hands Life on the 
Mississippi. They will learn less from 
it. But inside themselves they will 
grow something new: Mark Twain. 

These neat volumes describe every- 
thing—frontier life in 1782, the ways 
of the beaver, a country garage, the 
landmarks of England, the geog- 
raphy of Hawaii, Mexican handi- 
crafts, and labor conditions among 
the coal miners of West Virginia. 
From them the child can get a 
thousand things that an A. A. 
Milne, an Andersen did not have 
the knowledge to supply. Two things 
only he cannot get, two feelings. In 
these pages he cannot find himself- 
or lose himself. Pleasant, “adapted” 
to the child as such books are, they 
do not make even a furtive try at 
producing that quick, almost fearful 
sense of enlargement that comes 
with the tap of a cane in the court- 
yard of an old inn, with the sight of 
a footprint on the shore, with the 
contemplation of a bottle labeled 
Drink Me. 

I do not wish to seem captious. 
The average level of children’s lit- 
erature today is probably as high as, 
or higher than, it has ever been. To 
call for quantities of books as good 
as The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
or The Story of a Bad Boy or Hans 
Brinker (1 purposely select works 
not of the first order) would be un- 
fair. But | do not think it unfair to 
point out that the temperamental 
bent that books 
seems rare in our day; and that 
the writers do not appear to want 


generated such 


to encourage it in themselves. 
There is a growing tendency 
among them to choose subject mat- 
ter which compels them to fold the 
wings of their fancy. It is hard to 
describe this subject matter short of 
saying that it does not seem to call 
for a writer at all. | have before me 
a dozen brief, matter-of-fact nar- 
ratives of what may very well have 
been actual, homely occurrences in 
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the life of a child—a visit to the zoo, 
the loss of a tooth, a trip across the 
bay in a motorboat. These tiny, 
carefully unpretentious, “lived-out” 
realistic stories are the kind of art- 
less yarns that 25 years ago the 
parents themselves would make up 
by the yard. This parental job has 
now been taken over by the profes- 
sional. He does it more compe- 
tently—and also more expensively. 
It is a necessary and pleasant task, 
but one which should be a normal 
part of the family routine, no more. 

Our juvenile writers sail close to 
the coast; they refuse to let them- 
selves go. They are almost too 
shrewd, they have read too much 
Gesell and Piaget, they are full of 
“age levels” and “vocabulary norms.” 

They have their own pet rules. 
Robert McCloskey, whose _ illus- 
trations are delightful, says, “The 
most important thing is verbs—for 
action—and the big problem, when 
you get down to the very last, is to 
keep the pictures and the action 
close together.” Mr. McCloskey 
is talking about books for very 
young children; yet I cannot help 
thinking how even these very young 
children will, quite fascinated, read 
or listen to the conversations on 
the raft in Huckleberry Finn, con- 
versations which are scandalously 
verbless and even in many editions 
bare of any pictures whatsoever. 

Speaking of pictures, I’ve been 
wondering whether they aren't foo 
good. Perhaps the money and in- 
genuity and taste expended on them 
have a tendency to intimidate the 
mere writer, making him feel that 
his words are just a necessary ac- 
companiment to the illustrations. 
The child is no more naturally 
picture-minded than he is word- 
minded or idea-minded or sound- 
minded. But if you feed him nothing 
but pictures or make them far more 
attractive than the text, he wil// be- 
come picture-minded. Soon he will 
begin: to neglect, then overlook, at 
last despise words. 

In my childhood the illustrations 
in the geography book were so 
wretched they drove me to the text. 
The pictures in The Golden Geog- 
raphy, by Elsa Jane Werner, illus- 
trated by Cornelius De Witt are so 
beautiful, however, that I cannot 
imagine what child will ever let him- 
self be led away from them by such 
seductive statements as “The coun- 
tries of Southeastern Europe raise 
tobacco, along with other crops.” 

Part of our trouble perhaps is 
rooted in the “age-level” fetish— 
don’t make it too hard for the little 
dears. | am for making the little 
dears do some work. Soft food 
makes soft teeth. Write a little above 
the presumed mental level of your 
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audience. Puzzle the child a bit, be- 
wilder him a bit, set him guessing, 
groping, force him to think and feel 
a little above himself. 

Of my 51 exhibits, for example, 
the one that seems to me finest is 
The Merry Miller, by Rosalys Hall, 
illustrated by Kurt Werth. This is a 
gay little tale about a miller’s widow 
who was too fat to get out of the 
mill which had been bought by the 
new miller. The problem is solved 
in a sly Gallic fashion which actually 
has a faint touch of the naughtiness 
that children love. Miss Hall breaks 
other rules, too. Writing for very 
small children, she uses such words 
as dilemma, manacles, embarrassing, 
circumstance and infuriated. What 
she has really done is to write to 
please herself—and the result is 
something Perrault or Andersen 
might not have been unwilling to 
sign. | should add that The Merry 
Miller will give a real, if small, 
pleasure to grownups—and that, to 
my mind, is one of the infallible 
tests of a first-rate child’s book. 
Good ones charm everybody, in 
different ways. Bad ones bore every- 
body, in the same way. 

Perhaps the trouble with our 
writers for children is that too many 
of them are mesmerized by their 
audience. Their eyes are too re- 
spectfully fixed on the kiddies. | 
believe that fine works of juvenile 
literature are created not so much 
in response to the external pull of 
the child in the audience as in re- 
sponse to the internal push of the 
child in the writer. Mark Twain 
wrote Tom Sawyer for the boy inside 
himself, and it was the Mississippi 
flowing within him that governed 
the cadences of Huckleberry Finn. 
Great books for children are rarer 
than great books for grownups for 
the very reason that the writer of a 
fine juvenile must be able to look 
not only at himself, but back at him- 
self. He must be able almost at will 
to build up again within his imagi- 
nation the child that lives forever in 
all of us but whose voice so few of 
us can hear. 

Unless our writers for the young 
can re-possess the sense of wonder 
that the 19th Century, for all its 
shortcomings, was habitually fa- 
miliar with, the books they fashion 
may become more and more com- 
petent, skillful, morally sanitary and 
ideologically blameless, but within 
their pages the miracle itself will not 
be wrought. And if it ceases to be 
wrought, the sense of wonder will 
begin to die away in our children, 
and if that happens, there’s not 
much sense in their being children 
at all. They might as well be born 
adults and have done with it. 

THE END 
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Second of a series 


BY RUTH McKENNEY 


I DO not like to boast, but nowa- 
days the Bon Marché department 
store, Boulevard d’Anvers, Brussels, 
Belgium, sells bougies (candles, as 
we say) for birthday cakes; also 
paper hats, snappers, nut baskets 
and épingler-la-queue-sur-I ne. 

Pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey may 
seem banal to homebody Amer- 
icans, but M. L’Ane made a sensa- 
tion in Brussels when, on December 
11, 1948, my husband and | intro- 
duced the Anglo-American birthday 
party to Belgium—by mistake. 

Indeed, if our French teacher had 
not come down with a cold, Belgium 
never would have heard the dulcet 
strains of Happy Birthday to You. 

Madame Heiber telephoned, on 
a Monday afternoon, to report acute 
anguish of the upper respiratory 
system. I was panic-stricken. Now 
who was going to write the invita- 
tions for Eileen’s birthday party? 

Richard suggested that after a year 
studying Stendhal and the imperfect 
subjunctive, our French prose style 
ought to be adequate for the five- 
year-old jardin d’enfants set. 

“You mean . not even show 
Madame Heiber the invitations be- 
fore we send them?” Ever since we 
moved to Brussels, Madame Heiber 
had taught us French (two hours 
every day), managed our servants, 
written our menus, done our shop- 
ping, supervised our dinner parties, 
taken charge of our children, and 
gone along when we went to the 
movies. We were very, very grateful 
to Madame Heiber. On the other 
hand... 

“O.K. There are seventeen chil- 
dren, counting Eileen, in the kinder- 
garten.” I felt quite power-drunk; 
and there was a faint suggestion of a 
swagger as Richard marched over 
to the typewriter. 

“Let’s see. Cher Henri, or Marie- 
Thérése, or whoever. Will you please 


come to my party on. Sil vous 
plait, venez chez moi pour mon 
rae 


“I don’t know,” I said judiciously. 
“*Madame Heiber is always putting 
in a lot of Je suis si, si enchantée, 


Eileen’s fifth-birthday fete hit Brussels like a sudden summer storm— 


completely revising Belgian ideas of how to celebrate a 


HAPPY ANNIVERSAIRE 




















































































DRAWINGS BY SUSAN KNIGHT 


Sixteen firemen sang, “* Appp—peee Birt'—tay tu yu" lo a queen with a jeweled gold crown. 


vraiment ravie, d’avoir le grand 
plaisir, and all that.” 

My husband said nonsense, this 
was a birthday party for a little girl 
who was going to be five years old. 
So we compromised on one en- 
chantée and no ravies. 

Eileen did not speak English that 
year, which made our home life up- 
hill work. But English or not, Eileen 
remembered birthday parties. 

“*Maman! Papa! Nous aurons des 
bougies ?” 

Certainly, we assured our little 
daughter tenderly, candles, cake, 
pin-the-tail, musical chairs, the 
works. 

“Oh-h-h! Je suis vraiment ravie!” 

Next morning, Eileen trotted off 
ecstatically to the jardin d’enfants, 
16 white envelopes stowed away in 
her schoolbag. 

Madame Wintiére, maman of 
Jean-Paul, one of Eileen’s fellow 
scholars, was an old pal of our 
Madame Heiber’s, and a born tattle- 
tale anyway. Wednesday, bright and 






early, our French teacher was on 
the telephone, shell-shocked. 

Richard looked a little dazed when 
he finally hung up. “‘Madame Heiber 
is coming right over, rheum or no 
rheum. We have mortally insulted 
Madame Wintiére.” 

“In—insulted?” 

“In a typewritten communication, 
using the language of a police 
démarche or a Nazi Proclamation 
to the Conquered Populace, we 
have commanded Jean-Paul’s pres- 
ence at a social event of an intimate 
nature, usually attended by god- 
parents, aunties and second cousins 
only.” 

Belgian families did have “birth- 
day parties” tor their beloved off- 
spring once—or at the most twice, 
in the case of the very rich—during 
the entire childhood. A devoted 
friend of many years’ standing might 
be invited to one of these frolics, but 
the guest list was usually confined 
to relatives. Little girls collected 
most of their trousseaux at their 


name-day fétes; sheets, towels, pil- 
lowcases, tablecloths, napkins, yards 
of satin for the wedding dress, hand- 
made lace for the bridal lingerie. 

“Oh, no,” I said, horror-struck 
“Monsieur Wintiére is in the linen 
business! You don’t suppose they 
thought...” 

My husband looked into space. 
me ae 

I] gave a low moan. 

“And another point. Refresh- 
ments are served, at Belgian birth- 
day parties. Even working-class 
families manage six or seven courses. 
The Wintiéres had Jean-Paul’s féte 
last June; nine full courses. The 
chief plat was filet mignon, exten- 
sively truffled, but Madame Wintiére 
took pride in the chicken—cold, 
completely encased in six kilos of 
paté de foie gras Strasbourg. The 
sole Normande, the cream-of-lobster 
soup, and the turkey-and-mush- 
rooms were well spoken of by the 
guests. Monsieur Wintiére laid down 
the wines the day Jean-Paul was 
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born; fortunately the Nazis didn’t 
rifle the Wintiére cellar. Three red 
and two white before the cham- 
pagne. Brandy and liqueurs after- 
wards, of course.” 

“I suppose we could throw in 
some peanut brittle, along with the 
gum drops?” I trailed off into melan- 
choly silence. 

Madame Heiber was trés rheumy, 
but gallantly ready to go into action 
when she rang our bell an hour or so 
later. The best thing, she thought, 
frank, full (handwritten) 
apology, delivered by personal mes- 
senger 


was a 


our boys could help out 
that very afternoon. “We explain 
you did not comprehend the customs 
of the country. Naturally, they will 
not believe, but I will start tomorrow, 
and pay a call on each lady.” 

“Poor Eileen,” | muttered. “She'll 
be heartbroken.” 

“Eileen?” Madame Heiber was 
tactful. “Do you really think chil- 
dren enjoy so much these grand 
fétes? Poor little ones, the gold- 
paper crown slips down over the 
eyes, the gold-painted throne grows 
very hard, before the long, long 
diner is finished. And”—Madame 
Heiber coughed politely—*‘after all, 
what do even the finest linen sheets 
mean to a petite of Eileen’s age?” 

“But Madame Heiber!” Richard 
and I chorused 

Feverishly, we got out the bat- 
tered pin-the-tail, left over from 
Tom and Pat's birthday parties of 
yore. Madame Heiber laughed nerv- 
ously while Monsieur, blindfolded, 
blundered around the living room, 
groping into space with his donkey 
tail; her eyes bugged out during our 
spirited demonstration of musical 
chairs— Madame fell, or was pushed 
into the sideboard, at the finale. 
Monsieur, however, looked quite 
fetching in the folded newspaper he 
used for an impromptu paper hat 
during the big banquet scene 

“And then,” I said, panting, 
“when we bring in the cake 

Richard and I are not very good 
as a duet; we both sing off key, but 


different keys. Impersonating 16 
moppets chorusing “Hapeeeee 
hbirth—day, dear Ei—leeeen,” we 


were at least loud, if not beautiful. 
“But the parents,” Madame Heiber 
inquired, baffled, “they 
bidden to the table?” 
Richard said parents were not 
bidden at all, absolutely not. 
“Ten-cent-store presents,” I put 


are not 


in, “to match the prizes.” 

“All right.”” Madame Heiber 
squared her jaw. “Eileen will not be 
heartbroken, the pauvre.” 

Madame Heiber called, in person, 
on the 16 mothers of Eileen’s class- 
I understand she was terrific, 
Ma- 


mates 


especially at musical chairs 
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lifetime of service. To learn 
why Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
lars are world’s first choice 
... to help you select the best 
glass for your own use... 
write for a free copy of 32- 
page booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10408 Lomb Pk., Rochester 
2, New York. 
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M AGIC ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thrill to calypso 
rhythms, golden beaches, Mos- 
lem mosques, Hindu temples. 
Enjoy choice of hotels 
and guest houses . .. conven- 
ient air or sea transportation 
.devaluated local currency. 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I. 
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Folders, information from Travel Agents or 
N. Y. Office: Dept. 10, 122 E. 42 St., N. Y. 


Also offices in Montreal, London 









demoiselle Lise, Eileen’s kinder- 
garten mistress, told me, in awed 
tones, that Americans were truly 
most droll, is it not so, Madame? 

“Oh yes. Very comical.” 

“We have also talked in class of 
Eileen’s féte,”” Mademoiselle in- 
formed me. “One will see. One has 
prepared the little surprise, perhaps!” 

I was not sure I could stand any 
more surprises. There was not a 
birthday-cake candle or a paper hat 
in Brussels, and we had to cable 
Westport, Connecticut, to rush air- 
mail supplies for a child’s birthday 
party—17 of everything, and do not 
forget the salted peanuts. 

Next, Julia, our cook, refused 
to make the birthday cake. 

“Moi . . . cuisiniere! Pas pdtis- 
siére!”’ Julia always addressed me in 
pidgin French, at the top of her 
lungs. I believe she considered Ma- 
dame aimable but feeble-minded. 

So I had to order the birthday 
cake from the pastry shop. “I don’t 
know what they’re making it out of,” 
1 told Richard wearily. “Industrial 
diamonds, maybe. I’m atraid it’s 
costing a fortune. 

“Don’t tell me,” Daddy shouted, 
“I don’t want to know!” 


Vusical Chairs brought coaching 


from the side lines to fever pitch. 3 
J ’ 
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And the postman was deeply im- 
pressed by the airmail stamps on the 
birthday box trom Westport. 

But after I set the table, and laid 
out all the prizes, and favors and 
firemen’s paper hats, Richard agreed 
the dining room looked very gala. 

I examined the stage props nerv- 
ously : pin-the-tail ; potatoes, spoons, 
oranges, apples for the potato race; 
thimble for hide-the-thimble. Check. 

Prizes: 17 mouth organs. Check. 

Table: hats, nut baskets, favors, 
snappers, whistles. Check. 

Daughter: in one corner, listening 
to Tom read a fairy story, Eileen, in 
her new blue dress, new blue hair 
ribbons, new patent-leather slippers, 


face clean, hands clean, handker- 
chief in pocket. Check. 

Refreshments: in the serving pan- 
try, three dozen (the extras in case 
parents came early for offspring) 
pistachio and strawberry ice cream 
red-rose-and-green-leaf molds. 
Packed in dry ice. Check. 

One “cake for little girl’s fifth 
birthday party”’—seven graduated 
tiers, mocha whipped cream, choco- 
late mousse and brandy-soaked nut 
sponge, inside. Outside, decorations 
in red, green, blue, yellow, lavender, 
chocolate, gold and silver, as follows: 

Tiers One and Two; a border 
of Roman numeral V’s, love birds, 
bleeding hearts, and bowknots. 

Tiers Three and Four; Eileen’s 
name, running around cake in gold 
script, outlined by chocolate and 
red frosting. 

Tiers Five and Six; The Star- 
Spangled Banner, with apologies 
from the management—they could 
only get in 46 stars, but perhaps no- 
body wouid notice. 

Tier Seven; an American Eagle, 
screaming (chocolate), and issuing 
trom his beak, a pink satin ribbon 
lettered: H*A*P*P*Y ANNIVER- 
SAIRE. And six (one to grow on) 


birthday-cake candles, from West- 
port, Conn. 

Richard picked up a _ half-filled 
bottle, and sniffed. 

“It's...uh...extra brandy. You 
pour it over each piece, before serv- 
ing,” I explained feebly. 

“Oh, bien stir,” my husband said. 
“Before the cigars? Or with?” 

We tried to laugh. 

“Richard? What if nobody comes, 
after all?” 

“They'll come. Children always 
come to a birthday party.” 

Richard sounded confident, but 
I noticed that when the bell rang at 
3:27 P.M. he positively bounded for 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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gripping traction 


bikes—and most 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 








Easy on the rider becouse they're easy on 
the road. That's why you'll find Goodyear 


the best companions for 


your lightweight bike They re made for easy 
rolling and pedaling—for surer ground- 


Made in both Hook Bead 


and Straight Side types to fit all American 


imported bikes, too. Your 


Goodyear dealer has both. 


GOOD, YEAR 


ON ANY OTHER KIND 














Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 


Spend them anywhere you please! 
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* Accepted around 
the world. 


* Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


® Self-identifying. 


*& Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 


*® Sold by banks 


and travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok. 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 
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HOLIDAY CAMERA 


Water Pietures 


Theyre fun to make, says Photographer Fred Lyon 


“WATER, for some, may be good 
only for washing; for me, it’s a nat- 
ural for picture-taking,” says Fred 
Lyon, California photographer, who 
shot the Napa Valley pictures in 
this issue. 

“Water, of course, reflects great 
quantities of light, so sunlit beach 
shots can usually stand a stop less 
exposure than normal (except for 
close-ups of people, which require 
regular exposure). By stopping down 
three stops and shooting almost into 
the sun in early morning or after- 
noon you can get moonlight effects.” 





FOR MOONLIGHTeffects, stop down 
three stops, shoot almost into the sun. 


Strong light, which allows fast 
shutter speeds and small apertures, 
sometimes causes a photographer 
to overlook effective slow-speed 
shots in photographing surf, Lyon 
thinks. “Flying spray shot at 1/200 
of a second looks artificially fixed in 
gemlike globules, but spray shot at 
1/10 to 1,50 of a second blurs and 
seems to move. The nearer the 
camera is to the water, the greater 
is the blur. Watch the waves to pick 
up their rhythm and shoot the exact 
instant they break. Use a telephoto 
lens if you want close-ups.” 

To add depth and interest to an 
expanse of water, Lyon suggests 
placing something in the foreground. 
“I prefer well-filled Bikinis, but it 
might just as well be a rowboat or a 
mother-in-law. Look for something 
you can shoot over, under, past, or 
through. An umbrella or tree will 
work. Incidentally, tree or umbrella 
shade is a wonderful place to shoot 
close-ups of people. Light reflected 
from sand prevents squinting and 





the shaded light is smooth and lumi- 
nous. On the other hand, if you are 
shooting in sunlight reflect light into 
heavy shadows with a beach towel. 

“Still water can be dramatized by 
ripples from a boat or by tossing a 
rock in the water just before shoot- 
ing. Swimmers, however, show up 
better in still water where they're 
not competing for interest with foam 
patterns. Still water is best, too, for 
reflective qualities. Try shooting 
across shaded still water toward 
something that is brightly lit and 
the reflection will come up strong. 

“Children are wonderful sea-and- 
sand subjects,” Lyon says. “Give 
them something to play with: conch 
shells or streamers of seaweed to tug. 
Get the camera down to the kids’ 
level and get in close for an intimate 
feeling. Stand in the water to show 
their faces as they come into the surf. 

“In photographing women, try 
for stretching or jumping action to 
keep curves smooth. If your girl has 
pretty hair, get up on a sand dune 
where the wind blows it. Beachballs 
and surfboards are good props; just 
let her do something natural with 





FLYING SPRAY shot at a slow speed 
will blur and appear to have motion. 


them and stop her when she hits a 
good composition. 

“Take care of your camera gear 
on the beach. Sand can knock a 
shutter mechanism out and salt air 
corrodes. Plastic bags and a neck- 
strap will prevent many repair bills. 

“Aside from its natural beauty,” 
Lyon concludes, “water. is often 
peopled by young lovelies in shrunken 
swim suits, so anyone who leaves his 
camera home is crazy!" THE END 











MEET THE RYNDAM’S NEW SISTER SHIP 


MAASDAM 


15,000 GROSS TONS OF 
STREAMLINED 
BEAUTY 


A New Concept 


in Tourist Travel 


ENGLAND—FRANCE—and HOLLAND for ALL EUROPE 





MAIDEN VOYAGE FROM NEW YORK AUGUST 30 


Offering virtual run-of-ship privileges to 836 Tourist Class passengers 
on five decks, including full freedom of topside sports deck, 
glassed-in verandah and promenade deck, spacious 
main lounge and dining salon, intimate cafe, 


















palm court and convivial smoking lounge. 


Increasing your pleasure—with 
friendly service, fine cuisine, 
expert seamanship, and 
immaculate ship-keeping— 

all traditional with 
Holland-America Line. 





Doubling your 
opportunity for trans- 
atlantic economy, by 
making available both the 
RYNDAM and MAASDAM 
in fortnightly service from 
New York to England, France, 
Holland—gateway to all Europe. - 
Thrift season minimum rates: 
Only $160 one way in Tourist Class— 
$245 in First Class (capacity 39). And 
remember, these low rates include a full 
week of relaxation and good living—a vacation 
plus, which only a crossing by ship can provide. 


RED AREAS indicate tourist class accommodations for 836 passengers on 5 decks 
Book early with your travel agent—it costs you no more. 
Yolland-rhmenia Line 

- 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Frequent sailings to England, France, and Holland for ALL EUROPE on the luxurious flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM; 
the one-(first)-class-only motortwins WESTERDAM & NOORDAM,; and on the twin thriftliners RYNDAM & MAASDAM 


IT'S GOOD TO BE 


ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 
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‘different. - 

0 packed with adventure... 
So easy fo visit 

in perfect comfort 


AFRICA 


@ Picture yourself in this land of 


eath-taking beauty. Each day brings 
ew adventure. Photograph wild ani- 
rom your car in famous Kruger 
National Park, Thrill at Victoria 
I s. Enjoy fine beaches, excellent 


r-conditioned trains, all 
comforts and conveniences, Enjoy a 


trip to “different” South Africa. 


It's two vacations in one... 


By Sea and on Land 


Enjoy a delightful voyage on transatlantic 
liner African Endeavor or African Enter- 
j Superb accommodations, cuisine, 
ervice. Land at port you choose and 
our own safari with camera or 
prearranged. Or, take our 56-day 

¢ e with everything arranged from 


time of departure to return to New York. 
Fare to Capetown, 
$650 Ip 

For full information, 
see your Travel Agent 
or write Dept. H, 


FARRELL LINES 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





See Autumn 
at her 
flaming- foliage 


best... Harvest 


happy memories, 


increase zest ! 
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A NEW BARGAIN PARADISE 








THE MISTY snowcap of Pico de Teide is an apt background for an ancient dragon tree, whose sap is red as blood. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS 


This Spanish resort area has perfect weather, excellent food. 


BY DAVID DODGE 


THE Spaniards call them Las Is/as 
{fortunadas, the Fortunate Islands, 
as good a name as any. Guidebooks 
use the term “Archipelago of Eternal 
Spring,” which also fits. Boosters for 
Tenerife, the largest island in the 
group, claim for it the title “Attrac- 
tion of the World,” while inhabi- 
tants of Gran Canaria, second in 
size, refer to their piece of land as 
“A Continent in Miniature.” 
Visitors may find that the super- 
latives sound like Hollywood brags 
for a B picture, but they will agree 
on one thing; if there is a lovelier 
year-round climate in the world, no 
one has discovered it so far. With a 
curl of the Gulf Stream to warm the 
archipelago and the trade winds to 
provide a steady summer breeze, 
neither heating systems nor cooling 
systems exist. They aren't needed. 
The maximum mean annual tem- 
perature is 83~ Fahrenheit, the mini- 
mum 57” Fahrenheit, and the mean 
monthly average ranges from 64° in 


ae 


January to 75~ in August, an annual 
cycle of only 11 

The sea water is warmer in winter 
than the water off Casablanca, on 


the nearby African mainland, during 


comfort and beauty—and you can live for 80¢ a day 


the summer. You can bathe all year 
round at any of dozens of fine 


beaches, or in a swimming pool if 


you prefer. There are, for other di- 
versions, fishing, golf, miniature 
golf, tennis, boating, cockfights, bull- 
fights, concerts, native dances, moun- 
tain climbing, movies, cabarets, wres- 
tling matches, pelota, dog races 
extend the list to include your own 
favorites. There are no snakes, wild 
animals larger than a rabbit, or 
noxious insects. The girls are pretty, 
the scenery is superb, and living 
costs for a visitor carrying dollars 
are, as in all of Spain and Spanish 
territory today, ridiculously low. On 
top of all this, the islands offer un- 
usual material advantages over the 
rest of Spain in that fresh fruits and 
vegetables are always available, and 
you can buy luxury imports—ciga- 
rettes, Scotch, nylons—substantially 
cheaper than in your home town 

Where is all this? Just a “stone's 
throw from your home,” as one 
travel booklet puts it (meaning about 
11 hours’ flying time from Lon- 
don), in the Canary Islands, some- 
times also known as “The Paradise 
of the Atlantic.” 


HOLIDAY AUGUST 


“Canary” comes from the Latin 
canis, after a breed of wild dog that 
once existed in the archipelago 
Canary birds, native to the Canaries, 
are named after the islands, not vice 
versa. How dogs found the islands 
is anybody’s guess, but you can find 
them easily if you lay a foot rule on 
a Mercator’s chart of the Atlantic, 
one end touching Pernambuco on 
the eastern bulge of South America 
and the other Lisbon, in Portugal. 
You'll spot the Canaries two and 
three-quarter inches from Lisbon 
and half an inch off the northwest 
coast of Africa, considerably farther 
from home than most people could 
throw a stone, but certainly not un- 
reachable in these days of reduced 
rate, transatlantic air flights to Paris 
London and Madrid. 

The main catch is that Iberia, the 
Spanish air line serving the Canaries 
from the mainland, is usually booked 
fairly solidly in advance and the 20- 
odd steamship lines maintaining reg- 
ular service to the islands are mostly 
in the Europe-Africa-South America 
trade, and do not touch at United 
States ports. But ask your travel 
agent, or write La Junta Provincial 





del Turismo, Las Palmas de Gran 
Canaria, Spain, or La Direccion 
General del Turismo, Santa Cruz 
de Tenerife, Spain. Either 
will break its neck to 
send you information, schedules, 
rates, pamphlets and a cordial in- 
vitation to drop in. 


office 


collective 


The rates will be quoted in pesetas. 
After you have finished translating 
them into dollars, you'll be inclined 
to suspect that a decimal point has 
been misplaced somewhere in your 
favor. It hasn't. All of Spain and 
Spanish territory is a bargain, cur- 
rently, and likely to stay that way 
for some time. The peseta is officially 
worth 2!2¢ at the tourist-dollar ex- 
change rate of 40 to I. 
down to less than 2¢ 


It ranges 
around 53 to 
a dollar at the time of this writing 

on the free world market outside the 
country, and hangs between the 
world rate and the fixed rate on the 
prevalent black market inside Spain. 
You are legally entitled to import 
10,000 pesetas, which you can buy 


from any large bank at the going 
free-market rate outside Spain 

Even at the pegged rate most un- 
favorable to the tourist, 40 to 1, it’s 
hard to match the Canaries any- 
where for an economical vacation. 
For example: A new luxury hotel, 
the Santa Catalina, has just been 
opened in Las Palmas, the capital of 
Gran Canaria. This is a rea//y first- 
class hostelry, so the rates are high 
200 pesetas a day for room, private 
bath and full board, plus the cus- 
tomary |2 per cent for service in lieu 
of tips. This over-all charge, at 40 
to |, amounts to $5.60 a day, and 
represents a high-water mark in 
prices. The best hotel functioning on 
Gran Canaria in 1951, classed as 1-A 
by the government, charged $3.92 
for the same deal last summer, and a 
comfortable Class 2 hotel cost half 
as much. Prices will be higher this 


CRUZ DE TEJADA, a government-owned inn, or parador, outside Las Palmas. 


year, of course, trends being what 
they are. The Canaries will still be 
one of the best bargains in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

A guest does not rate a private 
bath at any of the small pensiones 
scattered here and there around 
Gran Canaria, but food, lodging 
and service charges run to as little 
as 80¢ a day. Prices are comparable 
on Tenerife, the larger neighboring 
island. The only other hostelry to 
amount to anything elsewhere in the 
archipelago is a good, small inn, or 
parador, on Lanzarote, a chunk of 
volcanic rock that is worth visiting if 
only to see what hell must look like. 
The parador is, relatively, so far from 
the centers of trade that it has to 
charge a terrific $2.66 a day, every- 
thing included. 

These prices are official, pegged 
by the government and all figured at 
the official exchange rate, which you 
can beat by 20 per cent if you bring 
free pesetas at 50 to |. The prices 
tend to rise each year, as Spain's 


tourist business increases, and dur- 
ing the summer they have a further 
tendency to wander upward from 
the rates set by the government, the 
extent of the wandering depending 
on seasonal demands and the toler- 
ance of the local price-control offi- 
cials, who are pretty tolerant. But 
guests can always register a protest 
about this in the hotel’s Official Com- 
plaint Book (a great help the next 
time you try to make a reservation at 
the same hotel), and the scenery, the 
climate, the flowers and the fine 
beaches are still free. 

A fishing boat with a Canary to 
man it runs to about $2.50 a day, if 
you like fishing, which is so good in 


the Canaries that Les Chasseurs 


Sous-Marins de France, an organiza- 
tion devoted to goggle fishing, using 
diving masks, breathing tubes, spring 
harpoons and their bare hands, 
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Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans 

worn in glory through 

the centuries. Famous, too, 
Dewar’s White Label and 
Victoria Vat, forever and alwaysa 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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ll Dress of Drum Major 
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than 80 years 


Victoria Vat 
“None Finer” 





and Victoria Vat™ 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


rdon Highlanders 
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for more 
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makes regular visits to the islandsto Canary gentleman puts it tactfully. 
LONGER LIFE! BETTER PLAY! LESS TO PAY! grapple with shark, barracuda and 


No official would think of opening a 
sea bass. (A rod and line is just as 


suitcase or questioning the contents 
A effective and more restful.) There is of a bundle under a visitor’s arm. , 
[| a 4500-foot peak on Gran Canaria As a result, sailors from the many 


and a 12,000-foot volcano on Tene- ships that stop at the islands to re- 
FAST-PLAYI NG 


rife, if you enjoy mountain climbing, 


fuel “import” ( a prettier word than 
BRAIDED RACKET STRING ; on foot or by mule. Gran Canaria’s 


smuggle) quantities of cigarettes, 
ne claim to the name “A Continent in whisky, gin and other high-value, 
. pends satiny pe + vith Shower's tenon Ginn Miniature” is no idle boast. It has small-package commodities that 

racket string ’ everything—beach, plain, moun-_ serve as a medium of exchange in 
tains, desert, badlands, orchards, the absence of hard cash. Since 
gardens, banana plantations, even _ these items usually bear neither in- 
ternal revenue, excise, purchase or 
sales tax imposed by Spain, they sell 





Hundreds of individual strands woven into its power core add 
ore scoring wallop to your slams, serves and volleys . 

you play a steadier power game. 

A specially braided gripping surface gives a fine firm “bite” snow, occasionally, on the moun- 

on the ball for cleaner cuts, more effective spin, more accurate taintop. But no Communists. And 

control of placements. 


.. help 








¢ Moisture immunity keeps it livelier longer... simplifies racket down on the beach it’s always spring. on peanuts: American cigarettes at 
care. It is stronger, strings tighter ... holds up in your racket The scenery throughout the is- 12¢ to 15¢ a pack (these run as high 
no matter how Reed you bear down. And it costs far Jess than lands is magnificent. There isa good as 30¢ in Madrid); Scotch at $3.50: 
any string of equal playing quality. 


nine-hole golf course on Tenerife, 





Gordon’s Gin at $1.50; fine cameras 
eS she 


f* about ten miles from Santa Cruz, at two thirds of wholesale: first- 
aY the capital, where the view makes it grade fountain pens at $4 or $5; ny- 
sHAW D : ‘ ‘ ; 4 is 
FECTED BRA! so difficult for a player to keep his _ lons and French lingerie at whatever 
pRO- (Ebony Spire!) 


head down that par is 38 instead of 
a normal 36. This is on the road to 
the fabled Valley of Orotava, where 
Humboldt, the great naturalist and that these articles, strictly contra- 
traveler and a man who had looked —_bando, are freely displayed in shop 
at other natural grandeurs in his windows. 
time, is said to have fallen to his 
knees in awe, exclaiming, “The most 


you can be persuaded to pay; other 
luxury items. The “maximum atti- 
tude of benevolence” extends so far 


STRING 





If you are in the market for a nice 
little British car (few tourists will be, 





~ ~~ enchanting view that eyes have but it goes to show how the islands 
name ‘° ” ‘ss 7 
approximate per $6 Fl Stringing we Expery seen! earned the name “Paradise of the 
‘ ing Ost » . ™ + 98 . 
=— In 15 and 16 gauge for tennis; 19 and 20 $5 But few people will travel far Atlantic”)a Vanguard or Austincosts 
gauge for badminton. Ask for it in your just for a view, and, as for everyday around 125,000 pesetas, $3125 at 
new racket or next restringing job. ’ ’ 





Bet youve never tasted Potato Salad 
ike this new Yecipe fs 











1 cup sliced celery 
or diced cucumber) 
¥, cup diced dill 


potatoes 


3 tablespoons 





salad oil 
ar pickle 
1 tablespoon vineg miento 
1 Y_ teaspoons salt Vv, cup diced pi 


Vy cup mayonnaise 
1 teaspoon grated 


ae oe ae ee ' er a | 


GENERATIONS of the islands’ women have been skilled tapestry weavers. 
pepper 
onion 
1 cup ripe olives 
» > cups. 
Dice hot boiled potatoes to make 2 cup 


VY, teaspoon black 





, living costs, they are no lower in the 
var. salt and pepper Pour 

} toss lightly Cool thor- 
ar ss lig 


ito large pieces. 


40 to |. This is not cheap until you 
Canaries than elsewhere in Spain. compare it with a price of $7000 or 
What makes the Canaries a unique $8000 on the Spanish mainland, all 
bargain is that the two main cities, _ licenses, duties, plates, bribes and 
Santa Cruz and Las Palmas, are taxes paid. Even an Austin or a Van- 
puertos francos, free ports guard is too big to smuggle, natu- 
rally, but since most of the island 
produce, mainly bananas, tomatoes 
cigarettes. There are no customs and potatoes, is exported to Eng- 
, houses, no duties to pay, and while land, and a third of the foreign ex- 
Dont e * theoretically a license is necessary to change so earned earmarked for the 
‘ ee e 0 wes import articles of foreign manufac- importation of agricultural machin- 
forget ture, actually the island officials ex- ery and similar basic needs, a num- 

—— re ne ercise the “maximum attitude of ber of shiny runabouts come in 
benevolence toward visitors who under this 
honor us with their presence,” as one 


over potatoes F 





o s from pits u 
—_ - “ led potatoes. olives. eggs, 


_— ) une coo » 
Dice ege Comt Blend mayonnaise 


celery, pickle and pimiento 


1 onion and mix lightly with salad, Chill thor- 
and onion « 


( This is of considerable importance 
oughly >erves b to 6. 


! 
! 
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| 
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1 
! 
| 
| 
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i 
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; Blend oil, vineg 
} 
! 
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to visitors who demand American 


Like some more ideos? Send for free booklet = 
Recipes with California Ripe Olives.” Olive A 
Dept. H-28 24 California Street 





classification, presum- 
ably to pull plows or haul manure. 
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Gasoline, which is tightly rationed 
at, Ll }2¢ a liter on the Spanish pen- 
insula and runs up to 25¢ a liter— 
$1 a gallon—on the black market, is 
unrationed in the Canaries and costs 
21'2¢ a gallon. This results from the 
presence of a large refinery on Tene- 
rife, constructed primarily to supply 
bunker oil for ships. Taxi charges 
range from 9¢ to 12¢ a mile, for ex- 
cursions, with a general flat charge 
of a dime for a trip inside the city 
limits of Santa Cruz. Urban guaguas, 
or autobuses, charge less than a 





good thing when it is only a “stone’s 
throw” from them (15 to 17 hours 
from Stockholm by air) and will 
beat you to the available bookings 
unless you plan ahead. So will the 
Spaniards themselves. 

There are, on Tenerife alone, 
consular representatives for Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, 
Great Britain, Holland, Honduras, 
Italy, Liberia, Monaco, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 

































































Symbol of hospitality 
“The Bell in Hand”. . . famous sign of 

a famous Colonial tavern where 
the great of early America gathered 
to dine, to converse, to relax. 


penny for a short ride, about a 






penny and a half for a long one 








Everything about the Canaries is 
the 


climate, the scenery, the accommo- 


as attractive as the price level 


dations, the friendly people and the 
cordial welcome, with one impor- 
tant further benefit. Except in the 
Canaries, and to an extent in the 
Balearic islands, another lovely 
archipelago in the Mediterranean, 
the tourist in Spain is always aware 
that he is traveling in a police state 
This is not so much because restric- 
tions apply directly to him, since the 
country wants tourists and makes 
every effort to treat them courte- 
ously and well, but because of ever- 
present evidences of mass poverty 


and basic social inequities—beggars, 







dirt, malnourishment, depressed liv- 
standards take the 
edge off your enjoyment in what is 


ing This can 
otherwise one of the most attractive 
But it 
won't bother you in the Canaries. 


tourist countries of Europe 













There are no beggars, no dirt. The 
islands are clean, prosperous and 
healthful 

The only real catch, again, is that 
an Eden like this does not escape 
attention for long, particularly by 
the French, English and Swedes, who 






are notoriously able to recognize a 








PALM TREES and villas line the main promenade of Santa Cruz, Tenerife. 


Portugal, the Dominican Republic, 
Sweden, the United States, Vene- 
zuela and several other countries 
all, | would say, with plenty of in- 
fluence in the right political circles 
at home, since there is nothing for 
any of them to do on Tenerife ex- 
cept enjoy life and save money for 
their old age. 

Few Spaniards apply for foreign 
visas, particularly to places like 
Monaco. They don’t have the pass- 
ports, exit permits or free funds to 
leave the country. This means that 
if they live on the mainland they 
spend their summer vacations in 
beauty spots like the Canaries, and 
if they live in the Canaries they stay 
there, naturally. Cigarette smugglers 
operating between the islands and 
the mainland take up space as well. 
So if you are interested in visiting 
the “Archipelago of Eternal Spring,” 
get busy in advance. 

A visa is no longer necessary for 
United States citizens who want to 
visit Spain and her possessions, so 
you can go right ahead and talk to 
your travel agent about your Canary 
Islands 
Junta Provincial del Turismo. | trans- 
late letters of this kind into fluent 
Spanish at a nominal charge of $5 a 
page, plus postage 


reservations, or write La 


THE END 
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Knightly bell-ringer 

The bell of this ingenious 
mechanical figure summoned 
all in the castle to arms or 

to feasting and celebration. 


Always a’pealin’! 
Bell's is sound Scotch 
... full, round and 
mellow. It has the 
character and flavor 
that always ring true. 
Ask for Bell's, the 
Celebration Scotch— 
since 1825, 






100% scoTcH 
SLEMDED AND 











86 PROOF. Arthur Bell & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Perth, Scotland. Established in 1825 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Connecticut. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 
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“The Belman of London” 


From an old woodcut, circa 1608, 
Watch, with 


bell, pike and candle, ringing out 


showing the Night 


his cheerful “All's Well!” 
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the camera that puts 3rd dimension on film 
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MOVIES 





FINAL 


(Laurence 


Olivier and Jennifer 


Jones) is brief, sad 


re-encounter of derelict Hurstwood and prosperous Carrie 


ind ironical. 


A STUDY IN SORROW 


William Wyler has made 
of Theodore Dretser’s 


BY AL HINE 


\ PLACE IN THE SUN was a pic- 
ture which ranked high on 
every list of the Best 


for that 


almost 
Ten (or Five, 
matter) Pictures of 1951. 
Carrie is a picture which should win 
distinction in the 1952 


The 


Place in the 


the same 
sweeps similarity doesn’t end 


there. A Sun was an 


Theodore Dreiser’s 
Trage dy 


Theodore 


adaptation of 


in American Carrie is an 


adaptation of Dreiser's 


Sister Carrie. George Stevens, one 
of the handful of authentically great 
directors, with a background of ev- 
erything from slapstick to tragedy, 
Place in 


one of the 


and directed A 
William Wyler, 
handful of ditto, with a background 


produced 


the Sun. 


ditto, produced and directed Carrie. 
Carrie will probably garner a 
greater diversity of critical opinion 


{ Place 
floated in a current of 


than did in the Sun, which 


almost un- 
alloyed praise and went on to cop a 
boot. 


should not be 


good box office to This di- 


versity a barrier to 


Carrie’ after all, the Drei- 
ser novel from which the 


taken 


§ success 
movie 1S 


ups 


and downs, including initial banning 


surmounted a career of 


and burial by its first publisher. 


For myself, Carrie is an almost 
flawless picture and I am puzzled 
by some of the reactions from 
Mostly, it 
the things about Carrie that 


rubbed these people the wrong way 


movie-goers I respect 


seems, 


were the things that enchanted me. 


AUGUST 


a different kind of movie 


classic, Sister Carrie 


Carrie is strong stuff. The illicit re- 
lationship which titillated or shocked 
1900, would hardly 
draw a gasp from the rosiest-cheeked 
bobby-soxer But the hell- 


slide of the male protagonist, Hurst- 
wood, dizzyingly down the morality- 


customers in 


today. 


greased skids trom affluence and re- 
spectability to gray, brutal poverty 
and desperation is raw and human 
tragedy, presented with almost un- 
bearable pace and documentation. 

This pace, this lack of any easy 


relief is, | suspect, what put some 
And yet, 
the artistry and 
and skill with which it is 


for me, 


viewers’ teeth on edge. 
disturbing as it is, 
honesty 
done, made it two hours of 
entertainment in the best sense—in 
the sense of belief in and involve- 
ment and sympathy with its charac- 
ters. Entertainment may be as light 
and buoyant as Gene Kelly’s danc- 
ing feet, or as happily meaningless 
as the clowning of Martin and Lewis, 
but this is no reason Why occasion- 
ally it should not be allowed to be as 
tight the 
agony of a Hamlet, ora Ma Joad... 
or a Hurstwood. 


and belly-wrenching as 


Carrie Meeber (Jennifer Jones), a 
country girl, comes to Chicago to 
work in a shoe factory. On the train 
she Drouet (Eddie 
Albert), a merry traveling salesman. 
When Carrie injures her hand and 
loses her job, Charley, as the saying 
befriends 
with Charley, € 


meets Charley 


goes, her. While living 
arrie meets and at- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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PRODUCED MOVIES 
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The Barefoot Mail Man 
Crosswinds 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
1201-8 COMMISSION BLDG., TALLAHASSEE, FLA 


Please send new, colorful booklet: 
“Florida, All-Y ear Vacation Land.” 
Name 
Address 


Photo Illustrations by 
Florida State News Bureau 


City Zone State 
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And to insure the safety of your trip, Sir, 
here are your American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


. 


Everybody's waking up to the fact (/iut t e money wher ' 
Amer | ers Cheques. Thev're 100 ife—if 
h \ the best-kn 
\ , labl 
I 
Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank also prin 
West { Railw Exy On ) $100, 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 
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Bring back perfect pictures of your trip.. = he. 
oe \ 
rather than disappointments and wasted - => \ 
film. With a compact, easy-to-use WESTON =. 


| 


Exposure Meter you'll get correct exposures 


every shot perfect still or movie 


HM 


j 


pictures. Be sure to have one this summer 
See both WESTON models at your 
local photo shop today 


WE STON EXPOSURE METERS 


The Meters Most Photographers Use 
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EDDIE 


creates a masterly paradox: a basically decent insufferable guy 


(Continued from Page 20) 
tracts the eye of George Hurstwood 
(Laurence Olivier), a solid citizen, 
manager of a smart restaurant 
Hurstwood, completely infatuated, 
pays assiduous court to Carrie, fi- 
nally, almost inadvertently, taps the 
till at Fitzgerald’s, the restaurant 
where he is manager, and runs off 
with her to New York. But the idyll 
\ de- 


tective catches up with the couple, 


never has time even to begin 


Hurstwood hands over most of his 
stolen jackpot, and failure and pov- 
erty set in. Hurstwood, hounded by 
a righteous but vindictive wife (Mir- 
iam Hopkins), drops lower and 
lower both in despondency and 
worldly position. Carrie becomes a 
chorus girl and tries to support both 
of them. They have, and lose, a 
baby. Mischance separates them, 
and, as Carrie’s stage star rises, 
Hurstwood’s star sinks even deeper 
There is the faintest, saddest flicker 
of a final re-encounter, then they 
lose each other again—Carrie still 
young, beautiful and successful, 
Hurstwood a faceless man among 
the clientele of flophouses and Bow- 
ery mendicants—a Dreiser plot as 
simple and unrelieved and indeed 
corny as a Skid Row sermon or a 
medieval morality play, but brought 
to the screen with urgency and hu- 
manity and impact 

Where A Place in the Sun shifted 
Dreiser's time-setting to the present, 
Carrie keeps it closer to the original. 
The movie time is 1905 to 1910 and 


Emil Kuri’s sets work the miracle of 


being evocatively nostalgic, yet 
never quaint. Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz’s screen play is literate with- 
out becoming heavy or precious. 
Victor Milner’s photography is a 


fluid masterpiece of emotion made 


ALBERT, as the salesman who “befriends” 


Carrie, 


visible. But the master and co- 
ordinator of Carrie, the man ulti- 
mately and intimately responsible 
for its strength and beauty, is Pro- 
ducer William Wyler 

In mulling over Carrie’s produc- 
tion problems, Wyler seemed to be 
most impressed by Olivier’s ease in 
the role of a slightly more person- 
able turn-of-the-century Sherman 
Billingsley—particularly by his 
mastery of the American accent. 

“He was wonderful,” Wyler said. 
“He is wonderful. From the minute 
he was interested in the part, he be- 
gan to learn American. Not just 
tricks or phrases, but intonation and 
a sort of American feeling for speech. 
Spencer Tracy is a great friend of his 
and he used to study his speech. 
Larry would suddenly say out of a 
clear sky, ‘Say “Thank you very 
much,” or some simple phrase, and 
then listen very carefully as Tracy 
would say it. Of course, praise can’t 
do him justice. But then you’ve seen 
him in the picture. 

The same reality and dimension is 
achieved in the rest of Carrie’s cast- 
ing. Eddie Albert, in a part that 
could be a comic caricature of a 
flashy salesman, conveys an amaz- 
ing and electric charm, with depth 
beyond its surface brashness. All 
the caricature elements are there 
the overbrashness, the slick opti- 
mism, the command of cliché—yet 
you can accept his Charley Drouet 
as a basically pretty decent type of 
insufferable guy. Miriam Hopkins’ 
Mrs. Hurstwood is a grim, unrelent- 
ing matron, as forbidding as vinegar 
paste and frighteningly plausible. 
Go further down the line to minor 
Ray Teal as the detec- 
tive who tracks Carrie and Hurst- 


characters 


wood to New York, in a scene that 








lasts only two minutes, establishes an exercise for different possibili- 
himself completely as a jolly bag of _ ties, it couldn’t have been richer. 
leering, friendly slime. Barry Kelley You have the poor girl arriving in 
iS a monstrous and magnificent sa- the city, you have all her confusion 
loonkeeper. Sara Berner, a fugitive and conflict, you have the harsh, 
from radio, is warmly effective as _ bare life of poverty—with that one 
Carrie and Hurstwood’s neighborin glamorous glimpse of elegance and 
their tenement period. And so on all finery before the detective arrives, 
the way through. that breathless Edith Head dress and 

Jennifer Jones’ Carrie isa roman- that halo of a hat—and then, after 
tic creation combining the ever-ex- _ the poverty, again the glamour of the 
citing beauty that is Miss Jones’ stage. I couldn’t have been luckier.” 
with an earthy vigor and a shy be- Carrie has all the ingredients of 
wilderment that are Carrie’s own. greatness and success: Wyler’s di- 

“It was a perfect part,” Miss Jones rection, a great cast in a great story. 
said. “Of course Wyler is magic to It has everything except lightness 
work for. He doesn’t just tell you and be-kind-to-customers relief, but 
what to do; he makes you know. I think one or two movies a year 
And any woman would be fasci- may be permitted not only to sur- 
nated by the opportunities of a part vive but to succeed on the simple 
like Carrie. If it had been written as _ basis of artistry, honesty and power. 





NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 





Y Outcast of the Islands (United Artists). Expert British 
director Carol Reed serves up a Stirring helping of Conrad 
with the exotic Arab girl, Kerima, as added spice 


pl 
Sy) 
Y Storm Over Tibet (Columbia). You didn’t see the match- 
less mountain photography of the Swiss-made Demon of the 
Himalayas because it was a war caSualty. This spectacular 
footage has been salvaged from it and fitted out with a 


new plot and English dialogue by Laslo Benedek, Ivan 
Tors, Sam Meyer and Andrew Marton. 


Y The Outcasts of Poker Flat (20th Century-Fox). Bret Harte 
might have some difficulty recognizing his classic short 
story, but the added trimmings make a grim and absorbing 
character study. The cast includes Ann Baxter, Miriam 
Hopkins and Cameron Mitchell. 





Y Fame and the Devil (Cohen-Realart). Light fare from Italy, 
with English sound track dubbed in. Old-timer Mischa 
Auer is pleasant to see again, this time as a famous 
diplomat. Marylin Buferd is beautiful. 

~ 


¥Y The Quiet Man (Republic). John Ford directs John 
Wayne, Maureen O'Hara, Arthur Shields, Barry Fitzgerald, 
Ward Bond and Victor McLaglen in a grand broth of a 
brawling movie. Scene: Ireland. 





¥ Pat and Mike (M-G-M) continues the Tracy-Hepburn 
tradition of Adam and Eve and does it with successful, high 
good humor. Tracy is a hot-shot sports promoter and 
Katie is the girl champ he promotes. Fast and funny. 


X Clash by Night (RKO). There are fine moments in this 
cinematization of the Odets play, but it fails to hang 
together in spite of good work by Barbara Stanwyck, 
Robert Ryan, newcomer Keith Andes and the current 
Goddess of Love (junior grade), Marilyn Monroe. 





X Scaramouche (M-G-M). It was a good idea to remake the 
old Ramon Navarro starrer, but somewhere along the way 
its vitality was lost. It comes out as distinctly minor cloak- 
and-dagger doings despite fine swashbuckling by Stewart 
Granger and Mel Ferrer and handsome feminine display by 
Eleanor Parker, Janet Leigh and Nina Foch. THE END 
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Discover a “New World” 
of Pleasure in 


ALABAMA 


Just name your own vacauion pleasure! —and you'll find 
it in Sunny, Colorful Alabama! It you choose, curn 
back the pages of history in this land of six flags—wan 
der where DeSow fought Indian Chief Tuskaloosa 

where General Andrew Jackson fought his famous bat 
tle with the Creck Indians where the Confederate 


States of America was born 


Or, if it’s the modern touch you want, there are 
resttul mountain retreats, nestled in the foot of the 
colorful Appalachian Range in North Alabama 
green, gracetul golf courses sunny, mviting beaches 
on the Gulf of Mexico and peaceful inland lakes 


alive with fish 


And much, much more! See Alabama's herds of 
fine cattle grazing on lush pastures See Alabama's 
historic plantations and modern farms surrounded 
by stretching cotton fields Visit agricultural exper 
ment stations where science is working side by side 


with nature 


Yes, whatever you seek in vacation pleasure, you'll 
find it in Alabama — whether it be sightseeing at Ala 
bama's vast hydro-electric dam sites in the TVA area 

or in the South's “steel capitol” in Birmingham 
where Vulcan, the world’s second largest iron statue 
overlooks a rich industrial valley You'll find appeal 
too, in Alabama's colorful panorama of gay flowers 
fishing and hunting in season the famous Ave Maria 
Grouo the French influence in contrasting Mobile 


the graceful ante-bellum homes 


So this year “discover Alabama! The roads are 


good yet still being improved and P.S.—It's all 


mighty, mighty economical’ 


(Speed limit 60 m.p.h. daytime; 50 at night) 


There's a Treasure of Pleasure in Sunny 


ALABAMA 
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HOLIDAY — here and there 


\ lighthearted almanac of people, places and events in the news this month 





AUGUST CEREMONIALS 


August, the absolute apex of the 
Having-Wonderful-Time-Wish- 
You-Were-Here season, is also the 
world’s favorite time for kermises, 
galas, rodeos, feste popolari, gym- 
khanas and ceremonial throwings-in- 
the-water. Here is only a tiny 
sampling 

Kasseler Zissel “Festival of 100,- 
000 Lights,’ Kassel, Germany (Aug. 
3); Royal National Eisteddfod with 
30,000 voices, Aberystwyth, Cardi- 
ganshire, Wales (Aug. 4-9); 20th 
Annual Alabama Deep Sea Fishing 
Rodeo, Mobile (Aug. 16-17); Our 
Lady of Agony Festival—eight days 
of bullfights, pageants and proces- 
sions—Amares, Bouro, Portugal 
(Aug. 15-22); Scottish National 
Sheepdog Trials, Paisley (Aug. 
29-30); Onion Festival, Le Mans, 
Sarthe, France (Aug. 29). Water 
worshipers will be busy at Biarritz, 
France, which has its Blessing of the 
Sea on-August 17, and in Egypt, 
where the ancient “Wedding of the 
Nile” will be observed as usual. At 
this latter event, a plaster statue is 
pitched into the river, fireworks are 
shot off and the king’s own cavalry 
puts on a show—all quite a come- 
down from the carefree old days 
along the Nile, when a live and 
lovely damsel was thrown to Old 
Man River. 


COVER TO COVER 


Along the HoLipay beat the pick- 
ings are equally rich and various. If 
you find yourself in Japan (see Jim 
Michener’s story on Page 26), you 


might want to take in the Festival of 


Nemuri Nagashi at Akita on August 
6, where young men will try to outdo 
each other at balancing long bamboo 
poles hung with dozens of lanterns. 
The New Jersey beaches (see Page 
90) will have a practically continuous 
roller derby throughout the month 
at Atlantic City’s Convention Hall. 
Or, following Phil Stong along the 
northern reaches of Route | (see 
Page 42), you couldn't go wrong on 
the Lobster and Sea Foods Festival 
at Rockland, Maine (Aug. 1-3), 
joining some 20,000 buttery-chinned 
feasters on local lobsters, clams, 
perch, sardines, potatoes and pickles. 


QUIZ KID 


It occurred to us that the line of 
work practiced by the strange-look- 
ing, 1890 citizen below might be as 
much of a puzzler to you as it was to 
us when we first laid eyes on his 
photograph. We can help you with a 
few hints. He is not: a) a foul-ball 
collector on his way home from the 
Polo Grounds; b) a traveling sales- 
man for a midget bowling alley con- 
cern; c) a Portuguese fisherman with 
a good day’s haul of blowfish. You 
can discover his identity after a 
month of excruciating suspense, in 
Alice Austen's America, a remark- 
able (we think) picture story by this 
country’s first great woman pho- 
tographer, in September HOLIDAY. 


Aviv, in Tel Aviv, on the Mediter- 
ranean. Israel adds to all the stand- 
ard vacation attractions the fas- 
cinating local pastime of “archae- 
ological walks” over such ancient 
sites as Caesarea and the recently 
unearthed original city of Tel Aviv. 
“We still. have problems, though,” 
Miss Broza said, shaking her head. 
“For instance, we have photogra- 
phers out right now working to relieve 
one terrible shortage. You see, we've 
never had any picture post cards.” 


WINNER 


The XV Olympic Games are upon 
us, running from July 19 through 
August 3 at Helsinki, Finland. 
Browsing through some Olympic 


What is he? See next month's picture story of the 90's, Alice Austen's America, 


ISRAEL ITEMS 


We were lucky to receive a visit 
the other day from Miss Irene 
Broza, a member of the Foreign 
Office of that muscular, four-year- 
old State of Israel. Miss Broza, cer- 
tainly the prettiest foreign officer 
we ever laid eyes on, dropped in to 
tell us about Israel’s tourist boom. 
No less than 45 new hotels are under 
construction, and foreigners and res- 
idents are enthusiastic about such 
attractions as Galei Kinereth, the 
winter resort on the Sea of Galilee; 
the “seaside Switzerland” of Mount 
Carmel, near Haifa: the natural hot 
springs of Tiberias: and a spanking 
new de luxe tourist motel, Ramat 


HOLIDAY 


records the other day, we came upon 
a couple of surprising individual 
Olympic accomplishments that you 
may have overlooked. One was the 
stunning record of an American ath- 
lete, R. C. Ewry, who simply won 
the standing high jump in 1900, 1904, 
1906 and 1908, the standing broad 
jump in 1900, 1904, 1906 and 1908, 
and the standing hop, step and jump 
in 1900 and 1904. All three events 
were discontinued shortly thereafter, 
doubtless for lack of competitors. 
The other winner we liked was M. 
Moreaux, a Frenchman who, in 
1906, won a gold medal in Shooting, 
Pistol or Revolver, Not Automatic, 
Individual, using a duelling pistol. 


THE END 


AUGUST 





EASY GOING, WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE— 


DEMAND Bendix’ 
COASTER BRAKE 


because it's built by the world’s foremost 
authority on braking—the same organi- 
zation that makes the brakes for your car. 


% Your dealer will gladly put 
on the brake you want —% 
just say’ Bendix* Coaster 
Brake." *nec. us. pat. oFF 
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Just what is Japan like? 

And what kind of people are the Japanese? 
Here is a double-length report 

on our recent enemies by a man who 
fought them in the Pacific and who 


has just revisited them to give you this 


intimate, colorful and surprising picture of 


JAPA 








By JAMES A. MICHENER 


FOR the past seven years Americans have occupied Japan as 
victors, Their occupation has been just and gentle, reflecting 
credit on each nation; but from now on Americans who visit 
Japan will do so as guests of a sovereign country. 

If you are one of the lucky ones, you will find in Japan a land 
of exquisite beauty and a people dedicated to its cultivation. 
From great Fujiyama down to the twisting, rocky coast line, 
and on the terraced hillsides and tiny plains, you will be aware 
of an exotic, utterly un-Western terrain. In the cities, where the 
ways and comforts of the West are at your disposal, you will be 
captivated by the gaudy colors and the sensitive artistry with 
which the Japanese dress up their lives—and you will wonder 
how this delicate civilization took root and flowered on an ash 
heap of volcanic islands, in the teeth of hunger and catastrophe 
and man-made tragedy. You may not understand these people, 
you may be puzzled by their strange religion, their intense 
reverence of national heroes, their medieval attitude toward 
women, their sense of discipline in all things, from the contem- 
plation of a plum blossom to the awesome ceremonial of 
hara-kiri—but if you go among them, as I did, and look for the 
little-known soul of Japan, you are in for a refreshing, deeply 
rewarding experience. 


<— 

MAKING TEA by the ceremony of cha-no-yu, a Japanese contem- 
plates the muted room décor and heirloom utensils, moves slowly, 
solemnly, takes hours to fix his greenish, thick and bitter brew. 
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with me on a visit to Takeo Sato, of 
As you approach his home you will be 


ed. It is unpainted, weather-beaten, on 





i street dreary with similar unpainted, weather- 


eaten houses. For Japan likes to hide its inner 

beauty from the street, so that when you enter 
the quiet home the effect of tranquillity and art 
\ € ghtened 


\t_ the doorway of the Sato home Mrs. 
kimonoed woman of forty, 
ind bows till her head touches 
two quite beautiful daughters, 
ir-old Akira (beautiful sun) and 
ir-old Yasuko (peace of mind)—adorned 
er kimonos—also bow to the floor, 
hen rise to take your wraps. Mr. Sato, a forty- 
ir-old professor, is dressed in Western 

hes; he greets you with a sturdy handshake 
You kick off your shoes and step across the 
hold—never on it, for that is dangerous 
one of the finest floorings yet in- 
d: Tatami mats, six by three feet, made of a 
-inch-thick rice-straw filler covered by an 


t 


ite woven white reed of the I plant and 


edged with a one-inch maroon or blue cloth 


h ie 
det 


\bove the doorway hangs a long length of 


rice-straw rope, which you will see constantly in 
Japan. From the rope hang strips of white paper 
cut in an ancient design somehow resembling 
This is the Satos’ 
Shinto shrine and here reside the benevolent 


Christmas-tree decorations 


Mrs. Sato, bowing, leads you to your room. 


It’s fourteen tatami large—room size is always 
indicated in this way—and is cut off from the 
rest of the house by twelve sliding doors made of 
thin strips of wood to which have been pasted 
sheets of strong opaque rice paper. Your room 
contains no furniture. There is an alcove, where a 
picture hangs on a brocaded scroll over a vase 
with one flower. Across the room stands another 
vase, holding a large bouquet. 

For your clothing the Sato girls bring in low 
shallow trays, which they place upon the floor. 
When your bags are unpacked, the girls whisk 
them away and you stand in the middle of a 
completely furnished Japanese room. Low lines 
predominate; the soft, natural wood blends 
with the beautiful tatami matting. There are no 
rooms like these anywhere else in the world 
and they tell much about the Japanese char- 
acter: controlled, art-conscious, unostentatious, 
everything in the place ordained for it by cus- 
tom and law. 

Now the family leads you to their quarters and 
again there is no item of furniture to be seen. Thin 
cushions line the wall and on one of these you sit. 
Many nations have the custom of sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, but the Japanese double their 
legs directly under them and sit upon their 
ankles. Mr. Sato says, “Don’t you try it! In 
fact, it would probably be better for us if we 
didn’t either.’ Like most successful Japanese, 
Mr. Sato speaks good English. He brings out a 
low armrest such as the ancient Romans used, 





and with little difficulty you find a comfortable 
position. 

Just as you are beginning to feel cold, for 
although this is winter the Satos have no heat, 
Mrs. Sato leads you to the kotatsu: In the center 
of the floor is a deep hole five feet square, its 
edges lined with old bed quilts. At the bottom is a 
small iron brazier of burning charcoal. From the 
corners of the hole rise stout poles to which, 
eighteen inches above the floor, a table is fas- 
tened. From the edges of the table hang three 
thicknesses of heavy blanket. You wriggle under 
them, sit on the floor, dangle your feet against 
the brazier, and tuck the blankets around your 
middle. In a moment you are glowingly warm. 

(I once sat with Mr. Sato and two of his profes- 
sor friends for three days in the kotatsu, arguing 
about the economics of Japan, and although the 
weather was well below freezing and the sliding 
doors were kept open so we could appreciate the 
snow, we were quite warm.) 

After you have been warmed Mrs. Sato leads 
you to another room, where she serves sushi, 
Japan’s national dish. To a bowl of rice flavored 
with salt, sugar and vinegar she adds bits of fresh 
fish and flakes of a remarkable dehydrated fish 
that looks like black petrified wood but which 
tastes better than any fish you've ever eaten. On 
the side there are soup, bits of vegetable and 
condiments. 

It is not only Mrs. Sato’s excellent cooking 
which makes this meal unique. It is the ritual of 
serving food that you will never forget. Mrs. Sato, 


FISHERMEN labor naked and knot-muscled in the Pacific breakers off Kamogawa, hauling in a piece of the huge catch—in some years a fourth of 








of course, does not eat with her guests. She 
approaches the dining-room door with trays, 
drops to her knees and crawls forward daintily 
with each dish. 

Before you she places a small lacquered table 
of exquisite artistry. On it she arranges six or 
seven lacquered dishes, each a work of art that 
has been inherited through many generations. 
They are inky black with a hint of gold design. 
The chopsticks are ivory, the exquisite ceramic 
block on which they rest came from Korea cen- 
turies ago, and the sake cups are fragile china. 

Each dish contains one item of food, arranged 
to emphasize its color, texture and design. The 
clear brown soup contains one piece of beet, one 
wedge of onion and one shred of meat. Even the 
sushi, which you might expect to be thrown 
together in the Chinese style, has been care- 
fully designed, with the bits of fish artistically 
arranged. Mrs. Sato has spent four hours pre- 
paring this meal. 

After lunch you inspect the house. Like most 
Japanese houses it is on one floor, but unlike 
most it is large: fourteen rooms plus one each for 
the three servants. Mrs. Sato says it takes her all 
morning to clean the house; she keeps it spotless. 

Mr. Sato says, “This house is a bother. Much 
too big for the way we live today. My grand- 
parents had half a dozen servants and sixteen 
members of the family living here at once. I'd 
like to sell it, but I can’t give up the gardens.” 

He takes you outside. If you prefer formal 
French gardens, you may not think much of 


“es 





Mr. Sato’s, which seem more like casual bits of 
woodland enclosed by the walls of his house. 
Rocks, sand, trees and shrubs combine to make a 
rugged and handsome landscape, whose out- 
standing glory is a big pine tree some two 
hundred years old. 

Generations of gardeners have studied this 
tree, trying to discover precisely which way each 
branch should grow to produce the finest artistic 
effect. Some branches were drawn toward the 
house, others were wired into lovely, fantastic 
shapes or were weighted down with stones to 
keep them hovering a few inches above the earth. 
Since winter snows might damage such a tree, 
each autumn Mr. Sato sets a tall bamboo pillar 
up through the branches; from it he suspends 
strong ropes which hold each single branchlet in 
place through the winter. Today the old pine 
looks like an umbrella and you can scarcely see 
the green branches through the white ropes. 

Each tree and shrub in the Sato gardens is so 
protected every year. Each stem is studied to 
see whether it adds to the general beauty of the 
garden. The result is a natural setting symboliz- 
ing Japan: everything in its place, everything 
drawn up tight. 

At dinner Mrs. Sato serves you sukiyaki, the 
second of Japan’s national dishes, and by all odds 
the best. In the middle of the kotatsu table she 
places a large charcoal brazier on which rests a 
big, low-edged iron skillet. While it gets red-hot 
she brings in a very large china tray on which have 
been piled in perfect design green vegetable leaves, 





a silvery slippery kind of noodle, mushrooms, 
white leeks, quartered onions, little chunks of 
bean curd, squares of suet—all topped by long 
thin slices of very red meat. 

Mrs. Sato draws in her breath as the guests 
compliment her on the attractiveness of the ingre- 
dients; then she pops the suet into the skillet. As 
it sizzles she pours in soy sauce and sake wine. 
When the broth seems right, she takes long chop- 
sticks and places the vegetables in one by one 
with strips of meat on top. As the dish sizzles and 
its aroma rises, Mrs. Sato throws in many spoon- 
fuls of sugar, some salt and large pinches of aji, 
a remarkable condiment which enhances all 
true flavors. 

While this has been going on you have been 
whipping a raw egg in your individual bowl. Mr. 
Sato says, “Sukiyaki always presents a nice philo- 
sophical problem. You get so hungry waiting 
that as soon as it’s ready you start to eat. But if 
you're wise you wait until well toward the end, 
when all the juices have begun to blend.” 

You can’t wait. You dive your chopsticks into 
the skillet and come forth with some meat, a bit 
of onion and a chunk of bean curd. These go 
into the egg sauce for cooling and then into your 
mouth. Sukiyaki is an especially admirable dish 
because its sociable manner of preparation, its 
pervading aroma and the fellowship of pitching 
into the common pot for what you like best all 
add gusto to the excellence of the food. 

After dinner Mrs. Sato and her daughters 
who would not, of course, (Continued on Page 31) 


the world total—without which Japan would starve. The men are just taking over from the women, who have cranked the net in by capstan. 
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(Contir from Page 29) eat with guests—climb 
into the kotatsu; conversation becomes animated. 
You ask what a brilliant kimono like the one 
Akira is wearing costs and Mr. Sato winces. His 
wife says, “For the outer kimono, $35. For the 
inner one, $25. For the flowered coat, $35. And 
for the brocaded sash, $100.” 

Mr. Sato says, “There are other items too.” 

Mrs. Sato laughs. “Counting all my kimonos 
for work I have about 100 major pieces of cloth 
which | can combine in various ways just as 
Western women combine blouses and skirts. You 
might say I have thirty-five kimonos.” 

Akira says, “What is important is to wear the 
right color at the right time.” 

Mr. Sato adds, “A Japanese can look at a 
kimono and say, “That's for a nineteen-year-old 
girl.” Or, ‘That's for a woman of forty. 

Akira says, “Most of us at school prefer West- 
ern clothes. The kimono is not at all satisfactory. 
Too difficult to take big steps.” 

It is now bedtime and Mrs. Sato shows you to 
your room. In the middle of the floor a very thick 
bedroll has been spread. During the day it was 
stored away in a closet, as were all the other beds. 

You leave some of the sliding doors open so 
that you can see the garden as the moon rises 
over Mr. Sato’s priceless pine tree. 

In the morning, when you leave this beautiful 
and simple home, Mrs. Sato is out front polishing 
your shoes and her daughters are bowing low in 
respect to the parting guest. Then Mrs. Sato 
hurries in to help you on with your coat, Mr. 
Sato shakes hands vigorously and you are back 
on the dark and ugly street. If you had never 
stepped into the Sato home you could not have 
had the slightest idea of what delicate beauty 
there is behind every street. in Japan. 


Just as there is beauty in the Japanese home, 
so is there tragedy in the Japanese land. 

North of Tokyo the train swings eastward but 
a spur continues, forming a tiny triangle of earth. 
In any other country this insignificant soil would 
be weed-grown, but in Japan it is a man’s farm. 
On one side it is fourteen feet long, on the other 
eleven, and along the base only five. Meticulous 
dikes surround it to conserve the water in which 
rice grows. This is one field in the three-field 
farm of Jiro Watanabe. 

In spring squat, bowlegged Watanabe-san sows 
his finy fields with rice, which he tends with con- 
stant and backbreaking toil through the summer. 
As soon as the rice is reaped he trenches the soil 
into mounds, on which he grows winter wheat. 
Between the rows he plants vegetables, and once 
every three or four years he digs from his precious 
fields all the topsoil right down to the clay pan, 
sifting and refining each inch of soil with his 
hands, returning it at last for the endless cultiva- 
tion which Japanese soil undergoes. 

Since Japan could not possibly survive if its 
human sewage washed out to sea, Watanabe-san 


collects all he can and allows it to rot along with 


> 
FUJLYAMA towers 12,395 feet above the sea, 
inspires the Japanese with a mystic urge to climb 
its lordly cone. One of their names for the moun- 
tain is Fuji-san, meaning the Honorable Fuji. 
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g per iods of isolation the Japanese 


one of the world’s most homo- 


¢, yet one finds on a Japanese street 


rying types of faces than in America 


Shrine Island 


There are wonderful round faces called Satsuma, 
long narrow faces, square peasant faces, faces 
that look 


many almost identical with the American Indian. 


as if they belonged to Eskimos and 


Most surprising are the numerous faces that look 
entirely European or American 

Of course, Japan has a national character, but 
now is hardly the time to discover it, for her 
people have suffered such violent dislocations of 
spirit as to induce schizophrenia. Up to 1867 
Japan was a feudal dictatorship of the most re- 
pressive kind. The Samurai—the warrior caste 
could cut down commoners who offended them 
even by an uncourteous look. 

In 1651 the peasant Sogoro, on behalf of 300 
oppressed neighbors, protested to the court that 
a local baron was ruling unjustly and stealing 
from both the peasants and the shogun. An in- 
vestigation was made and the baron punished. 
But because Sogoro had dared to speak against 
his master he and his wife watched their children 
beheaded and were then crucified. 

The Meiji Restoration in 1868 brought a com- 
plete change. A kind of democracy operated by 
wealthy families was adopted and progressive 
ideas from Europe introduced 

In the 1930’s the army changed Japan back 
into a deadly dictatorship. A new religion was 
instituted, history was rewritten and Japan under- 
went a complete mental hypnosis. War inevitably 
resulted, with frenzied initial victories and terri- 
fying final collapse. 

Then came another about-face. In 1945 the 
Japanese had to discard their myths and face new 
ideas, new theories of government, new ideas 
of national life. It is too early, now in 1952, to 
say how well the grafts are taking, but at least 
the conquerors have stepped aside and Japan 
forward as a 


is feeling its way democracy. 


Emperor Hirohito spoke brave words against 


SHINTO PRIESTS march single file to the Holy of Holies in the 
three-day ceremony honoring the good Emperor Meiji, founder 


communism when he resumed his sovereignty last 
April—and three days later his Red subjects re- 
plied with a violent May Day riot. After all its 
political gyrations of the past century, Japan is 
understandably dizzy, and it is a wise Japanese 
who knows what he stands for today. 


One thing is certain, however; no other nation 
is so profoundly dedicated to art. Mrs. Sato’s 
lunch is a masterpiece. Her daughters’ kimonos 
were designed by skilled artists. Japanese books 
are the most artistically printed in the world. 
Japanese gardens are things of rare beauty and 
even the most ordinary implements of living are 
apt to be as lovely as Grecian urns. Some of the 
early sculptured Buddhas are masterpieces equal- 
buildings like the 
National Museum of Tokyo are breath-taking 
blends of Oriental and Western styles. And in the 


ing Michelangelo. Certain 


torii, the traditional religious gateway to Shinto 
shrines, the Japanese have devised one of the 
most perfect architectural forms. 

The high point of Japanese art is its painting. 
Few Americans realize that Japanese painting 
was superb when Europe was still a dark cultural 
blob. In portraiture, landscape and the render- 
ing of architectural forms, Japanese artists far 
excelled European. Men scarcely known in the 
rest of the world created masterpieces. For exam- 
ple, I never heard of Sotatsu, Eitoku or Sesshu; 
yet the first painted wonderful gamin figures 
which in 1630 presaged Picasso; the second 
painted glorious huge screens in gold and silver 
landscapes; and the last created simple yet ex- 
quisite black-and-white paintings. 

The joy of Japanese painting is the frequency 
with which one stumbles upon some long-forgot- 
ten painter who has done an incomparable scene 
from nature. To take one example from thou- 





of modern Japan, in his shrine at Tokyo. Shinto has no formal 
creed; it worships the departed not as deities but as spirits 


sands, a man named Mitsunobu in the 16th 
Century did a lovely picture of a red bird in the 
snow, standing upon a dead limb set against a 
single spray of green leaves and berries. It is a 
masterpiece 

Most foreigners know Japan’s art only through 
wood-block prints, those amazing creations of 
line and color. Western artists like Whistler, 
Van Gogh and Toulouse-Lautrec were astounded 
by these dazzling prints and modified their styles 
accordingly. 

Today the entire world pays tribute to Shara- 
ku’s fantastic actors, Utamaro’s slender ladies, 
Hokusai’s views of Mount Fuji, and Hiroshige’s 
picture of robust life in and near Tokyo. Most 
critics consider the latter a high-water mark of 
Japanese painting: peasants sweat with great 
burdens, ford a river, warm their bare bottoms 
over an evening fire. Here is a record of Japanese 
life that equals Breughel. 

Curiously, the Japanese think little of their 
wood-block artists; today the best collections are 
to be found in European and American museums. 
Three reasons account for this depreciation of 
their own art by cultured Japanese. First, Japan 
has always treasured art that sprang from Chi- 
nese sources, and the wood block, a strongly 
native art form, is still looked down upon. 

Second, the wood block was never the work of 
one artist. Hokusai drew a picture, an engraver 
cut the twenty or thirty blocks needed, and a 
printer applied the color and the paper to each 
block, fitting all into a harmonious whole. 

But the most important objection to wood 
blocks, in the eyes of cultured Japanese, is their 
content. They are called ukiyoe, or “prints of the 
floating world” of the actors, geishas, prostitutes, 
and innkeepers who with wrestlers and writers 
made up the disreputable world of that day. 
Furthermore, the greatest pictures of Hokusai 


and Hiroshige were ground out wholesale to sell 
to country yokels in to see the’ sights. Proper 
people still evince displeasure that foreigners 
equate this “floating world” with Japanese art. 
Said one bitterly, “It’s as if I told you that the 
only American art worth anything is Li'l Abner.” 

Recently Japan gave evidence of its universal 
interest in art. A play on the life of Van Gogh 
became an unexpected success. Each night the 
mad artist had to cut up a copy of his famous 
sunflowers. The company had acquired only a 
few copies of the painting and advertised quickly 
for more. Within a week seventy-two butchers 
and lawyers and housewives appeared with copies 
they had painted. The play ran for ten weeks, 
then moved to Osaka where local butchers and 
lawyers and housewives again turned up with the 
copies they had painted. 

Today Japanese artists make a good living. 
Since each home should have at least four origi- 
nal paintings to hang in the alcove as the seasons 
change—the Satos have about two hundred 
there is an active market. 


There has been only one Japanese novel of 
world class, but it stands near the head of 
anybody’s list: Lady Murasaki’s sexy The Tale of 
Genji. Written around 10#S, it is a sophisticated 
epic which tells the story of a leading Japanese 
family. Because an emperor appears in it, Genji 
was not made into a play or motion picture, for 
to have represented an emperor by a mere human 
being would have been sacrilege; but after emper- 
ors were declared mortal the restriction was 
lifted, and today the stages are filled with versions 
of the Genji story. 

Many Japanese writers have literally killed 
themselves making a living. Consider the case of 
brilliant Fumio Niwa, a tough young sailor who 





BUDDHA and his apostles preside in effigy over 
a hell-like hot-springs spa at Beppu, on Kyushu 


has been called the John Steinbeck of Japan. To 
make a living he must write two or three books a 
year. During the first three weeks of 1952 he 
wrote and sold ten short stories. Yet he made 
barely enough to live on. He told me that in ten 
years he filled 50,000 of the big oblong sheets 
Japanese writers use, each with 400 squares lightly 
printed in blue to keep the Chinese characters 
straight. We reckoned that he had written about 
2,000,000 words each year, all in long hand. He 
showed me his right hand which bore huge cal- 
luses where his fingers gripped the pen. He said, 
“After the day’s work is done | 
three in the 


it up till two or 
morning trying to write great 
. . like Sartre or Steinbeck. | work seven 
days a week.” 


novels . 
Last year Japan’s finest woman 
novelist died of exhaustion. Across from us as we 
talked sat her successor, a delightful young 
woman. She said, “I! work all the time too.”’ She 
will publish three novels this year. 

The main reason for this slavery is that Japa 
nese publishers cannot pay decent royalties, but a 
contributing facter is that today’s intelligentsia 


look overseas, just as their ancestors looked to 
China. Now it is France and Russia and to a 
lesser degree England. (America has not made 
much dent because a weird military rule pro- 
hibited the publication of American novels dur- 
ing most of the occupation, but now that restric- 
tions have been lifted we are catching up, with 
Hemingway and Fitzgerald leading the field.) 

A major literary activity in Japan has always 
been the composition of seventeen or thirty-one 
syllable poems. Everyone tries his hand at it and 
One held 


The frog 


the most successful gain national fame 
to be perfect reads, “Stillness pre 


jumps into the pond and we hear the splash of 
water.” The poem is deemed excellent becuuse 
the mind must complete it: “Now th rid ij 


more quiet.” 
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made up of choice bits from many plays, whose 
Stories are impossible to follow. I once boned up 
on a play whose synopsis read: ““Two men meet 
in a lonely gorge and are about to kill one another 
when from the distance a strange man cries, “Wait 
a minute,’ and tells them how foolish they are to 


fight.’ | went to the play but it wasn’t a lonely 


gorge, it was a luxurious palace. It wasn’t two 
lonely men, it was three bullies, each with eight 
retainers. They weren't stopped by a man, it was 
a woman. And she didn’t preach peace, she killed 
eighteen servants. I went back to the synopsis and 
read in fine print, “Sometimes local companies 
adapt this play to their own actors.” 


Most kabuki plays would be flops in any other 
medium, but the masterpiece of Kabuki would be 
a success in any language. It tells the story of the 
Forty-Seven Ronin and as long as Japan exists 
this strange and horrible tale will bear retelling. 

In the year 1701 two young noblemen were 
appointed to receive a visiting dignitary. Unin- 
formed as to procedure, they sought instruction 
from the steward of the court, an evil and rapa- 
cious old man who refused to coach them prop- 
erly unless amply bribed. One of the nobles paid 
him well and learned the rules. The other refused 
and made a fool of himself before the visitors. In 
a rage he tried to kill the steward. 

For having drawn his sword in the palace he 
was sentenced to commit hara-kiri, his family was 
dispersed, his lands were forfeited, and his sixty 
loyal retainers were condemned to be homeless 
wanderers, or ronin. By feudal law the ronin were 
obligated to revenge themselves on the evil stew- 
ard. He was too powerful to be attacked openly, 
so they devised a stratagem under which they 
ipparently disbanded, while their leader went to 
Kyoto, where he pretended to lead an abandoned 
life. One day a samurai, himself quite brave, 
found the leader of the ronin lying drank in a 
gutter. Outraged that any man should be so 
cowardly, the samurai withdrew the drunk’s 
sword and saw to his horror that the sacred blade 
had been allowed to rust before revenge had been 
achieve Throwing down the sword, he spat 
upon the drunk and circulated the story that the 
ronin were indeed cowards. 

When the steward heard of this incident he 
relaxed his guard and on December 15, 1702, the 
forty-seven bravest ronin assembled in a snow- 
storm and invaded their enemy’s fortress. Inade- 
quately guarded, it fell and the ronin cut off the 
steward’s head and carried it openly through the 
streets of Tokyo to place it at the foot of their 
dead leader’s grave. Then they surrendered. 

They had defied the law and were ordered to 
atone by committing hara-kiri. On one awful 


afternoon al! forty-seven did so. 


Today on a back street in Tokyo the graves of 


the forty-seven ronin—there are forty-eight actu- 
ally—are a national shrine. Only rarely does a 
Japanese take a foreigner there, for the ronin and 
the man in the forty-eighth grave are peculiarly 
sacred to Japan. Each day men and women come 
to these graves; before each grave is a small con- 
tainer in which religious wafers are burned. And 
in a nearby museum are relics of the forty-seven 
ronin. Life-size statues of the ferocious men glare 
down. Each is named. His exploits are known and 








DIVING GIRLS in inexpensive briefs have little time for social flutter. Their 
job is to prowl for abalone on the cold ocean floor, as their mothers and grand- 


mothers did before them, and they can stay below almost five minutes at a time. 






























whisper to children, “That is Oishi, 


ho lay drunk in the gutter.” In large glass cases 
the last memorials of the ronin: swords, 


intlets, writing pens. It is almost frightening to 
ee the intensity with which Japanese children 
cs 

The story of the forty-eighth grave is perhaps 
1e most remarka 
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BAREFOOT PILGRIM in Kyoto studies a “garden” of gravel. The big stones 


represent Pacific islands, the small ones ocean currents swirling neatly by them 


cut the branches back. When he died his son 
tended the tree and so on down through nineteen 
generations. This pine never outgrew its shallow 
Today it stands in the Kuhara Gardens in 


dish 


Tokyo, a patriarch twenty inches high, very 
much alive with a twisted top three feet across. 

In Tokyo’s Kuhara Gardens are dozens of 
these little masterpieces, some worth more than 
four thousand dollars. The most beautiful I have 
ever seen was a cluster of seven perfect maples, 


each twenty-two inches high and perfectly pro- 


portioned. They were 300 years old and had 
grown the entire time in one inch of soil. To 
Japanese the most perfect bon-sai are plum 
trees with gnarled and broken bodies from which 
drift down perfect sprays of buds. When the buds 
ire about to burst into bloom Japanese will sit 
tor hours contemplating this perfect thing, this 
promise of the future. Of course, when the blooms 
arrive they are knocked off with a stick. Say the 
Japanese, “How can you contemplate anything 


that is already in being? 


But Japan is by no means all art and nature. It 
is a major industrial center with large factories 
ind great cities. The Osaka-K obe-K yoto triangle 
combines three centers each with more than a 
million peopie within a narrow area and reminds 
one of the New York bay area. But the master 


city in Asia is Tokyo, one of the world’s three 
greatest cities, now growing back to its prewar 
population of more than seven million. It is a 
fabulous city, essentially medieval, with intricate 
winding stone-walled streets. Its extent is vast, its 
complexity unbelievable, and its charm much 
greater than one would believe at the first dis- 
appointing sight of its dirty streets 

Apart from the few grand streets near the 


Imperial Palace, Tokyo’s twisting lanes are 
crowded with ramshackle wooden buildings 


whose exteriors take on a dirty gray. In the center 
is the Emperor's palace, a collection of low 
buildings inside an extensive tree-crowded park. 
The palace is practically invisible, for around the 
park runs a wide moat guarded by a Japanese- 
style wall topped by wonderful pine trees which 
have been trained to grow down over the water. 
Along the eastern side of the park runs the 
spacious avenue on which stand Tokyo’s main 
buildings: Dai Ichi, MacArthur ruled, 
the gloomy Imperial Hotel, and Radio Tokyo. 


where 


Parallel to it run several jammed business 
streets, including the famed Ginza. On this street 
large department stores, one of which has had its 
present location for 340 years, sell amost every- 
thing, and the crowds that press in upon them 
are remarkable. Young women in gaudy ki- 
monos, older women in fine gray silks, men in 


clogs, children with black-bobbed hair and sol- 








diers scrounging for dates cram the Ginza. Artists 
sketch portraits in ‘the time it takes a bootblack 
to shine shoes. Famous cabarets advertise “Cozy. 
Our girls are wonderful.” And down the Ginza 
tiny restaurants each less than twelve feet square 
serve rice with six kinds of fish for nineteen cents. 

The narrow streets just off the Ginza provide 
the color of Tokyo. To the west are the Chinese 
restaurants, geisha houses, smelly theaters and 
crowded cabarets, notably the incredible Show 
Boat, a monstrous steel-and-chrome affair five 
stories high. Bare girders have been decked out 
to give it the appearance of a ship, a big elevator 
rides monotonously up and down carrying a jazz 
band which blares American tunes. On each deck 
an electric lifeboat runs about serving cold beer 
and enormous loud-speakers blare the most aw- 
ful cacophony ever heard between walls. 

“Sumi-san! Go to table 81! Your friend is 
waiting! Akiko-san! Hurry to table 17 where the 
gentleman sits.” 

The Show Boat is crammed with girls. Most 
wear bobby socks but many are in fine kimonos. 
The system is simple. Everything costs $1.20. 
Beer, sandwich, boiled egg or Martini, each is 
$1.20. And with each arrives a pretty girl eager 
to help down the beer or eat the sandwich. 

The dance area is eight feet square and many 
couples crowd it while others jitterbug cleverly in 
the aisles. The entire place is loud, sweaty and 
fun. No man brings a date, but of course no man 
need be lonely long at the Show Boat. 

Quite different are the Ginza bars. In the tiniest 
of alleys less than three feet across are squeezed 
famous pubs. They are so small that only five 
customers can crowd in at one time. Prices are 
high but drinks are served by unusually quiet and 
pretty girls. Street hawkers drift in with fortune- 
telling cards which, when lighted with a cigarette, 
burn out one’s good luck. Singers arrive to hum 
softly, and one of the world’s strangest beggars 
slides in apologetically to play a mournful tune 
on his flute. He is a basket monk and wears over 
his head a medieval basket with slits for his eyes. 
Weirdly he stands in the corner, then shuffles off. 

Back on the Ginza crowds of men stand for 
hours at the pinball machines, a craze adopted 
from America but transformed into a Japanese 
pattern. Small steel balls sell fourteen for seven 
cents, and they are shot upwards to the top of a 
square board, where they fall by gravity down 
among pins. Eight winning holes pay handfuls 
of steel balls, which the winner takes to a special 
machine which counts them automatically; it is 
fairly hard not to win some trifle. The game has 
become such a mania as to constitute a national 
problem. Certain Japanese streets are solid pin- 
ball streets, each building with loud-speaker 
blaring out intolerable jazz played through 
broken needles. 

Farther along hawkers collect large crowds as 
they explain some gadget which each housewife 
must have, a garbage collector waits on his truck 
and improves his mind by reading a Russian 
novel—there are practically no illiterates in 
Japan—while university students in black uni- 
forms and square-topped military hats lounge in 
music stores listening to Japan’s prime favorite, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 

A little to the north a big new building is going 
up—in fact all of Tokyo seems to be being built 
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BUNDLED PEASANT plods by bolts of homemade silk drying like gaudy stream- 


ers in the wind. Once a world leader, Japan’s silk industry is coming back fast. 


afresh these days—and the process is so unusual 
that foreign visitors stand gaping at what British 
and German engineers long ago said could never 
be done. 

Because Tokyo rests on a mud base the founda- 
tions of skyscrapers are erected on top of the 
ground. Then hydraulic pumps push and suck 
the soft ground underneath until the massive 
foundations sink into place. When the Japanese 
started to build such foundations in 1947 Amer- 
ican Army engineers from the Dai Ichi building 
refused permission, said it couldn’t be done. 
Replied the Japanese, “That’s how we built 
Dai Ichi.” 

At the end of the subway that runs under the 
Ginza is Asakusa, Tokyo’s playground, a bright 
and garish system of crowded alleys, alluring 
stalls, restaurants crowded with geishas, and 
theaters crowded with strip-teasers. Huge bright- 
red: pennants proclaiming bargains hang from 
each shop. Fine smelly restaurants sell foods 
cooked in burned fat, and curiosity shops line the 
narrow pathways to a temple, where fortune- 
tellers do a happy business. 

Much less gay is the Kanda district near the 
Imperial Palace. Here is the famous kimono 
market where Japanese women swap secondhand 
clothing. Hundreds of brocaded sashes hang 
from the walls and thousands of expensive 
kimonos are sold for little money. Since kimonos 





are made in one standard size—a small woman 
tucks more of it around her middle—trade is 
brisk. 

Not far away is a wide street containing more 
than 200 secondhand bookstores, all immacu- 
lately neat, with each book labeled in white paper. 
The stores are watched over by learned men who 
huddle over charcoal unconcerned 
whether they make a sale, and who will courte- 


braziers 


ously direct you to some other store which may 
have a better selection. 

It is when night settles over Tokyo that the 
mood of the city captures you. Now along back 
streets of residential sections: wander blind men 
playing their flutes. From long ago these men 
have monopolized an industry and the pene- 
trating sound of their flutes means that they are 
available for massage or acupuncture, a system 
of curing illness by driving long thin hollow silver 
needles into affected areas. The blind men are 
also adept in the use of moxa, a powdered punk 
which is made into tiny pyramids over trouble- 
some nerves and lighted. As the fire burns down 
to the skin rare sensations are felt and Japanese 
insist that nerves respond to moxa as to no other 
treatment. 

When the blind man’s flute has gone a merrier 
one makes its appearance. With a traditional 
song that floats all across Tokyo the noodle man 
pushes his wheeled cart into every section an- 
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nouncing his delicious soup, which he sells for 


| 


ix cents and into which he tosses a handful of 


yellow noodles, a slice of radish, a slice ol fish 
cake, and some shreds of meat 


No matter when you go to bed in Tokyo you 


hear upon the streets below the haunting sound 
of the noodle man’s flute 
In addition to Tokyo there are certain places 


in Japan that every American should visit. First 
on the list | 


Hokkaido, because a visit there will dispel any 


would put the northern island of 


false ideas about Japan’s being essentially a 


tropical country. Hokkaido is like the northern 
United States, a place of big farms, wheat, apple 


It is bitterly cold in 


orchards and spaciousness 
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CELEBRANT: For Boys’ Day on May fifth, 
the Japanese day for fussing over sons, tiny 
Torn ki-chan breaks out in his finest finery 
winter, and in summer is a bounteous land 
is for hot springs and mountains 

wo special features attract Americans. First 
i the hairy Atnu, that curious race whose 
origins have even yet not been determined 


ind rollicking German 


Father Gerhardt, a rare 


studied the Ainu for generations, 


hey came from northern India via 


Once they inhabited most of 
Fuji in Ainu 
into their preser 
11 


Japan 


word for fire—and were driven 


t retreats only because they never 


ed to organize into any unit larger than a 
village. Today there are only about 500 to 800 
pure-blooded members left. They worship the 


bear, rearing tame cubs to full size and then tor- 
turing them to death “to cleanse the spirit of 
tne od 

The other point of interest for Americans is 
the fact that our experts planned much of Hok- 
kaido. In the late 19th Century, American agri- 


professors laid out the beautiful streets 


of the town of Sapporo, started colleges and in- 
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troduced American farming. But there is one 
Street in Sapporo that could not have been 
planned by anyone—The Street of the Badger, a 
gay narrow alley which derived its name from the 
animal which Japanese consider the sexiest of all. 
Here, for some ten hilarious blocks, tight little 
shops crowd side by side offering practically 
every known kind of junk. Dance halls abound, 
card games, pinball machines, movies and houses 
of prostitution. Down its length have been raised 
metal archways decorated with vivid steel lilies 
and the craziest neon signs imaginable. Beneath 
them a new kind of bingo is played: Patrons sit 
at tables and play in the regular way, but behind 
them stand three men with rifles firing at rows of 
numbers as they glide past on a shooting gallery. 
When a number topples, the announcer calls it 

Another rewarding visit takes you to Izumo, 
near the western end of Japan, where in a dark 
semicircle of wooded hills stands one of the 
world’s oldest and most impressive religious 
shrines. This is where the Shinto religion started 
and in its shadowy, pine-crowded precincts one 
can believe that here a religion did indeed spring 
out of the soil to fortify the spirit of every 
Japanese 

The buildings at Izumo are not impressive, but 
their impact is tremendous, for they are so 
simple, so tied in with dark nature, that they 
evoke a profound religious experience. Two long 
rows of rooms are kept locked throughout eleven 
months of the year. But each fall the rooms are 
thrown open for the 8,000,000 gods of Japan who 
assemble here to determine which maidens shall 
be married in the ensuing year and what good 
luck shall befall Japan. Only one god misses the 
conclave, Ebisu the fisherman, and he must stay 
behind to be sure that Japan gets enough to eat 


It is difficult to 


Japanese religion 


comment intelligently on 
Through an early mistake in 
semantics—a source of some terrible mistakes in 
dealing with the Orient—the Japanese word kami 
was translated god, and most people, including 
myself, reading the preceding paragraph about 
$,000,000 gods, would feel perplexed if not 
amused or disgusted. 

\ leading scholar, J. Takabu, says, “Shintoism 
is not to be considered a religion and its spirits are 
by no means gods. Shinto is a composite body of 
old beliefs, customs, good-luck omens, and na- 
tional ritual. Its only purpose is to develop loyalty 
to one’s land, one’s long-established way of life 
Its supposed 8,000,000 gods—the number is an 


idiom for many—are spirits of the race, of 


beautiful rocks, of lovely lakes, or of human be- 
ings who contributed to our history. For example, 
the great Emperor Meiji is a Shinto spirit. 

“it's exactly parallel to American custom. One 
day when I was in America your Sunday paper 
had four full pages called “The Shrines of Amer- 
ican History.” What were they? Mount Vernon, 
Lincoln Memorial, Monticello. Each of those 
would be a shrine in Japan too. And your paper 
went on to that the of these men 


say spirit 


watches over 


Meiji watches over us too. There is one sub- 
stantial difference. Few Americans think that 
George Washington actually haunts Mount 


Vernon, but at Meiji Shrine we believe that 


America. We think the spirit of 





Meiji’s spirit is present. If that word god had not 
been applied to our national spirits there would 
not be this confusion.” 

For their religion, most Japanese turn to Bud- 
dhism, which they borrowed from India via 
China and Korea. Says the same scholar, “Bud- 
dhism satisfies us exactly. It does not concern 
itself with this life, only with life after death. 
Therefore it does not set up a system of daily 
behavior, an ethical pattern, or a weekly ritual of 
churchgoing. Buddhist services are conducted 
in Chinese and cannot be understood by wor- 
shipers, and Buddhist priests have very little 
effect upon daily life. It is at the moment of 
death that Buddhism captures us, for then it is 
wonderfully consoling. It is correctly said that a 
Japanese is born a pagan, is married a Shintoist 
and dies a Buddhist.” 

Certainly one would be foolish not to be 
married in the Shinto shrine of Izumo, for the 
ceremony there is one of the world’s most beau- 
tiful rites. It takes place in a severe, simple cere- 
monial hall whose floor is covered with white 
mats and whose walls bear lengths of creamy 
hemp rope painted in good-luck colors—red and 
white. Across the entrance hangs the inevitable 
heavy rice rope from which dangle the torn 
pieces of paper. 

By one of the curious contradictions in which 
Japanese delight, the bride dresses in a costume 
Her 


costume seems far too heavy for her slender body 


resembling that of an I8th Century geisha 
to support—four brocaded kimonos, a double- 
heavy scarf, a huge sash and countless undergar- 
ments. In addition she wears a headdress that 
takes more thana day to fix, a typical geisha hairdo 
in which are stuck huge coifs of starched linen, 
fifteen spears of handsome carved amber, ivory 
pins eleven inches long, half a dozen flowers, three 
small mirrors, eight brown heads of rice and 
numerous silk pennants. Over everything ts 
thrown a gay silken shawl. On brightly lacquered 
clogs six inches high the bride—her face painted a 
ghostly white—walks to her wedding, an amazing 
sight, something like a strangely lovely animated 
Christmas tree. 

Inside the hall to the left sit the bride’s family 
with a small lacquered table before each guest. 
To the right sit the groom’s friends. In one corner 
an orchestra of priests in beautiful blue-and- 
white linen costumes plays ancient flutes and 
somber drums. 

The altar is quite plain; it contains two very 
small bowls of seaweed and dried fish heads, 
which the couple eat at the height of the cere- 
mony. Hidden behind them is a waste bowl into 
which the bride can throw her sake wine lest she 
drink too much. 

The ceremony is conducted by three priests 
dressed in historic costumes with high, lacquered 
gauze headdresses. Their voices are high wails 
and sound unearthly against the beating of the 
drums. Food is passed, wine is drunk, the couple 
put on fantastic hats and move through sliding 
doors to a pool where one of Japan’s most famous 


pine trees is supposed to (Continued on Page 40) 


STAR: Fantastically wigged and robed, 70-year- 
old Bando Mitsugoro waits for his cue in a ka- 
buki play, Japan’s weirdly beautiful stage form. 
The red streaks in his make-up stand for bravery. 
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(Continued from Page 38) shed good fortune. And 
hovering over all—the shrine and the lake and 
the guests—are the mountains. 


The two most pleasant cities in Japan—Kyoto 
and Nara—are remarkable in that they alone, of 
all the principal cities, were not burned by 
American fire bombs. Their escape was no ac- 
cident; an American scholar, Langdon Warner, 
prevailed upon our Government to spare them. 
When you visit them you will understand why 
Japan now seeks to build a memorial to Warner 

For in Nara one simple windowless wooden 
building constitutes the most remarkable museum 
in the world—the Shoso-in. Here, on June 21, 
756, the Empress Dowager Komyo stored away 
more than 10,000 treasured possessions. On a 
scroll one foot wide and fifty feet long she re- 
corded each item, and from that day to this priests 
have rechecked the treasures yearly. The Shoso-in 
contains more than twenty kinds of musical in- 
struments, suits of armor, dice games, furniture, 
kitchen utensils, carpenters’ tools, books, lists 
of prices current in local stores, maps, jewelry and 
thousands of scattered items. 

Japanese historians say, “There are other 
treasures in the world, but they must be termed 
dead, because at one time or another they were 
lost and buried in the ground. Our Shoso-in 
treasures never died. Each year they were taken 
out and dusted.” And they point to the ancient 
record: 793. Marble flute broken. Mended.” 

Kyoto is quite different from Nara. It is a 
large, spacious city laid out as a replica of a 
Chinese metropolis. For over a thousand years 
Kyoto served as the capital of Japan. It is the 
center of Buddhism, the repository of national 
culture. Say the Japanese, “You might call it our 
Boston.” Kyoto has more than 800 temples and 
shrines, and dozens of small shops where ancient 
handicrafts are carried on as they were 400 years 
ago. One excellent establishment makes wood- 
block prints and you can see how as many as 
forty different blocks of wood are kept in perfect 
register. 

Four things should be seen in Kyoto: the 
ancient palace of the emperors, the old castle of 
the feudal lords where floor boards have built-in 
squeaks called “antiassassination whispers,” the 
broad gardens of the Heian shrine, where Japan’s 
finest cherry blossoms bloom, and—most re- 
markable of all—the temple containing 1001 life- 
size, eleven-faced, thousand-handed gilt statues of 
the Chinese goddess Kwannon. 

The faces of these 1001 goddesses are identical, 
but it has become a custom for Japanese parents 
who have lost a soldier son overseas to seek one 
particular statue whose womanly face resembles 
that of their warrior son’s. They then place a 
rosary upon one of the hands and that goddess 
becomes their son. 

Buddhism, the goddess Kwannon, the plan for 
Kyoto—Japan has borrowed these and almost 
all her other manifestations of culture from 
China. (Even the word “Japan” is Chinese, de- 
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HIROSAKI CASTLE tells of far-off days of feu- 
dal splendor in Japan; a lovely structure, blossom- 
bound, rising above a grim stone wall and moat. 





rived from an invention of Marco Polo: Cipangu. 
The Japanese of course never refer to their coun- 
try as Japan, but as what we pronounce as 
Nippon, and which they usually call Nihon.) 
Strangely, the immediate source was usually not 
China, but Korea. (A Japanese fable says, “The 
devil escaped from hell, found himself in Korea 
and went right back to hell.) True, Korea was 
merely the transmitting agent, but as in archi- 
tecture, it changed Chinese patterns considerably. 
Japan has been criticized for borrowing and 
the charge is just; almost no aspect of Japanese 
life is free of Chinese or Korean influence. But 
what ts often forgotten is that almost everything 
Japan borrowed was improved. Big, clumsy 
Chinese chopsticks become small and manage- 
able in Japan. In India, where Buddhism started, 
and in China, where it fled, the religion lost its 
fire. In Japan it monopolized spiritual life. 
Japan also borrowed the best. She took the 
central spark of Confucianism and rejected the 
ashes. When she abandoned feudalism she sent 
research teams to study the rest of the world; she 
took her navy and her schools from Britain, her 
army and her monarchial system from Germany, 
her legal system from France, her science from 
Holland and her business acumen from America. 


But in two crucially important areas Japan 
borrowed most unwisely, and she has been paying 
the penalty ever since. The Japanese system of 
writing, borrowed from China via Korea, has 
justly been termed “the worst evil to befall any 
nation since Carthage.” A leading scholar has 
termed it “the truly appalling system, that im- 
mense and intricate apparatus of signs for re- 
cording a few dozen little syllables.” 

Spoken Japanese is a relatively simple language 
which many foreigners learn without serious 
difficulty. (“To speak it is easy, to read it is 
difficult, to write it is impossible.) It is much 
easier to learn than Chinese, for it has no tricky 
tones, no difficult vocal sounds. The trouble 
came when the Japanese borrowed, in the 3rd 
Century, the amazingly complex Chinese system 
to record their very straightforward tongue. 

The second bit of borrowing which turned out 
poorly was the Japanese house, which came from 
the tropics. In summer it is excellent. In autumn, 
with a Kotatsu, it isn’t bad. In winter it is just 
plain murder. 

I do not believe any man has been cold until 
he has tramped about some small Japanese town 
in midwinter when the wind roars in from Si- 
beria. At dusk you head for the village inn; the 
front door is wide open—hasn’t been closed all 
winter. You kick off your shoes and a charming 
plump little maid shows you upstairs. 

The floor is cold, the walls are cold, you are 
cold, and you discover that, though the windows 
are open, it is much colder inside than out. For 
indoors the cold is mean and damp and has been 
hanging around for weeks. And it is that way all 
over Japan. | stood in a railway station one night 
with a man who liked Japan very much. “Look 
at them!” he muttered. “One hundred thousand 
lovable guys named Watanabe. Not one of them 
has ever been warm!” 

In midwinter, the people bundle up in half a 
dozen layers of cloth. Their faces are permanently 


























red, their hands perpetually cold. In icy theaters 
people sit for hours. At the opera there is no heat, 
but ballet girls dance nearly nude. ¢ ollege class- 
rooms are cold and clammy 

To overcome this dreadful winter the Japanese 
burn huge quantities of charcoal in little portable 
braziers, and burn down their cities when the 
braziers upset 
and this is one 
bath. 


In the corner of a tiled room is a big wooden tub 


Another way to fight the cold 
of Japan's finest innovations—is the hot 
Halfway down the inside of the tub runs a ten- 
inch plank seat, while underneath burns a char- 
coal fire which heats the water almost to a boil. 

Since each tub of water will be used by many 
different people, you soap up while standing out- 
side and rinse off on the tiles. Then you plunge 
into the steaming water (lemon juice, and some- 
times milk, is added). Sometimes several people 
Most 
people sit on the planking for a while, then slip off 
soak 


climb in together, men and women alike 


for a half-hour the effect 


Ss wonderfully 
invigorating 

After a bath like this, it’s possible to brave the 
Japanese winter, and it’s common for people to 
take two or three quick dips a day. In remote 


villages a woman doing her marketing in a 
freezing open-air store will bang on the counter 
for the proprietor who will step stark naked from 
his hot bath to wait on her, then pop back in 

In large cities the public bathhouses offer the 
finest bathing since Imperial Rome. Pretty girls 
in halter bras soap customers and keep them 
moving. As soon as a man crawls out of the 
emon bath an adept girl pounces on him with 
ll do the back: take 


Americans in Japan tind such 


two towels crying, “I you 


care of the front 


bathing delightful; in a Japanese bathhouse a 
man can get his back scrubbed for twenty min- 
ot Begin the Beguine 


Food in Japan is generally indifferent, and | 


utes to the soft strain 


have perhaps misled readers by describing first 


the excellent food served by Mrs. Sato. That ts 


BABY GEISHAS move like bright 


“7 





the trouble ts a limited 


Part of 


the exception 
cuisine, part bad cooking. But in Japan each item 
of food retains its individual flavor, so that while 
any one item may taste good, the general effect of 
blending is missing 

This is true of tempura, Japan’s most popular 
dish with foreigners. The customer is served at a 
low bar. On the other side of the bar the cook 
has a pan of bubbling fat into which he plops 
shrimp, mussels, eel, flounder, squid, peppers, 
ginger roots, mushrooms and ginko fruit. Then 
with long steel chopsticks he whisks his dainties 
out of the fat and tosses them one by one onto 
your plate, and you dip them into a mixture of 


The 


excellent but one always leaves a tempura dinnet 


soy sauce and fermented radish. taste Is 


hungry, for the food is too expensive to eat 
heartily 


Many 
“each part is good but it’s like nibbling rather 


visitors find even sukivaki boring 


than eating’ —but once in Nara I found a version 
of this dish that any epicure would applaud. It 
was called wakakusanabe and consisted of an 
ample sauce spiked with wine into which went 
chicken, clams, mussels, sea bream, eels, octopus, 
lobster, shrimp and crab. It was a version of boul 


labaisse superior to’any | had previously tasted 


One Japanese custom is especially fine, that of 
serving a cup of preen tea as SOON as a Visitor 
arrives. Here is a rare drink made with water just 


below the boil. It is slightly bitter, slightly as- 
tringent, and its pale green-amber color means 
hospitality and warmth 

Green tea, in a much different form, also serves 
as the central actor in what is perhaps the most 
curious of all Japanese rites: the tea ceremony 
Crudely, this involved ritual consists of spending 
upward of two hours in drinking one cup of tea 
which isn't tea at all but a greenish bitter paste. 
Yet this ceremony, along with the spirit of the 


forty-seven ronin, represents the soul of Japan 


motes through a private garden, mere children fitted daintily into a spectacle that spells Japan 


The guests—there were five in the ceremony | 


attended—assemble in their finest dress in a 
garden to study the rocks, inspect the flowers and 
remark upon the trees. A gong sounds and they 
fall silent, marching in solemn procession to a 
tiny tea house set among a grove of trees. From 
a bamboo spout clear water runs and the guests 
purify their hands and lips 

They then sit silently upon a very small ve 
randa contemplating the beauty of that day and 
the goodness of having friends. Once more the 
gong rings and a tiny door two feet, two inches 
high opens off the veranda. In prescribed order 
the guests creep through the door 

They enter a room of rigidly prescribed size 
which contains only two bits of decoration: a 
simple black-and-white painting hanging tn the 
alcove above a single flower chosen for its ap 


The 


guests comment upon the felicity of the result, 


propriateness to the season and the picture 
then seat themselves around the walls of the room 
and contemplate the simple utensils to be.used in 
bowl, a 


bamboo scoop once used by an emperor, a dish 


the tea making: an old Korean tiny 
brought over from China in 981. 

It is impossible to describe exactly what hap- 
pens next, but the hostess spends some fifteen 
minutes pouring a cup of tea. The tiniest twist of 
her finger has been defined centuries before 
Each utensil must be handled in one given way, 
each utensil! must be returned lo one prescribed 
spot in accordance with the ritual. 

Ultimately some powdered green tea finds its 
way into the bottom of a precious bowl. Then a 
fine bamboo whisk whips the tea into a pasty 
froth. Now comes the high moment; the hostess 
studies the precious bowl, revolves it so that the 
most beautiful spot faces one of the guests, and 
hands it to him 

He also has his rules. Realizing that he is not 
worthy to place his lips to the bowl at that one 
perfect spot, he turns it slowly away, then drinks 
the bitter 


broth at one (Continued on Page 76) 
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What happens 

when a famous author 

and his wife set out 

to drive the whole length of 
U.S. Highway No. 1? 
Beginning a warmly human, 
often hilarious story 

of a trip along the 
2500-mile thoroughfare 
from Fort Kent, Maine, 


to remote Key West 


Seven Mile Bridge, Florida, heading for Key West 





Key West 





BY PHIL STONG 


FIRST ROAD OF THE LAND 


FROM Calais, Maine, to Key West, the Atlantic 
Ocean beats on the United States, front face. 
Ships draw in, larger and larger, from the hori- 
zon, and beyond the horizon lies Europe, the 
homeland of the first white Americans. For two 
centuries, the struggling civilization of the North 
American New World lay in a thin strip along 
this coast, and its cities hung like far-spaced 
beads on the continent’s one great highway. 

This road, hacked from the wilderness, sup- 
plied the new settlements, strung together twelve 
of the thirteen colonies (all except Delaware), 
bore the thunder of the Revolutionary and the 
British armies, carried the news from Sam Adams 
in Boston to Patrick Henry in Virginia. It skirted 
Mount Vernon, where Martha Washington was 
waiting for horse-borne letters from George, 
passed the Half Way House below Richmond, 
where the high command of George’s army ate 
and drank and made their crackpot, feverish 
plans that still were saner than the cool strategy 
of General Howe. 

It swung inland through Virginia to Raleigh, 
North Carolina, to Columbia, South Carolina, 
to Augusta, Georgia, then south to the Florida 
line, before cutting back to the coast. In time the 
road pushed north from Calais through the 
Maine woods to the Canadian border, and— 
though not till the 20th Century—south from the 
Florida mainland over a seagoing causeway to 
Key West. 

This ancient highway is now United States 
Route No. |. If you plan to explore it from end 
to end, as I did, you had better not tell anybody. 
Your traveled friends will say, “But why? You'll 
miss all the superhighways, you'll be stuck be- 
tween trucks, it'll take you forever.’ The Auto- 
mobile Association of America, founded on the 
belief that all men were created for speed and 
ease of motor travel, will give Route | the coup 
de grace: “We don't recommend it, except in 
Florida and Rhode Island.” 

But if you start your engine and head for Fort 
Kent, Maine, where the road begins, you can be 
sure you will indeed miss most of the speedways, 
most of the tourist traffic, none of the trucks, 
and very little of the early history of America. 
You will also have a good time and learn a great 
deal about the United States of today. And even- 
tually you will arrive in Key West, where you 
can eat some seven-inch shrimps and a Key-lime 
pie, swim in 95° water, and say to yourself, “I 
bet I am the only man who ever followed Route 
| from start to finish.” That is, you could have 
said it at any time up to sundown at the longi- 
tude of Key West on a recent June day. 


From my grammar-school geography and 
other books I had a mental picture of Maine 
about as realistic as a Dali landscape—a rocky 


coast dotted with lighthouses, harbors full of 


clipper ships, quaint fishing villages, and summer 
palaces belonging to people like J. P. Morgan 
an otherworldly place loved by Robert Tristram 
Coffin and Kenneth Roberts and Booth Tarking- 
ton—all these celebrities nourished on chowder 
and boiled lobster and a strange kind of mush 
called Indian pudding, and all of them dour as 
the Yankees | live among in Connecticut, but, 
since they live nearer the North Pole, probably 
even dourer. And that was all. 

Between the coast and Canada, | knew there 
were trees and lakes with fish in them. People are 
always going up there to fish and coming back 
conceited. Maine potatoes, | knew, came from 
some vague corner called Aroostook County. 

Not till an hour before we left home on the 
fourth of May did I see from the map that 
Aroostook County is larger than Connecticut 
and Rhode Island put together, and that Fort 
Kent, which is the starting point of Route 1, is 
not only some 200 miles inland from the Maine 
coast but about forty miles north of the city of 
Quebec. 

“That settles it,” said my wife. “We take 
galoshes.” She put them in the car. I took them 
out. She threw in two extra sweaters and a plaid 
muffler I’ve been trying to get rid of for ten years. 

“All right,” said I. “Mush!” 


We mushed through Hartford to Portland, to 
Bangor, across the lake and forest country to 
Houlton, Maine, where we had a date with the 
State Police, who were going to escort us through 
the state. At the Houlton barracks, Lieut. Don 
Herron said, “Tomorrow morning, Trooper 
Rufus Bernard will come along to show you 
Aroostook County. He grew up at Caribou and 
knows everybody. You'll need his Canadian 
French, too, even if you know French French. 
We've had visitors from France up here 
couldn’t make out a word of it.” 

We drove north toward Presque Isle. “‘It’s 
growing colder,” said Virginia. “Why doesn’t it 
get dark?” 

“Midnight sun or something,” I muttered 
sleepily. 

It was not quite that, of course, but night is 
reluctant in Maine, in May. The northern sun 
keeps sending up a fan of gray-blue light for a 
long time after it has sunk below the pine-tipped 
sky line. , 


Though everyone in Fort Kent knew that 
Route | started there, no one was sure exactly 
where it started. They all agreed, however, that 
it did not start where the sign said it did, beyond 
the eastern edge of town. 

We walked down with several friendly towns- 
men to look at it. It was a rather battered sign, 
placed inconspicuously at some distance from 
the roadside. ““We have to keep moving it back,” 
said one Fort Kentian. “The snowplows hit it. 
Guess we ought to paint it up. Guess the one 
down in Key West maybe looks better.” 

“Not so many snowplows in Key West,” said 
another: mildly. “But it ought to go back to the 
International Bridge before you folks take any 
pictures of it.” 

Further research proved that he was right. 
Route | does begin officially at the bridge over 
the St. John River that links the United States 
with Canada, which is “over home” to many 
people in this section even after several genera- 
tions, though “Over Homer” is not considered a 
polite epithet nowadays by French-Americans 

Trooper Rufus drove us back toward the 
river. We came to the end of the United States 
and found Canadian Frenchmen streaming over 
the bridge toward us, dressed in dazzling plaid 
shirts and mackinaws, some walking, some hop- 
ping out of taxis at the customs office and pulling 
shining saws and axes after them. Nearly all 
were laughing. 

“Lumbermen,” said Rufus. ““There’s been a 
call for woods laborers.” Cars and tiny planes 
were waiting around the customs office to take 
the men into the forest to their jobs. 

We stayed to talk to the customs officer. “‘No 
smuggling problem here?” I asked. 

“Nothing serious since the end of prohibition. 
Of course there are the booted and bubbling 
cows. But they don’t come over the bridge.” 

Rufus explained: “There are places where the 
boundary line doesn’t follow the river, and people 
have driven Canadian cows across, with rubber 
boots on all four legs, so the prints look like two 
men walking tandem. And if you rub soap 
around a cow’s mouth, she can’t moo through 
the bubbles.” 

Everybody laughed. Fort Kent is a place where 
even customs officers have a sense of humor. 
Some of the Frenchmen laughed, too, without 
understanding a word, out of sheer good nature. 

From Fort Kent, Route | goes, not south, but 
due east and then north to Madawaska, which 
has the most northerly post office in the eastern 
United States. Here at last it turns southeast 
toward Van Buren, along the St. John River, 
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between Maine and the “land of little 
uses and big churches 


Virginia was watching the roads across the 


iver, hoping to see a Canadian Mountie 
Rufus laughed. “You couldn't tell if you saw 
one. They aren't mounted in this part of Can- 


ad drive cars just like us. But they still wear 
red jackets sometimes. Nice guys too. We work 
back and forth across the border.” 


As we headed 


with then 


outh toward Caribou, we saw 


on the eastern horizon a strange sugar-loaf mass 
Mi after mile, every time we looked, there it 
is in exactly the same position. “How far away 


that mountain?” I asked Rufus 


6? 





























POTATO FARMS line the 
| in Maine, not fas 


ipper reaches of Route 





from the Canadian border 


It ot a mountain, it’s the B-36 hangar at 
the Northeast Army Air Base near Limestone, 
ibout ten miles from here. Do you want to see 
i Cyne p 


We did indeed 


This 


America’s system of east-coast de- 


uir base is the new fabu- 


nse, the nearest take-off place, by the North 
Pole route, to Europe 

It became evident as Rufus telephoned to one 
Air Force 


' 


ot going to see the base very “close up.” Feeling 


iuthority after another that we were 
more like spies than spies feel, we drove toward 
one of the airstrips, stopped before anybody shot 
us, and gawked at the hang: 

Dimensions we cannot give you—we can only 
suess, for virtually every fact about Limestone 
is classified. But the runways stretched into in- 
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finity, and the hangar must easily have more floor 
space than the arena of Madison Square Garden 

Limestone either scares you to death with 
hints of Martian monsters, clockwork giants, and 
a mushroom-shaped Armageddon planned by an 
army of mad scientists—or it cheers you up con- 
siderably about America’s chances in this eerie 
world, for if mad scientists are what we need, 
apparently we've got them 
little of both. And somehow, it pulls these United 
States together 


Actually it does a 
Aroostook County under its 
strange, cold twilights, with its warm but still 
unfamiliar people, becomes part of the place you 
came from: lowa, Missouri or Connecticut—and 
in our case, part of the places we were going to 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida and Key West, though 
we did not yet realize that this great base was 
only the northern head of a bulwark of defense 
bristling all the way down Route I. 


Leaving the man-made mountain, we drove 
back to the highway and started south toward 
Caribou, the potato capital of northern Aroostook 
County, from which about 4000 carloads are 
shipped each year. We saw warehouses large 
enough to hold more than half a million bushels 
of potatoes, and on both sides of No. | are the 
offices of potato merchants, brokers and ship- 
pers. Caribou is a town of one idea: the past, 
present and future of the potato business 

Of course, if manganese ts found in rich de- 
posits, as some geologists expect, it may change 
the whole economy of Northern Maine, except 
for one large factor, tourism, which brings about 
$140,000,000 into the state annually and ts not 
likely to decrease so long as the fish and game 
and scenery ure there. 

The coast has the attractions of sailing and 
yachting and deep-sea fishing; but tor the super 
sport of catching landlocked salmon, you must 
go inland, preferably to Aroostook County wa- 
ters. Among the best is the Fish River Chain, 
which offers eight lakes with only one quarter 
mile of portage, an abundance of salmon, togue 
and trout—and expert guides like Gordon Fraser 
So many people had said to us, “You must see 
Gordon Fraser,” and then chuckled, that we had 
decided he must be some kind of humorous 
myth. But Rufus led us into the woods to a boxed 
telephone. “Gordon put this line up himself,” he 
said. “It connects only with his campat Guerette.” 

The telephone could not help us. Gordon was 
“somewhere down river,” or maybe “up river,” 
No, he couldn't call us back 
wanted to 


getting supplies 


unless we wait around the woods 
telephone indefinitely. We might find him “some- 
where around Caribou.” 

As it 


waiting in a Caribou office for a potato magnate. 


turned out, he found us, as we were 
“| hear you're lookin’ for me,” said someone, 
and standing beside us was the kind of north 
woodsman who, even in the flesh, looks legend- 
ary. From dark-browed Scots face above a plaid 
jacket to sturdy boots, he was almost, as they 
say in Hollywood, over-cast for the part 

He dropped easily into a chair and looked out 
at us from under his formidable brows. “You 
intrested in fishin 

“Yes,” I said, to my own surprise, for my sole 
experience has been in pulling catfish by hand 


out of underwater crevices in the Des Moines 
River banks where they watch their eggs—a 





dirty trick, but pleasurable, except for one time 
when | pulled out a water moccasin by mistake. 
(Luckily he was even more astounded than I and 
did not strike.) 

I caught a flicker in Mr. Fraser’s shrewd eyes 
and decided not to lie. “Well, you might say I’m 
vicariously interested in fishing. | want to write 
about it.” 

“M-mm,” said Mr. Fraser, too polite for a 
“Huh!” “Well, you don’t need to be ashamed 
of bein’ a greenhorn about salmon. I’ve spent 
twenty years showin’ people about salmon—I 
start ‘em on trout, though, and work up. They've 
all got ideas of gettin’ into The One That Didn't 
Get Away Club. Better chance than there used to 
be, at that 
while somebody catches an eight- or nine-pound 
trout. But that’s the equal of an 800- or 900- 
pound man 

“You don’t believe it—or anything else about 
fishing——unless you see and weigh it. They'll tell 
you anything—like the ‘eight-pound’ trout an 
osprey picked up and carried off after he was 
hooked. We-ell, an osprey can’ticarry anything 
bigger than a pound-and-a-half fish. And the 
guy that told that one is a big-shot financier 
in a city | won't mention. In business his word 
is his bond, but in fishin’ 

It must be added that there are still contenders 
for the eight-pound-totin’ osprey. 


the fish are gettin’ bigger. Once in a 


He shrugged. “Me and my twenty-three guides 
have had lot of practice in keepin’ our mouths 
shut and our faces straight. I've had two elderly 
fishermen come up here with $500 worth of togs 
and tackle and a couple of young women, think- 
ing they're going to show the girls a good time 
First day they all go out in the boat together. 
Next day, the men go and the girls stay in the 
cabin and fuss with their fingernail polish. Next 
day, one girl says to her man, ‘Is this your idea 
of a vacation—vou, with all your money and that 
big house in Brookline and real service? We're 
goin’ home right now.’” 

“It's the fault,” 
bringing such young ones.” 

Gordon Fraser nodded 


men’s said my wife, “for 
“Some of the oldei 
women are good fishermen and campers. But 
they're inclined to bring dogs. Now, understand, 
1 like women and I like dogs. But women with 
dogs! Why, we had one that came with a Chili 
wa-wa, | think it’s really called a Mexican hair- 
less louse terrier. Two pounds of nothin’. My 
Airedales looked it over, and I could see them 
thinkin’, “It /ooks like a dog, and it smells like a 
dog. But it don’t act like a dog. What is it?” And 
then one woman brought one of those tall, thin, 
long-nosed, blue-blood collies. My God, was he 
bred! 1 felt | ought to call him *Mister.”” 
Though guiding is the cream of woods work, 
at $10 a day and meals, good guides are getting 
scarce, he said. The season lasts only from May 
first to September thirtieth, and there is no un- 
employment insurance. A guide needs at least 
$250 worth of equipment, and must get the game 
warden’s recommendation before he can work. 
The State of Maine has highly democratic 
game laws, based on the principle that the game 
and the waterways belong to the people as a 
whole. For game, you can go anywhere in the 











state without committing “trespass,”’ except, of 


course, in the comparatively few posted areas. 
For fish, you can go up any lake or stream as far 
as a canoe will take you. You can even swim in 
any body of water except a man-built swimming 
pool. Virginia has a cousin whose family built one 
lake cottage after another on family timberland, 
as successively their “private” beaches were dis- 
covered by the public. Maine is no place for 
Bourbons. It was in revolt against the curious 
Puritan snobbery of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts that the people of Maine voted to be 
known as the State of Maine, and to this day the 


proud phrase is universally used among them. 


ing from 1791, 


“We live plain up here,” said Gordon Fraser 
“No 


easy motion. “Got to get back to camp with the 


frills or fripperies.”” He stood up in one 
grub. Got to put berries in a pie, and so forth.” 
As we drove out of town, Virginia said darkly, 
“Gordon Fraser, understand, is a man who /ikes 
women, all except the young ones and old ones 
What did he mean, ‘put berries in a pie’? There's 
more to it than that—the crust, for instance.” 
“Men are the best cooks,” I told her, not for 
the first time in our twenty-five-year-old mar- 
riage. 


at 


“Look at Escoffier, look at Savarin, look 


“Look at the road, you idiot,” she said. “You 
nearly hit that truck.” Rufus had left us for the 
night. She wouldn't have dared to speak like that 


to a policeman. 


In Presque Isle, the morning after our Gordon 
Fraser interview, we stopped to ask directions to 
State Senator Kitchen’s potato farm of a man 
who was walking with a woman down the side- 
walk. He started to tell us, paused, contradicted 
himself, then, with a look of mild surprise, said, 
“Why, I don’t know.’ We were about to drive on 
when Virginia said suddenly to the woman, “Do 
you know? 

She knew exactly, turns, mileage, landmarks. 
“You see,” said my wife, as we drove on, “we 
just hadn't asked her.” 

The Herbert Kitchen farmhouse near Presque 
Isle is of typical Aroostook architecture, because, 





PORTLAND HEAD LIGHT flashes on as dusk settles over the stony Maine coast near Portland. Oldest lighthouse in the state, dat- 


to risk a paradox, it is atypical from all its neigh- 
bors and certainly from the compact, unadorned 
rectangles of old houses in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. A fine free fancy operates in build- 
ing up here, with unexpected wings and gables 
and bay windows set to catch any vagrant ray of 
winter sunshine 

We found Mr. Kitchen himself planting pota- 
toes in a fine flat field across the road. In his 
seventies, he is erect and slim as he must have 
been when he started farming around the turn of 
the century, and he has the clear blue eye of the 
Scots countryman. 

“Potatoes?” he said. “No, | certainly don't 
about 
crops from these two hundred acres, and each 


know all them. I’ve raised forty-eight 


year I’ve learned something new.” 








We were walking toward Mr. Kitchen’s large 
white house. He raised his eyes and looked at it 
“You see my place? When | got married, | 
thought, ‘I am one of a big family, and so’s my 
wife. Better build a house for about eight kids, 
rooms the boys can roughhouse in, an extra par 
lor for the girls and their beaux, a big kitchen for 
taffy pulls, and an oven to bake about two gallons 
of beans for Saturday night.’ Well, we had one 
daughter. My wife is gone now, and my daughter 
is a widow and lives with me. She has a fine boy 
Maybe he’ll have enough kids to fill that house.’ 

We sat down in the neat parlor meant for the 
courtship of boys and girls who never found their 


the sturdy tower is one of the many fine sights that crowd Route | on its long run down the flank of the nation 


way to birth. The late afternoon sun lay on the 
spotless rug near the bay window. Mr. Kitchen’s 
grandson came in from school, and it was good 
to see that he was the spit and image of his grand 
father. He smiled at us, went to the kitchen to get 
a cooky, and ran outdoors as gaily as though a 
baker's dozen of brothers and sisters and cousins 
ran with him 


In Presque Isle that night we said good-by to 
Rufus, for we had covered his special territory, 
and next day we were to start for the coast with 
his colleague, Larry Gauthier. As Rufus walked 
away to his own car, Virginia, who has feared 
policemen ever since one caught her pouring mud 
in mailboxes on Halloween in 1909, said, “I wish 
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we could call our own, at 





































































































t for the next 2000 miles down Route | 

We that ht at the Northland Hotel in 
H ton, a stately old house but modern in com- 
fort. And at eight next morning, Trooper Larry 
Gautl ) d, a sturdy, dark-eyed young 
ed just as interested in our job as 

Rufus had been. He wa ist back from picking 
yapr rin New York, and was of a mixed 
la it the big city. “I went to a restaurant 

Gr wich Village e said. “It was too tough 

i OY He rugged h imateur 
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BOB EVANS (standing), owner of the famous Ogun- 
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Brunswick town of St. Stephen, and the two 
municipalities live in an idyllic haze of Good 
Neighborliness that works very well in all re- 
spects. Calais gets its water supply and its elec- 
tricity from St. Stephen; the fire departments 
work on reciprocity; on royal British birthdays, 
Calais raises the Union Jack, and on the Fourth 
of July, St. Stephen flies the Stars and Stripes; 
babies are born on either side of the river, accord- 
ing to the obstetrician’s choice of hospital. During 
the war, many Calais boys found that they could 

1] 


not tell their draft boards whether they were 


Americans or Canadians, or even what their 
parents were 

Arthur Unobskey, owner of a Calais depart- 
ment store and a town leader, is proud of this 
it 


endly, if slightly befoozled, state of affairs and 
wishes it could spread in this squabbling world. 
“But one thing is certain,” he said. “A child born 
over the river in St. Stephen can never be Pres- 
ident of the United States. I believe one or two of 
President Roosevelt's boys were born on Ca- 
nadian soil at Campobello Island, just off East- 
port,” he added sadly 

It was a sobering thought. For some people 

About eighteen and a half miles southeast of 
Calais, near the shore of Quoddy Bay, Route | 
crosses the forty-fifth parallel, which is halfway 
between the North Pole and the equator. Thence 
it swings southwest to Machias, before starting its 
straight, determined line along the coast, ignoring 
like an earnest businessman the pleasure places 
on the headlands along its left. The Maine coast 


line is only 22 


25 miles by airplane, a few more 
miles by Route |. But the tidal line of this shore 
is nearly 2500 miles. 

At the top of the hill leading down to the 
Brewer-Bangor bridge, we stopped to look at the 
lights of Bangor. This, we had been told, was a 
queen-mother city which in the 1870’s had been 
undisputed queen of the lumber industry. 

We stopped at the portico of the Bangor House, 
which long ago had welcomed the carriages of 
Daniel Webster and Stephen Douglas and Pres- 
idents Grant and Harrison and Arthur—to say 
nothing of the dashing touring car of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who came to the hotel in the days 
when a Roosevelt still felt at home in Maine. 

After an excellent dinner in the handsome old 
dining room we walked down the hill to see what 
dowager Maine city was like on a Saturday 
tht. It was pretty quiet. But, like many a 

Bangor had its surprises. We found our- 
expectedly on yet another bridge, and to 
right a bank building thrust out a shadowy 
black, 


was Kenduskeag Stream, wandering 


s room in thin a 
vater. It 


through the heart of town to the Penobscot, and 


over romantic 


nding one touch of Venice to this northern 


Ever since we left the salmon country, we had 
n resisting lobster, saving our lobster appetite 


ower coast of Maine, since even a del- 


cacy can pall in time. From Calais down, every 
nd restaurant had offered lobster boiled, 
broiled, Newburg, Thermidor and salad, while 
e ( had ousted the hot dog even 


rom the dside stands. At Rockland, which 
than any other city in the 





United States—possibly in the world—we decided 
to eat them for the first time in Maine. 

Rockland has other claims to fame. It also 
ships more limestone than any other American 
port, and it is the birthplace of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Its harbor was called by the Indians 
Catawamkeag, “great landing place,” and it was 
here that President Roosevelt landed after his 
historic meeting at sea with Winston Churchill 
for the signing of the Atlantic Charter. 

We walked past the dock where he came ashore 
and Larry said, ‘That was a day. Thousands of 
people lined the streets, and thousands of Secret 
Service men, it seemed like, kept them back. 
Hardly anybody saw the President. He was 
hustled into a car and whisked to the railroad 
station, and that was that. No, | don’t think it 
was the Maine Republicans they were scared of— 
maybe Nazi agents.” 

At the packing factory of the Feyler Fish 
Company near the docks, we learned a lot about 
lobsters, including the way to tell a male from a 
female. The female has a blunter head; her two 
long, semi-transparent feelers on her underside, 
amidships, are more flexible than the male’s; her 
hips, as in the human race, are wider. She is no 
more vicious than the male, and no less. Either 
sex will take a good nip at you, unless its claws 
are pegged. The female scrapes off her eggs 
against a rock for hatching, but, unlike “poor 
fish,” mates in person. 

Alfred Prescott, a veteran packer, explained 
some of these intricacies to us. As we were about 
to leave, he said casually, “Do you know how 
to hypnotize a lobster?” 

Searching my mind, I said, “I can wiggle my 
ears, and croak at a frog so that he croaks back 
at me—but, no, I don’t think I’ve ever hypno- 
tized a lobster.” 

“Well, look.” He picked up a wildly scrambling 
female and stroked her down the back of her 
shell four or five times. The frantic claws sub- 
sided, the head went down, and the whole body 
relaxed in what looked like sleep. He set the 
lobster on its head, with the claws outspread as 
struts and the tail flipped over its belly. We 
watched it for several minutes, and then he 
tipped it back to right side up. It hurried across 
the table. “It would have stood there till it died,” 
he said. 

“So will I,” said Virginia, “if you don’t feed 
me soon.’ We drove up into the center of Rock- 
land, to Newbert’s famous sea-food restaurant 
for our lobster luncheon—lobster straight from 
cold Maine waters, broiled and laced with drawn 
sweet butter, and served with crisp Maine shoe- 
string potatoes. 

1 was still thinking about that hypnotized 
lobster as we drove out to Wheeler's Bay to see a 
fishing village. “Wait till I tell 

“Listen, Marco Polo,” said Virginia, “that 
lobster story is going to make a worse liar of you 
among our friends than even the one about the 
water moccasin you caught by hand.” 


“Had I but known,” say the heroines of mys- 
tery stories, as they toddle down the cellar steps 
where anybody but an imbecile wou/d know the 
murderer is lurking. 

Had I but known, as I went down to the little 
sun-washed lobster village on Wheeler's Bay that 





well, had I but known, I 
would at least have worn my faded Army-surplus 
khakis. Instead | wore my new eighty-five-dollar 


mild May morning 


tweeds, and so flung myself into the jaws of 
circumstance. 

The village was a cheerful sight with its trim 
white houses encircling the bay, the salt-blanched 
wooden hoops of the lobster traps stacked around 
the sheds, and the competent, spruce lobster 
boats bobbing at the docks. Bernard Rackliff, 
whom Larry’s friend, Trooper Harold Mitchell 
from Rockland, had brought us down to inter- 
view, was not yet back with the night’s catch; but 
his wife, his brother, his father, and about ten 
assorted dogs came out to greet us. The village 
is mostly made up of Rackliffs, who are dog 
lovers. 

“I’m afraid of the sea,” Mrs. Rackliff told us. 
“When I was a girl, I lived on Swans Island, only 
thirty-five miles offshore, but I could hardly ever 
get up my courage to come to the mainland. Now 
Bernard and our twelve-year-old son—our only 
one—are out on that boat half the time.” 

I thought of Maurya in Riders to the Sea, say- 
ing, “If it was a hundred horses, or a thousand 
horses you had itself, what is the price of a 
thousand horses against one son when there is 
one son only?” 

“Look here,” said one of the younger Rackliffs, 
“T'll take you for a ride ‘round the bay in a lobster 
boat, if you like.” 

Virginia went off to look at Mrs. Rackliff’s new 
electric kitchen, Larry and Trooper Mitchell sat 
down with some fishermen on the dock, and I 
followed young Mr. Rackliff to the boat. 

| grew up as a Des Moines River rat. I can 
swim and dive and catch water moccasins; but | 
have not walked many planks. The board from 
the dock to the lobster boat was about six inches 
wide (though by now, I suppose, they will be say- 
ing in Maine that it was sixteen inches) and 
bounced hatefully under my weight. On a wing 
and a prayer | dropped aboard the lobster boat. 

My host started the engine and cast off. We 
swept in cramped circles around and around in 
Wheeler’s Bay. “Something wrong,” said Mr. 
Rackliff. Anyone but a State of Mainer would 
have said, “What the 
this boat?” 


He caught the whimsical steering gear in an 


is the matter with 


unguarded moment and managed to head her 
back toward the dock. “There we are,” he said. 

Maybe he was, but | wasn’t. Between me and 
solid ground was that miserable plank; the sun 
was glittering in my eyes from air and water; my 
lobster luncheon and | had been riding a lunatic 
merry-go-round, and | had on my new suit. | 
did what any sensible landlubber would have 
done, dropped gracefully to my hands and knees 
and began to make safe, unhurried progress to- 
ward the bank. The lobsterman on the boat be- 
hind me gave a low whistle, perhaps of surprise 
or could it have been admiration? 

Whatever it was, it brought a welcoming com- 
mittee of seven dogs to the land-side end of my 
gangplank. Between me and the shore they were 
yelping and whimpering and scrambling over one 
another in a frenzy of anxiety. No dog likes to 
see a man on all fours, | suppose. 

I was within inches of landing when a pink 
tongue licked my right cheek, another licked my 








left, a demented cocker spaniel gave a leaping 
slobber at my nose, and an Alaskan Husky 
dabbed wetly at my ear. I started to lift a hand to 
brush them off, but the board wobbled so far 
left over oily water that I quickly put it down 
again. 

I addressed them in my best profanity, and 
once I roared “Scram!” so loudly that the German 
shepherd gave me a look less fond than fright- 
ening, the same look I once had from a member 
of his breed that tried to kill me. 

| decided to try sweet reason. “Nice dogs, go 
on away now. Go and throw your mothers a 
bone.” 

They liked that, and licked my face more en- 
thusiastically. 

“Where is everybody?” | wondered. Forsaken, 
forlorn, one can cling to a six-inch plank till 
Wheeler’s Bay freezes over. Or one can “risk it 
on one turn of pitch-and-toss, and lose” and buy 
a new tweed suit. I risked it and by a crouching, 
lunging broad jump came down on shore, un- 
dignified, unhappy, but undoused. 

Where was everybody? Right there, only a few 
yards off—Larry and Trooper Mitchell, Bernard 
Rackliff, assorted lobstermen, an unknown bobby- 
sox female—and Virginia. They were all laughing 
and yelping broken phrases. “Did you see “ 
“The dogs kept licking him * “He couldn't 
let loose.” 

“Whoops,” said the bobby-soxer, “I got a date 
to go sailing with Jimmy,” and she ran tiptoe 
across my Bridge of Sighs to the boat like a ballet 
dancer skimming over Swan Lake. 


The first-known claim of possession by an 
Englishman on New England soil was made by 
the explorer George Weymouth, at Thomaston 
in 1605, and along the ten-mile fjord of the St. 
George River between Thomaston and the open 
sea there are ruins of buildings of which nothing 
is known save that they were antique before 
Weymouth came. 

Three hundred and forty-six years after Wey- 
mouth, we reached Thomaston and spent the 
night at the Knox Hotel, named for that doughty 
fat man who was Washington’s chief aide. He 
also was shrewd enough to marry the grand- 
daughter of General Waldo, holder of the fab- 
ulous Waldo Patent and biggest landowner in 
this part of Maine. A replica of the Knox house, 
“Montpelier,” now stands in Thomaston, filled 
with original furniture and priceless bric-a-brac, 
a superlative example of what good taste and 
unlimited money could do in “primitive” Colo- 
nial America. 

In the morning I set off with Larry for the state 
prison on the southern edge of town. Here War- 
den Allan L. Robbins, the youngest prison warden 
in the United States, told me about the inmate in 
the rock-pile group who said to him, “Warden, 
you ain't payin’ me enough.” 

“You're paid the same rate as the other men,” 
the warden replied. 

“But I put in more hours. All day | break rock 
and all night I dream about it.” 

And there was the trusty who was dusting the 
office one day when Warden Robbins, looking at 
the calendar, said, “I’ve been here almost two 
years. How time flies.” 





The trusty leaned on his mop handle and 
looked at him. “Warden, are you crazy?” 











The prison shop makes a tidy profit for in- 
mates on their skillful woodworking 

























































so skillful 
that when we stopped there as we left town that 
afternoon, my wife acquired a maple jewel case 
and a kitchen stool, to be added to the pile of 
luggage and the bags of Maine potatoes in the 
car trunk. The stool might be useful, but the 
jewel case? “Well,” said my wife nastily, “I can 
keep my redwood beads in it and my one amber 
earring, and the three-dollar crystal necklace | 
bought in 1934, the last time I saw Panama.” 

Some kind of buying bug gets into women when 
they travel. | was in a hurry to leave Thomaston 
and get to Freeport, before that nationally famous 
institution, L. L. Bean’s, was closed up for the 
night. Jewel cases! 

We tore into Freeport at ten P.M., and glory 
be—L. L. Bean’s was open. We learned, in fact, 
that it is open twenty-four hours a day, year 
‘round. In the huge upstairs salesroom, we found 
two salesmen smiling over a telegram that had just 
arrived. It was dated from an unspellable town 
in Korea, and signed “Ridgway.” ““Where is my 
it said, 

We've sold to the general for years,” one of 
the salesmen said, “and to others in Korea. A lot 


Bean catalogue?” 


of the sleeping bags around Seoul aren’t Govern- 
ment Issue—they’re L. L: Bean’s.”’ 

| bought some moccasins, some shirts, some 
ties, a lobster shearer, some bandannas, and some 


instant-cocoa powder, “in case I get taken hungry 
somewhere down Route |.” 

Virginia’s eyebrows rose. “You can always 
catch a lobster and shear it with that peculiar 
contraption you paid two dollars and a half for.” 

Soon after midnight we were in Portland, and 
she said, “We had such an early dinner I’m going 
to order a sandwich.” (Continued on Page 79) 


“—e 


KENN STILLKEY helps a fisherman equip himself 
The store is world-known L. L. Bean’s in Freeport 
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suse, Which is open on all sides, in effect a single big 


s and cabinets which divide off bedroom and kitchen 





Bie, 
OFF-CENTER brick cylind n main house contains fireplace and bath, and sculpture (left) is an “outdoor furnishing” 


‘ t « t shown) us at ght emphasize the lack of indoor-outdoor division in an all-glass house 











































THEY RAISED 
THE ROOF IN 
NEW CANAAN 


Staid Connecticut eyebrows 
lifted when six modern architects 
built their own homes— 

a story that bubbles with 


Holiday housing ideas 


WHAT is a house? Most Americans, given this 
apparently easy question, would probably draw a 
picture—white clapboards, peaked shingled roof, 
red brick chimney, flagstone walk and green 
shutters—and announce comfortably, “There 
That’s a house.” But the residents of New Canaan. 
Connecticut, a 300-year-old Colonial village with 
an extremely high percentage of white clapboard 
and green-shutter houses, would not be so positive 
They would be more likely to launch into an en- 
thusiastic discussion of Mies van der Rohe, 
dropped girders, Thermopane glass and “planned 
environment,” or into a disgusted denunciation of 
“cantilevered crackerboxes.” Then they would 
take you out in a car and show you some of their 
new houses. Because New Canaan, to its consid- 
erable surprise, has become an architects’ battle- 
ground, and everyone talks houses 

It's an odd place for'a battle. New Canaan 
(pop. SOOl) is a conservative, pretty, station- 
wagon town in handsome Fairfield County, 
within fashionable commuting distance of New 
York. Its startling notoriety began some six years 
ago when Marcel Breuer, one of the world’s best- 
known and most admired contemporary archi- 
tects, moved in and built himself a small but dra- 
matic house, a long, one-story building suspended 
in mid-air over a platform by means of cantilever- 
ing and steel cables. Breuer is a master, and 
masters, of course, attract disciples. In no time at 
all New Canaan had a colony of new, T-square- 
carrying residents all busily designing new houses 
for themselves. They were young, dedicated and 
full of ideas. These ideas—the houses of five of 
these architects, Philip C. Johnson, Landis Gores, 
John MacL. Johansen, Eliot Noyes and Victor 
Christ-Janer—are shown here along with Marcel 
Breuer’s second, brand-new house. 

What is so remarkable about the New Canaan 
houses is that they are all so startlingly modern 
while being so startlingly different. They represent 
just about every direction in contemporary U.S. 


TRANSPARENT screen sets off dining from living area in the new Breuer house. 


Frosted glass at left gives privacy from road, helps light corridor to the back rooms 


MARCEL BREUER HOUSE 


4h 


HUGE Alexander Calder mobile accents outdoor porch; 
the long glass panels may be slid open to cool entire house 


DRAMATIC colors and planes abound in Breuer house and set off natural wood 
ceiling, stone floor. Blue panel separates dining space from closets, hall and doorway 





THEY RAISED THE ROOF 
IN NEW CANAAN 


NOYES FAMILY, around whom house was designed, poses 
on airy-looking stairway beside a Jackson Pollock painting 


from the “Frank Lloyd Wright 
Stvle”’ to the ““Mies van der Rohe Style” to the 


Harvard Style’’—plus a healthy sprinkling of 
! t . 


il innovations. What is perhaps more im 
that all these houses were built for the 
themselves. Thus, while there ts cer 
ly experimentation here, the houses are hard- 
practical propositions, built to meet the 

eds of each designer and his family 





at these houses, you begin to under 
fluidity of contemporary design, its 
to personal desire and the varied 
h it can meet the same problems 
and Eliot Noyes both have large 
rather small houses. Yet each has 
space where he wants it. Johansen’s 
area, study and kitchen are up- 
markably spacious-looking area, 
de glass panels on two sides and a 
ver a central stair well 


three bedrooms, two baths and utility 


CHRIST-JANER HOUSE ARCHITECT Christ-Janer and wife sit beside spacious- 


all and tughtly planned. Eliot Noye looking house they built themselves at top of high field 


process for a bigger family, putting 
izable bedrooms on the overhang 
living area—a long living 

1 kitchen—on the lower 


faces a sloping-away hillside 


Janer gets an extraordinary feel 





inother small house by making it 
> through glass in three or four di 
ilmost any point in the house, and 
eeping hall which carries across a 
ve an open patio on the lower floor 
be made into an additional 
when the children have grown 

¢€ patio can be restored 


uer’s second house, unlike his first, 


iffair—because its stone facing 


nentally a stone house, unsuited to 
d elevation. Inside, it shows the 
family planning—living room and 
bedroom at one end; kitchen, « 


the middle; child's room, guest 


lining and 


ind music rooms at the other end—mak 


or privacy and convenience in a servantless JOHANSEN HOUSE TOP FLOOR is used by the Johansens as a living area, 


It has the brilliant (Continued on Page 52) 


is given illusion of added space by a center skylight. 

















KITCHEN, like most in newest houses, is carefully planned center of family PERCHED on a hillside, the Noyes house is laid out to admit sun 


life, only semi-divided from living room for convenience and sociability to overhung lower living room in winter, but not in the summer 


MOSAIC at left decorates and connects indoors and out; BRILLIANT attention to proportions distinguishes the stairway and the sunlit lower room 
kitchen stands behind the panel (right) in living space which is open to the floor above and helps to give the whole house its spacious atmosphere 





GLASS areas are divided to give a “floating” LIVING ROOM in Johansen house is big, airy and bright, centers on a long cabinet 


look; bottom strips are atop the lower bedroom. which contains fireplace and two bright red flues that serve the heater and fireplace. 
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TREMENDOLS let t La s broken up by interesting 


(Continued from Page 50) Breuer touch in the use 


hikY RAISED 
IN NEW ( 


ROOF 


THE 
plane ss, Solids and bright color panels 
\N \ AN | ther two houses are as different as they 


could be. Philip C. Johnson's ts a bachelor’s and 
irt curators house, made all of g ltisare 


irkable structure, a room built in Nature in 


carefully planned relationship with a large piece 


‘ { 
of Ouldoor 


sculpture and the nearby brick guest 


house: a severe, disciplined creation for one 


itive man’s esthetic needs. The Landis 


Gores house, on the other hand, ts a mansion—a 


130-foot-long, expensive, large-family house, 


which is spectacular and yet full traditional 


touches like parquet flooring in the big living 


r n he 
rOOor He house 1 


divided into three big sec- 











, jutting roof planes and varying floor levels 


tions—living (in the middle) and sleeping and 
children’s areas, each centering around a huge 
fieldstone chimney. In its jutting roof planes, its 
varying floor levels, its use of stone and glass, it is 
reminiscent of the Frank Lloyd Wright influence. 

New Canaan hasn't made up its mind yet 
While there are still occasional wild and some- 
what incoherent cries in the local paper against a// 
the houses, 1100 local people, on the other hand, 
came to visit and explore during the first “open 
house” day. And there are now over twenty con- 
temporary houses in the New Canaan area. What- 
ever their final verdict, most New Canaanites are 
willing to admit that each of these houses is, in its 


own way, exciting and extremely livable. THe END 








CENTER unit is the living room, lying between wing 


for sleeping and wing containing play space, carport 











LIVING ROOM is big, looks even bigger because of the glass areas at each 


side and glass strips at the ends, which seem to raise height of the ceiling 


LANDIS GORES HOUSE 


SITE of Gores’ house deter 
mined its long, low design. The 
building clings to a rocky 


spine cresting a steep valley 


STARTLING innovation is “sociable” bathroom just off master bedroom, 
with its open bathtub just visible behind low shelf of the fieldstone fireplace 








THE SHIP CANAI west gamble, drav ousa of tourists watch the ore boats slide by, one every twenty minutes 


NEW CARS! etroit jam ore boat MINNESOTA POINT Beach looks inviting, but Lake Superior STUFFED BEAR on display in Hotel Duluth 


Dulut ' ridge t ! vd sn't sociable: it takes courage to brave low temperatures is not original invader; he succumbed to moths 





Duluth is like no place in the U.S. 

Perched at the tip of Lake Superior, it’s a 
combination metropolis, wilderness capital... Dylyth 
and, though more than 1000 miles 


from the sea, a booming port of world shipping 


. . . 
"eet *eeeegs*” 


BY MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


IF, in writing about Duluth, Lake Superior seems 
to overinfluence the story, that is the way it is. 
The lake, on which so many homes and places 


of business window, has affected the psyche of 
many Duluthians. It takes the monotony out of 


their lives. If nothing is happening to them, some- 
thing usually is happening to the lake. 

In summer everyone is conscious of the steady, 
one-boat-every-twenty-minutes flow of commerce 
in and out of the ship canal. It is often stated 
that the two World Wars were fought from the 


Mesabi Iron Range, which is the hinterland of 


Duluth. It is just as true that the indispensable 


raw material for both wars was shipped out of 


the Duluth-Superior harbor in boats weighted to 
the limit with high-grade iron ore. 

When autumn comes, the northeasters slap 
tremendous waves against the very edge of the 
city, in three-day blows. In my office close to the 
shore, lam in the middle of a great storm, safe my- 
self, but aware of danger two hundred feet away. 

In the winter, ice forms and stretches—how 
far out does it go now, you ask one another 
and on an unseasonably warm December day 
the lake steams as if hell were located right under 
its surface. The shipping season is constantly 
lengthened, thanks to ice breakers. Last year 
the boat that closed the season went through on 
December twelfth 

In spring the ice cracks with the noise of pistol 
shots, thin slices of it pile up to extraordinary 
heights, and everyone waits for the first boat to 
go through the canal. We all know the biggest 
boats by name, and we brag about their size 
and their capacity and their luxuries as if we 
owned them. 

For all its devotion and pride, Duluth is not 
too intimate with Lake Superior. It is not a 
sociable body of water yielding itself agreeably 
to beaches and a sprawl of swimmers. The tem- 
perature is so low that to swim in it is a coura- 
geous feat in any season. A few pleasure boats ride 
it on fine summer days, and along the North 
Shore, just outside the city limits, fishing boats 
take off on a good morning, to give local sports- 
men and tourists a day of “‘deep-sea”’ fishing. 

But for most people in this city the lake is to 
be looked at, not to be used. Looking is a local 
pastime. On summer days the piers along the 


canal are thronged with people who have come 
down to “see the lake.” They say this as if they 
were paying a call on a friend. Some of the watch- 
ers are strangers, but many have seen the lake 
all their lives and have never tired of its moods 
and beauty. The long Skyline Parkway that runs 
along the high rim of the city has frequent look- 
outs from which there is a view over the lake. 
On those extraordinarily bright days that are a 
Duluth specialty, the shore drive is one long 
audience on wheels watching its favorite show. 
Any man who walks the railroad tracks of the 
Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway has 
standing room at the performance. One of these 
stopped me the other day as I got out of a car 
that happened to have a North Carolina license. 
He was old and bent and shabby. He peered at 
my license tag and then pointed to the lake, 
which was dressed in blue and wearing its dia- 
monds, and he said, “Guess you haven't got 
anything like that where you’ve come from!” 
This enthusiasm for the lake must not be as- 
sumed to be unanimous. Though all Duluthians 
are conscious of Lake Superior, there have al- 


ways been some who tried to escape the sight of 


its cold restlessness. 


I can remember the turn of the century in 
Duluth. School children were not allowed to go 
downtown very often but when we did, we were 
supposed to look the other way when we passed 
a saloon, and there were so many we got cricks 
in our necks. I knew lumberjacks by their size 
and yellow hair and Mackinaw jackets and they 
were always clustered around the saloon doors. 
Before I realized what it meant, I knew that 
there was “ore on your land” if you were lucky. 
If a family grew rich you heard that the father 
had “found ore.” My own father had a special 
genius for buying the land next to a piece that 
had ore on it. He never missed, and it kept us 
poor, and interested. 

The city has not changed too much in fifty 
years. It has run the gamut of American archi- 
tectural styles and is gradually sloughing off its 
turreted Victorian houses, its great, brick man- 
sions and liver-colored, peaked cottages and is 
replacing them with ranch-style houses and the 
white-painted cottage of convenience. 
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Slightly west of the city’s center, just where it 
always was, is the Bowery, a string of taverns 
topped by rooms for rent. Below them nearer the 
lake are the employment offices that send men 
to the woods, where they chop pulp wood now 
instead of virgin pines, and to the railroads, 
where they do maintenance work instead of lay- 
ing new tracks. 

Perhaps the lumberjacks had yellower hair and 
longer beards and brighter jackets fifty years ago. 
I think | remember that men of bigger build 
haunted the Bowery then. But maybe not. The 
lumberjacks may have created the impression of 
size by sheer virility. At any rate, liquor still 
flows on the Bowery and, a block above it up on 
the hill, is the dingy bulk of the Bethel Home 
where, for sixty years, men have been sheltered 
when their money and thirst ran out. 

The fact that there has been so little change in 
the original layout is not due to any deliberately 
maintained tradition; the city has had no choice. 
It could move only so far up the hill to the north, 
because of the winter problem of icy hillside 
avenues. If it tried to expand to the south it 
would fall into the lake, or trip on the railroad 
tracks that pre-empted much of the lake shore 
before city planning started. So it stretched east 
and west, fanning out where it could on the hill. 

A city so constructed is bound to have grave 
social faults. A sectionalism has been almost 
frozen here ever since Duluth started to grow. It 
is not a matter of being on one or the other side 
of the tracks. It is separation by physical dis- 
tance. In Duluth you can live for years in the 
West End without knowing what the East End 
is like, and vice versa. 

The situation has been aggravated by the fact 
that people of different nationalities are clannish. 
Duluth is considered a predominantly Scandi- 
navian city, and it is quite true that the larger 
and more homogeneous elements of its popula- 
tion had their roots in Sweden, Norway and 
Finland. But there are enough French to make 
one Catholic parish in the West End of the city, 
and enough Irish came to build a Cathedral. 
Most of the Scandinavians settled in the western 
part of the city and lived frugally, while part of 
the East End was putting on airs. When the 
Scandinavians made money, a few of them went 
to the other end of town. One man even built a 
castle there, modeling it (Continued on Page 83) 
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If you love fine food, you'll relish this gastronomic tour 


of Paris and the Provinces. In any case, you'll 


be surprised to know how the Guide Michelin decides to award 


a restaurant three stars— “worth a special journey” 


ANCE’S FINEST RESTAURANTS 


EVERY year the Guide Michelin—not exactly 
a guidebook, but a fifty-two-year-old institu- 
tion highly respected even by skeptical French- 
men—selects a number of French restaurants 
and awards them one, two or three stars of 
merit. This selection is no mean achievement. 
There must be several thousand eating places, 
hotels, restaurants, cafés, auberges, rotisseries, 
and so forth all over France; no one knows 
exactly how many, since the French take a dim 
view of statistics. The fact is that France is 
the only country on earth where you can eat 
well, even in small villages and back-road 
buffets. (“Almost everywhere in France, hotels 
and restaurants serve good meals and good 
wine,” the Guide Michelin states. “Never- 
theless, some establishments deserve to be 
brought specially to your notice. . . .”) 

To bring the deserving establishments to 
your notice, the Michelin's staff members, 
agents and inspecteurs travel all year round, 
strictly incognito, from one end of France to 
the other, eating, drinking, checking up on 
quality, cleanliness and prices. These inspec- 
tors are full-time, salaried professionals who 
consider themselves the patriotic guardians of 
France’s gastronomic tradition. By the time 
they get their coffee and check (no free meals 
are ever accepted) they start making notes. 
Every evening they write copious reports 
which they mail to Paris. For the 1952 edition 
the Michelin’s editors picked 674 one-star 
bonnes tables (“a good meal for the district’’), 
sixty-two two-star tables excellentes (“worth 
a detour’’), and—for the second time since the 
end of the war—they awarded three stars to 
each of seven restaurants (“one of the best 
tables in France; vaut le voyage, worth a spe- 
cial journey”). In a three-star restaurant, you 
may expect, in the words of the Guide 
Michelin, “memorable meals, redounding to 
the glory of French cooking, fine bottles. . . . 
In these restaurants, price has no meaning.” 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


My wife and I took a “special journey” to 
the seven three-star restaurants. Two of them 
are in Paris and five in the provinces. They are, 
in alphabetical order: La Bonne Auberge 
(Antibes), the Hotel de la Céte d’Or (Saulieu, 
Burgundy), Lapérouse (Paris), La Mére Brazier 
(near Lyons), Café de Paris( Paris), the Auberge 
du Pére Bize (Talloires, Savoie), the Restaurant 
de la Pyramide (Vienne, Isére). 

Ordinarily, my itinerary is not mapped out 
by guidebooks or travel agencies; | go where / 
like to go. Besides, any classification of res- 
taurants is a highly arbitrary matter, No two 
tastes are alike. And there are other intan- 
gibles. You visit a restaurant on a sunny day 
with a jolie femme and get a wonderful meal. 
You recommend it to a friend who goes there 
with a bore the next week. The weather is bad, 
he has a hangover and bad news from the 
office; and it’s the chef’s day out. Everything 
is pretty terrible and your friend never forgives 
you for recommending the place. 

But the Guide Michelin is the great excep- 
tion to my no-guidebook rule. No other guide- 
book approaches the Michelin’s competence, 
reliability, inside information and incorrupti- 
bility. The Guide Michelin people have never 
been bribed by influence, advertising or 
Christmas gifts. 

The guidebook costs $3.75 in America and 
about $1.80 in France. It is offered practically 
as a public service by the Manufacture 
Frangaise des Pneumatique Michelin (manu- 
facturers of tires) which loses thousands of 
dollars a year on the venture. 

The Michelin’s editors know that stars, to 
remain valuable, must not be handed out 
haphazardly. Last year, the Michelin's editors 
and inspectors deliberated for a month before 
making their three-star awards. After they 
bestow stars, they continue a rigorous check 
on the recipients. They know that there is 
nothing like publicity to ruin a good restau- 


FERNAND POINT (lower right) in his Restaurant de la Pyramide, at Vienne. Drawing by Ludwig Bemelmans. 


rant. One star or two may spell the difference 
between failure and prosperity, since all French 
motorists and many foreigners in France 
consult the Guide Michelin. If a “deserving 
establishment” slips, its star goes out in next 
year’s edition, or the place is demoted to a 
lower stratum. 

The Michelin doesn’t pretend to be in- 
fallible. “Don’t compare the stars in a district 
of fat living with those in an area less rich in 
culinary resources. Don’t compare the stars of 
an expensive de luxe restaurant with those of a 
little inn where the proprietor serves a well- 
prepared meal at a reasonable price.” 

Being French, the guidebook brings up the 
matter of prices once more when it declares, 
“For the same standard of cooking and com- 
fort (in the same district) the star is attributed 
to the establishment offering the lowest price.” 

This is good advice. Any competent chef 
can prepare a good meal for 3000 francs, or 
about $9. But it takes more than competence 
to produce one for 700 francs ($2). Besides, 
high prices are no guarantee of high quality. 
I’ve eaten poor meals in some very expensive 
Paris restaurants which thrive on the good 
nature (and the snobbism) of their customers. 

The Michelin winds up with a final plea: 


DEAR READER, We do not claim to have listed 
all the establishments providing outstanding cui- 
sine, nor all those in particularly pleasant sur- 
roundings. Our conclusions are the result of 
mature reflection, following many tests and en- 
quiries by our inspectors. They are, in addition, 
weighted by the mass of comment we receive from 
all over the world. . .. Despite all our precautions, 
you may have the misfortune to be served a 
mediocre meal in an establishment recommended 
by a star. Please don’t hold us responsible. Perhaps 
you arrived on an off-day. . . . Don't fail to tell us 
if such a misfortune should befall you. Your 
views and suggestions will be welcome; they will 
add to our information and, if necessary, help us 
to alter our opinion. .. .” 


It was a memorable journey. We shall wist- 
fully remember those glorious meals for years 
to come. By and large, we agree that the 
Michelin’s conclusions are “the result of 
mature reflection.”’ In our estimation, one of 
the three-star restaurants, Fernand Point's 
Pyramide, in Vienne, deserves at least six 
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Stars, in relation to the others. And 
two of them, by the same measure, 
we found below three-star standard. 
(A fine French restaurant must have 
excellent food and wines, pleasant 
atmosphere, good though unobtru- 
sive Service, and it must be French. 
The two restaurants fulfilled some 


but not all of these requirements.) 


We made our gastronomic pil- 
grimage by car. The air had an edge 
of sharpness to it and the smiles of 
the waiters and sommeliers were of 
genuine friendliness. We started in 
Paris, at Lapérouse, an old Left 
Bank restaurant overlooking the 
Seine. Once the residence of noble- 
men, it has kept its present appear- 
ance since the early [8th Century—a 
fine old building with wrought-iron 
balcony railings, winding stairways, 
the homely smell of dust and old 
bindings that one finds in private 
libraries, and with intimate, low- 
ceilinged sa/ons particuliers for two 
and four people. There is also one 
salon with a concealed door opening 
off the curved staircase. According 
to lesend, a jealous husband once 
combed the entire restaurant while 
his wife and her lover were in this 
top-secret salon. (Incidentally, he 
didn’t find them.) 

These unromantic, sober days when 
people sit in dark rooms not to hold 
hands but to watch Milton Berle, 
Lapeérouse salons are less popular 
with amoureux than with diplomats 
from the nearby Quai d’Orsay and 
with businessmen who like to talk in 
private. Everything at Lapérouse is 
delighttully old-fashioned. Most 
waiters have gray hair or none at all 
he kitchen, with its big black range, 
darkened copper pans hanging from 
the ceiling and sawdust on the floor, 
is not as functional as the ads in the 
homemakers’ magazines, but in this 
antiquated environment M. Charles 
Delorme, the great chef, and his 
staff produce miracles. 

Most of the fancy Paris restaurants 
along the caviar-lobster-woodcock 
circuit refuse to serve plain, typically 
French dishes. 

“You can’t serve tripes or a blan- 
quette de veau,” one owner told me. 
“You don’t make money that way.” 

Well, M. Roger Topolinski, the 
third-generation descendant of a 
Savoyard family that has owned 
Laperouse for over a century, puts 
two plain, wonderful French dishes 
on the menu each day, and the hell 
with money. We had an étuvée de 


boeuf Maconnaise (a beef stew cooked 


Everybody at Lapérouse knows a 
lot about good food. M. Topolinski, 
a heavy-set, thoughtful, bearded man, 
also knows a lot about good wines, 
music, poetry. He started out as 
cook and patissier and his children 
keep up the family tradition. 

French chefs are not used to the 
hurried tempo of their American 
customers. They will prepare any- 
thing for you—in fact, they love peo- 
ple who ask for difficult things—but 
they must have plenty of time. At 
Lapérouse and similar places, you 
should order your dinner before you 
have your drinks, if you must have 
drinks. Before you give your order, 
discuss it with the headwaiter. In a 
good French restaurant he’s not 
hired by the management to sell you 
caviar and other slow-moving delica- 
cies at 1600 francs a portion; he’s 
there to give you his honest advice. 

Whenever I go to a good place, I 
first ask about the specialités de la 
maison. In many restaurants, they 
appear on the menu in red. In 
France, the house specialty is not 
simply a “chef's suggestion.” It may 
be a dish which has been developed 
over generations of good cooking. 

“Every once in a while we try to 
modernize the menu,” M. Topolin- 
ski told me as he sat in the cubby- 
hole from which he pulls the wires of 
the place, writes out the bills and 
takes in the money. “But our habit- 
ués always come here for the same 
old dishes—rognons de veau Jamais 
Mieux (veal kidneys ‘never better’), 
la poularde poélee Docteur (capon 
in a casserole), our entrecdte (sir- 
loin) Lapérouse.”’ 

M. Topolinski knows that no dish 
can be better than the things that go 
into it. He gets choice meat cuts 
from suppliers who fear him as a 
difficult customer, fine (unsalted) 
butter from the Charente region, 
heavy cream from Normandie. In 
Paris they have no whipped cream, 
that fluffy, delicious stuff that is a 
trademark of Vienna where Richard 
Strauss once composed a ballet in 
honor of Schlagobers (whipped 
cream). Paris is more than forty 
miles from its cream supplies, and 
French refrigeration being what it 


is, the cream arrives in Paris half 


sweet, half sour; that’s the way it is 
always served here. 

Among the truly fine dishes which 
we ate at Lapérouse were the gratin 
de langoustines Georgette (small, lob- 
ster-like shellfish cooked in cream 
and cognac, with mushrooms and tar- 
ragon, served with a lobster sauce, 
sprinkled with cheese and baked in a 


La timbale Lapérouse is composed 
of lobster, American style, fillets of sole 
poached in Chablis with minced shal- 
lots, and quenelles de brochet (meat of 
pike, or pickerel, finely minced and 
formed into tender, finger-shaped 
dumplings the texture of a souffié). The 
lobster is placed in a pastry shell in the 
center of a large plate and, around it, 
arranged like the spokes of a wheel are 
the fillets and the quenelles, alternately. 
Sauce ameéricaine is poured over the 
lobster, and sauce vin blanc over all 
the rest. 

Entrecote Lapérouse is a casserole- 
sautéed sirloin covered with a thick 
sauce made with the meat juice, minced 
shallots fried in butter and glazed with 
Chablis. With it come pommes a la 
créme—potatoes partly boiled in water, 
then sliced and cooked in cream until 
tender, with brown butter added. 


The cellars are located under the 
Rue des Grands Augustins. They 
are old and winding, like a medieval 
dungeon; water trickles down from 
the ceiling. M. René Pierron, the 
chef sommelier, always suggests the 
right wine for each dish. Lapérouse 
is open every day of the year for 
lunch and dinner. We found it one 
of the least expensive and one of the 
best among France’s three-star res- 
taurants. 


The Café de Paris, founded in 
1893, originally stood at the corner 
of the Boulevard des Italiens and the 
Rue Taitbout, next to the famous 
Café Anglais. Both were hangouts of 
Messrs. Balzac, Baudelaire, Dumas 
Pére, Alfred de Musset and of sev- 
eral monarchs who came to Paris, 
incognito, in search of a good time. 

It is now located at 41 Avenue de 
Opéra, but in spite of the proximity 
of the Grands Boulevards there is 
no demimonde in these noble halls 
which are dazzling with bright lights, 
mirrors, glass flowers and crystals. 

Platoons of waiters are hovering 
around trying to guess your every 
whim. The cooking is good but curi- 
ously lacking in character and finesse. 
Everything is done as competently 
as on most French ocean liners and 
in many de luxe hotels, but there are 
no surprises. They make all the good 
things that one gets everywhere 
filets de sole bonne femme, coquilles 
St. Jacques au gratin, \obster Ther- 
midor, lambchops aux haricots verts, 
chicken croquettes Périgueux. 

The-cellars of the Café de Paris 
contain some venerable specimens, a 
Chateau Léoville-Poyferré 1864, a 
Chateau Latour 1868 and a Chateau 
Palmer 1875—the greatest Bordeaux 
year of all—according to the judg- 
ment of my octogenarian fellow 


Reliable e everywhere alway in heavy Burgundy) and a civet de hot oven), and the oeufs pochés wine lovers. These bottles cost 2800 
francs ($8), a real bargain. There are 
also some splendid bottles of La 
Romanée-Conti 1945 at 3500 francs 


($10), and 1937 at 7000 francs ($20). 


y jet free talog 1 dealer évre (hare stew) which must have 
nites ; delighted Thackeray and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who were habitués 


(poached eggs) Lapérouse, prepared 
in a truffle sauce. But the two out- 
standing dishes are /a timbale La- 
pérouse, and entrecdte Lapérouse. 
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The Café de Paris is one of a 
group of smart restaurants—Fou- 
quet’s, Armenonville and Pré Cate- 
lan are the others—that was founded 
by Louis Barraya and is now owned 
by M. Drouant, scion of a famous 
Paris restaurant dynasty. Its direc- 
tor, Paul Bachelet, has been with the 
house for most of his fifty-one years. 
He has many worries. 

“It takes years of hard work, a 
thorough knowledge of cooking tra- 
ditions and a spark of genius to be- 
come a good chef,” M. Bachelet 
said. “A whole generation has been 
lost during the war years. Our 
seventeen-year-old apprentices are 
much better than the twenty-five- 
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year-old ones, who were spoiled dur- 
ing the black-market era of the 
postwar years. And the clients, alas, 
are no longer what they used to be. 
In the old days few people would 
bother with the written menu. Ev- 
erybody had the good sense to order 
in advance one of our specialties, 
filets de sole Café de Paris, or pou- 
larde (capon) au champagne... .” 

The Café de Paris version of sole is 
cooked in white wine, served with lob- 
ster, American style, and with a sauce 
made with port wine and truffles. 

The capon in champagne is a pro- 
duction which, when finally served, 
is succulent white chicken enhanced 
with onion, sliced carrots, herbs, 
champagne, cream, egg yolks, mush- 
rooms, kidneys, cock’s combs, truf- 
fles and puff pastry. Obviously, it is 
not whipped up in a jiffy. 


From Paris it is 160 miles to Sau- 
lieu in Burgundy, by way of Fon- 
tainebleau and Auxerre, on the an- 
Agrippina (now called 
Route Nationale 6). We arrived in 
front of the Hétel de la Céte d’Or, 
in Saulieu, just in time to join an 
impressive array of automobiles 
with license plates from all of Europe. 
People who have been here once 


cient Via 


always seem to come back sooner 
or later. 

After the refined luxury of many 
Paris restaurants, the rustic sim- 
plicity of the Hétel de la Céte d’Or 
is a refreshing change. (The Guide 
Michelin indicates the degree of style 
and luxury by the number of forks; 
one fork means “simple,” five mean 
“grand luxe.”’) It is an inconspicu- 
ous two-story building with a large, 
wood-paneled hall. The walls are 
covered with photographs of M. 
Alexandre Dumaine, the owner, a 
plump, mustachioed, heavy-set fel- 
low in a chef’s white outfit, and with 
the menus which he created for 
some noted eaters. 

We went into a dining room which 
was comfortable but not chi-chi. 
Trays with fruits and cheeses were 
standing around. On the menu it 
said, “Give us 45 minutes for the 
preparation of 
Bresse.” 

Madame Dumaine, the wife of the 
chef-proprietor, came to take the 
order. She is a slim, modest, friendly 
woman with the serious mien of a 
schoolmarm. When she talked about 
her husband's creations her eyes 
lighted up. We ordered two special- 
ties—a ferrine de paté maison (a paté 
made with meat, liver and game) 
and a gratin de médaillon de /an- 
gouste Cardinal (clawless lobster 


our poulardes de 


cooked with Sauce Cardinal, sprin- 
kled with cheese, baked in a hot 
oven), which we shared. In a good 
French restaurant they don’t mind 
if two people share several dishes; 
on the contrary, they consider it an 
expression of culinary interest. 

Next we shared a poularde Bres- 
sane truffée Ste-Alliance, which hap- 
pens to be M. Dumaine’s version of 
creamed chicken. It is steamed in 
a tightly closed earthenware vessel 
filled with poaching stock. Earlier, 
the pullet is dipped briefly into boil- 
ing stock and a few fine slices of 
truffles are inserted between skin and 
breast. Then the chicken is suspended 
on an iron ring from the top of the 
vessel. The aromatic steam pene- 
trates the truffled fowl and the result 
is the tenderest, most delicious pul- 
let. It is served with a cream sauce 
made of the fowl’s liquor. 

Afterward we tried another of 
M. Dumaine’s masterpieces, called 
jambon de Saulieu a la créme gra- 
tiné ; thin slices of rosy ham, cooked 
in heavy cream, sprinkled with cheese 
and baked. Shows you what you can 
do with ham, cream and cheese, if 
you know how. By that time I was 
convinced that M. Dumaine is one 
of the great chefs of France. 

M. Dumaine does all his work 
with a few helpers in a small kitchen. 
He is a modest man who lives, talks, 
dreams cooking and is never quite 
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satisfied with his creations. He shook 
hands with us and retired again be- 
cause, he explained, an important 
sauce had to be watched. 

“A few years ago he was very 
sick,” his wife said. “Between at- 
tacks of delirium he would talk of 
cooking. Once he said to me, ‘I 
think I know now how to make a 
good coq au vin.’ | said, “But you've 
made it for thirty years,’ and he 
said, ‘That was just practice!’” 

Among the many cheeses was an 
excellent Chateau Double-Créme, 
one of the finest of France’s two 
hundred and forty varieties of cheese. 
The wine card of the hotel looks like 
a list of stock-market quotations, 
liberally sprinkled with such blue 
chips as Richebourg °34 and °29, 
Chambertin “Clos de Béze”’ °29, 
many fine years of La Romanée- 
Conti back to 1926, and Chateau 
Yquem 1900 and 1892, at 6000 
francs. We drank the pleasant local 
wines, a Pouilly-Fuissé “Le Clos” 
and a Morgon 1950 which cost 300 
francs and which blended well with 
the food. We left with a satisfied 
glow and the aftertaste of a pleasant 
meal. M. Dumaine was still in his 
kitchen. He was preparing a dish for 
the Princess of Monaco, who was 
coming through for dinner on her 
way to Paris. 


From Saulieu we drove 130 miles 
to Lyon, crossing the Burgundy, 
Macon and Beaujolais regions, via 
Chalons-sur-Sadne. It is no accident 
that four of the five three-star res- 
taurants which the Michelin editors 
picked outside of Paris are either 
near Lyon or within easy driving 
distance. Lyon, the gastronomic cap- 
ital of France, is to French eaters 
what Detroit is to American motor- 
ists. Strategically located between 
the wines of Burgundy, Beaujolais 
and the Cétes du Rhéne, the fish, 
game, meat, sausages and cheese 
treasures of the Auvergne, Dau- 
phiné, Franche-Comté and Savoie, 
the poultry area of Bresse (where 
they keep the chickens in coops and 
force maize down their throats), 
Lyon—truly a “region of fat liv- 
ing’’—has contributed more regional 
specialties to French cooking than 
any other city. In Lyon you may or- 
der many menus composed exclu- 
sively of local specialties, from an- 
douilles, saladier lyonnais (made of 
legs of mutton, chicken livers, hard- 
boiled eggs and herring) to hot 
cervelas (pork sausage made with 
garlic), quenelles, matelote lyonnaise 
(a local fish soup, somewhat like 
bouillabaisse, cooked in Beaujolais), 
daube de boeuf lyonnaise (a thick, 
highly seasoned beef stew), gras 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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The cold facts are that you'll 


not find anything more refresh- 
ing or pleasant than long, frosty 
Wine Coolers made with the 
authority of Taylor's Rhine or 
Sauterne, Claret or Burgundy. 
For these are New York State 
wines, with body and flaver bred 
in! Ask for Taylor’s wherever 
fine wines are served—or sold. 
The Taylor Wine Company, 


Vineyardists and Producers. 


TAYLOR'S 


NEW YORK STATE 
yl 


From 
the 
Garden of 
the Vines” 
in New 
York State 
comes this 
Captured 
Flavor 


From the famous cellars at Hammondsport, New York 
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Among people of genuine attainment and position throughout our country the 


Imperial by Chrysler ts becoming today’s most highly regarded motor car. At this level, the 






choice 7s literally any antone bile nM the world, for price is of little or no concern, 


This speaks ele quently of the special heauty and taste of the Chrysler Imperial. 









The Fine sf Car 
lynerica Has Yel Produced! 








(Continued from Page 59) 
double (tripe), /e gigot 
de sept heures (7 o'clock leg of lamb), 
le cochon de lait lyonnaise (suckling 


/yonnaise 


pig), /a soubise lyonnaise (a purée of 
onions and rice), poulet aux marrons 
(broiled chicken with 
pheasant with raisins, and so on and 
on and on. 


chestnuts), 


Mere 
Brazier is located on the top of the 
Col de la Luére, a hill 2000 feet 
high, thirteen miles west of Lyon. A 
narrow winding road leads up to a 
spacious, comfortable house and a 
beautiful view of Lyon. Mother Bra- 


The restaurant called La 


zier is a heavy-set woman of the 
rugged pioneer type with voluminous 
forearms, a baritone voice and the 
mood of a drill sergeant on Monday 
morning. She came up here in 1928 
and four years ago enlarged the res- 
taurant which is popular among the 
rich bankers and silk merchants of 
Lyon. Mother Brazier owns a sec- 
ond restaurant at 12 Rue Royale, in 
Lyon, also called La Mére Brazier, 
which ts run by her thirty-two-year- 
old son. It features the same cook- 
ing, but was awarded only two stars 
by the editors of the Michelin, while 
Mamma got three. Never underesti- 
mate the power of a woman. Mother 
Brazier the 
Mere Fillioux, another famed name 


learned her art from 


in Lyonnais gastronomy, which is 


dominated by momism. (Another 
famous mom restaurant: La Meére 
Guy.) 

Mother Brazier’s kitchen is a 


homemaker’s dream: big, airy, white- 
tiled, streamlined, with shining cop- 
per pans hanging from the white 
ceiling. She showed us her new laun- 
dry room, where mountains of freshly 
Ev- 
erybody seemed to be laundering, 


laundered linen were stacked. 


cleaning and polishing, as if it were a 
Dutch home the week before Easter. 

“We use rough linen on our ta- 
bles,” Mother Brazier said. “This is 
no fancy place with silk and damask. 
We do everything ourselves. Until 
last year we received no electric cur- 
rent from Lyon. We had a motor 
and made our own. Damn ‘thing 
broke Didn't bother 
us. Everybody pitches in here.” 


often down. 
There are two menus, priced at 
1000 and 1500 francs. 


one features quenelles au gratin, the 


The smaller 


famous pike forcemeat which a real 
Lyonnais seems to eat at least four 
times a week, homemade, or ready- 
made, plain, with beurre d’écrevisses 
(crayfish), 4 la creme or en timbale 
(in an earthenware soup bowl with 
a cover), 4 la Nantua and in many 
other ways; then volaille demi-deuil 
(which means “half mourning,” be- 
cause of the black-white effect of the 


black truffles under the chicken’s 
white skin), cheese and dessert. The 
larger menu substitutes melon glacé 
and /angouste Belle Aurore (made 
with sauce Cardinal) for the que- 
nelles. That’s all. No such nonsense 
as ordering a la carte. If you want 
an omelet, steak or game, don't 
bother to come up. 

Mére Brazier, whose rugged like- 
appears on her and 
chinaware, cooks her chicken (Bresse 
chicken, to be sure) in a bouillon 
made with salt, carrots and herbs, 
but without onions, which is sensa- 


ness menus 


tional, since onions are the trade- 
mark of The 
chickens are “larded” with slices of 


Lyonnais cooking. 


black truffles and wrapped in white 
muslin bags so they will be cooked 
evenly from all sides. Three or four 
chickens are cooked together in 
large earthenware vessels. Mother 
Brazier’s volaille demi-deuil is served 
on large plates, the soup, 


carrots, boiled potatoes, small pick- 


with 


les and mustard on the side. It is a 
simple dish—and simple dishes are 
the finest. In fact, everything Mother 
Brazier does well. 


she does very 


We went on to Talloires, a small 
(population, 239), idyllic village eight 
miles from Annecy. It is quite a 
place, gastronomically speaking. Of 
its six restaurants that are listed in 
the Guide Michelin, one has three 
stars and three have one star each 
a record. There are two Bise restau- 
rants: the Auberge du Pere Bise 
(three stars), owned by Marius Bise, 
and the Cottage, owned by his 
brother Georges (one star). 

The Auberge du Pere Bise is a 
charming, rustic house right on the 
lake. On beautiful summer days 
the restaurant is open only from 
April to October—people eat on 
the terrace overlooking the water 
and row on the lake before or after- 
The restaurant is popular 
among travelers from nearby Switz- 


ward. 


erland, a country not exactly noted 
for its cuisine. The place should be 
called Auberge de la Mere Bise, 
since all the cooking is done by the 
wife of Marius, who is the maitre 
d’hétel, and who tells good stories 
and recommends good vintages. 
Madame Bise is a shy, modest 
woman who said to us, “I’m not a 
great chef like Monsieur Point or 
Monsieur Dumaine. Those men are 
artists. I'm a craftsman. I’ve !earned 
to prepare a few things, mostly from 
my late mother-in-law, and after you 
make them for years, you learn to 
make them well.’ This, we soon dis- 
covered, was fine understatement. 
Madame Bise’s modesty is the mod- 
esty of a humble artist. Her piéce 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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mee! When a Car = 


me best friend © 


When the trunk is loaded to the gills. and you still haven’t got all 


that absolutely necessary tackle and duffle aboard 


when a back seat gets front billing! 


oh, boy, that’s 


Providing providing you're 


wise enough to have Howard Zink seat covers on your car. 


Just pile the stuff in! 


dirt and grease at the end 


soap and water! Your car 
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That slick, 


plastic fabric says no-never-mind. And suppose there’s some 


and conditioned for living . . 


HOWARD 
Fremont Ohio - Passaic, NJ 


tough, snag-resistant 


of the trail wash it off with 
is beautified . .. protected . 


. when it's 


equipped with Howard Zink seat covers. 


ZINK CORPORATION 
+ Long Beach, Calif. - Charleston, Miss 


You can have this 
cheery plaid in green, blue 


or maroon combinations 
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A Holiday Bonus for Summer Reading 





You ve never read an article quite like this. The author of 


The Proper Bostonians revives the ghostly grandeur of New- 


port, Bar Harbor. Palm Beach. Southampton, Tuxedo, Saratoga 


and the Berkshires in the heyday of Eastern Society's snob- 


bery—a day when gold plumbing fixtures were considered 


practical and economical. This highly amusing portrait of a 


vanished American era is also a significant social document; 


part of a forthcoming book, it answers with gentle reminis- 


cing the classic question: What happened to America’s 400? 





THE 


IN the year 1908, the late Frank Crowninshield, 
who was called by his friend Clare Boothe Luce 

the last and probably the greatest of a species 
known as the gentleman,” was persuaded to rate, 
for the express benefit of “millionaires from the 
West whose wives are bent upon breaking into 
Society, this country’s great Eastern resorts 
Crowninshield’s ratings, which took the form of a 
tip sheet for a social steeplechase, advised that “the 


safest graded order of jumps” was as follows 


PALM BEACH—Not exclusive, but merry. 


Hor Sprincs, VA.—Depressing, but many 
“classy” invalids. 
NARRAGANSETT PteR—Geographically speak- 
ing, this is nearly Newport; social tone “nobby,”’ 
but hardly A-1 
THE BerksHires—Dull, dowdy, but genteel. 
Tuxepo— Excellent opportunities here. 
LonG IsLaND—Last turn before the finish. 
Newport—Begin cautiously, gradually hit up 
the pace and try the golf club, Bailey's Beach, 


and, finally, Ochre Point. 
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As a list of what to Westerners were once 
America’s faraway places with the social-sounding 
names, Crowninshield’s roll call is a convenient 
jumping-off place; certainly the year 1908 was 
close to the heyday of the great Eastern resorts. 
Nonetheless, there are some possible changes. 

Bar Harbor, for example, would seem Crown- 
inshield’s most notable omission; it was here, 


half a century before Bar Harbor’s great fire of 


1947, that the elder J. P. Morgan, indefatigable 
man-about-resorts, made perhaps his sternest 
social observation. “You can do business with 


anyone,” he said, “but you can only sail a boat 


with a gentleman.” Certainly in the salad days of 


resorts, Bar Harbor was, after Newport, the 
second stop on the socially popular Grand Tour 
of resorts—one which also included the Berk- 
shires in the early fall, Hot Springs or White 
Sulphur in the late fall, and perhaps spring also, 
and Palm Beach in the winter. Saratoga would 
also seem deserving of a place on the Crownin- 
shield roll call, if not for home society and the 


haut monde, then at least for hotel society and 


AMORY 


LAST RESORTS 


BY CLEVELAND 


the demimonde. Newport, with its ocean and its 
palaces, was the Queen of the Watering Places, 
but Saratoga, with its springs and its horses, was 
the King of Spas, and a recognized West-to-East 
gateway into New York Society. 

The story of what has happened to these once- 
hallowed addresses is an extraordinary tale of 
how the mighty have fallen. The Westerner of 
today, following the tips on his Crowninshield 
form sheet of less than half a century ago, would 
find that what once represented the recognized 
millionaires’ meccas now stand for a succession 
of social ghost towns. This switch—of the West- 
erner finding ghost towns in the East—is not 
without its irony, nor is it without its final justice. 
For generations the Pittsburgh steeler, the big 
butter-and-egg man, the mining man and the oil 
man have beat their collective heads, and par- 
ticularly the heads of their wives, against these 
social walls; and for generations they have been 
taken to task for their /ése-majesté. 

Even such an astute student of Society as Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, of Newport and Lenox, could 


not resist anti-Western nouveau riche stories, her 
private favorite being the one in which her own 
husband, the late Edward Wharton, took the 
measure of a Newporter who had newly arrived 
from the wide-open spaces. Late for a luncheon 
engagement, Mr. Wharton had one day thumbed 
a ride up Bellevue Avenue in a butcher’s cart; 
sometime later, the Westerner, meeting him, took 
him to task. “Wharton,” he said, “I hear that 
you rode up the Avenue in a butcher’s cart. | 
wouldn't do that if I were you.” Mr. Wharton 
was unmoved. “No,” he said, “if I were you, | 
wouldn’t do that either.” 

Whether or not that particular Westerner was 
a meat packer, the meaning of the story is clear 
from the point of view of the age-old social 
double standard which existed for the East-ins 
and the West-outs. Today, however, the shoe is 
on the other foot. Riding high, wide and hand- 
some on oil money—a form of wealth which be- 
cause of current tax structures is really the last 
remaining “money” in the old sense of the 
word—the West's great resorts, Palm Springs and 
Sun Valley, Reno and Las Vegas, Tucson and 
Phoenix, Prescott and Santa Fe, Colorado 
Springs and Aspen, are, in contrast to the East’s 
ghost towns, all social boom towns. 

Furthermore, the anti-Western story of today 
has deteriorated. Not long ago Mrs. William 
Ladd, of Southampton and Palm Beach, dis- 
cussing a favorite theory of old-time Eastern 
resorters that yachts have of late years come into 
the wrong hands, commented on a disturbing 
yachting experience with newcomers to the 
Florida resort. “They were people from Detroit 
or somewhere,” she declared, “and the entire 
time we were on board their boat they ran the 
generator or the vibrator or something. Why, the 
boat shook so you could hardly hold a cocktail!” 

Somewhere along the line, the ring ot au- 
thority which marked the Wharton story has 
disappeared. 
today sees small reason to bow to Eastern con- 
descension, and, if necessary, even answers back. 
When Mrs. Claude K. Boettcher, who had been 
voted one of the ten best-dressed ladies of Denver, 
arrived in Palm Beach, she was challériged by an 
elderly Eastern grande dame who spotted her one 
morning wearing diamonds. “Oh, no, my dear,” 
said the Eastern lady patronizingly, “you mustn't. 
One simply doesn’t wear diamonds in the day- 
time.” Mrs. Boettcher smiled. “I 
too,” she said pleasantly, “* 


thought not 
until | had them.” 


The story of the decline and fall of the great 
Eastern resorts, however, is more than a West- 
East engagement. The late resort sport Alexander 
Phillips, a man who died in 1950 after a lifetime 
career of bacheloring Newport, Bar Harbor and 
Palm Beach, once declared that while he felt Old 
Guard Society could be better distinguished at 
the old-line resorts than it could in the confused 
milieu of the big cities, he nonetheless felt that all 
over the country Society as he had known it was 
a thing of the past. “The ‘400’,” he said, “has 
been marked down to $3.98.” 

Furthermore, the story of what happened to 
these resorts is not only a story of what has hap- 
pened to Old Guard Society but also of Old 
Guard Business—which was, of course, the 


More than this, the Westerner of 


foundation of that Society. Railroader Robert 
R. Young, premier businessman resorter of 
today—he summers at Newport, winters at Palm 
Beach, and springs and falls at White Sulphur 
finds himself almost alone in his social pilgrim- 
ages; even he feels it necessary to define his posi- 
tion. “I find I can work more effectively in these 
resorts,” he explains. “When I’m in New York 
I spend 80 per cent of my time doing someone 
else’s work. When I’m in Newport or Palm 
Beach I can escape.” 


In the old days no such explanation was neces- 
sary; the Big Businessman who did not attend at 
least One resort in season was socially suspect. 
As recently as August, 1930, Newport was the 
birthplace of the famous list of the late Ambas- 
sador James W. Gerard of the so-called “Sixty- 
four Men Who Run America.” Not only was 
Gerard visiting the late “General” Cornelius 
Vanderbilt III at Newport at the time he made out 
his list, but also, of the fifty-nine men originally 
named—Gerard later expanded it to sixty-four 
no less than fifty were recognized men-about- 
resorts. “They themselves,” said Gerard with 
“are too busy to hold political office 
but they determine who shall hold such offices.” 
It the story is a large one, it is also, at least to 


some irony, 


the thin red line of social heroes at these resorts, 
an extremely sad one. Outsiders like New York’s 
Elsa Maxwell may be unmoved—*'! always think 
ot Newport,” “as the city of the living 
dead”—but to insiders their ghostdom is a stern 
matter indeed. “There’s no use talking about it,” 
says Miss Edith Wetmore of Newport’s Chateau- 
sur-Mer, “we're the end of an era, if you please.” 
Miss Wetmore, whose grandfather, George 
Peabody Wetmore, built Newport’s first large 
mansion just a hundred years ago, has in her will 
left Chateau-sur-Mer to the Society of New 
England Antiquities; she feels that, 
speaking, Newport is within sight of 
complete ghost town. “* 


she says, 


socially 
being a 
I mean to say,” she says, 
“if you know what I meaa, there are just eight 
families left. Fortunately I like very few people.” 

At Bar Harbor, Philadelphia’s Mrs. J. Madison 
Taylor, distinguished miniature painter, will 
shortly round out her seventy-fifth consecutive 
summer at the resort; she feels that Bar Harbor 
is even closer to the line. “Goodness gracious,” 
, “I'm all alone.” 

Down at White Sulphur Springs Mrs. Quintard 
Taylor, speaking for both that resort and Hot 
Springs, declares; “‘We used to be two lovely old 
places. It was sort of like Harvard and Yale— 
but in the South. We were rivals but we really 
loved each other and we all knew everybody and 
everybody knew who we were. Now we're just 
nothing and nobody knows who we are and we're 


she says 


just like anywhere.” 


And finally at Palm Beach Mme. 
Balsan, the former Consuelo 
Duchess of Marlborough, 
outside the resort, declares that the place is 
actually so dreadful that “the only time I go to 
Palm Beach now is to get my hair washed and to 
get some money out of the bank.” 

The Berkshires are perhaps the sharpest ex- 
ample of the change. Here the stranded gentry, 
overwhelmed since 1937 by the Tanglewood 


Jacques 
Vanderbilt and ex- 
who lives ten miles 


Musical Festival, are in a high state of social 
bereavement. 

“We are burying the Sedgwicks one by one,” 
says Stockbridge’s Tom Carey, who describes 
himself as the last liveryman east of the Hudson 
River, “and there is no one to take their place.” 

At Chesterwood, Mrs. William Penn Cresson, 
talented daughter of sculptor Daniel Chester 
French, has a standing reply to people who ask 
to see the social sights. “Come on down,” she 
says, “and view the remains.”’ At Laurel Mere, 
Mrs. George Otis Rockwood, great-great-great 
granddaughter of Harvard professor John Webster 
who murdered Dr. George Parkman in Boston’s 
most distinguished Society killing, feels that the 
younger generation doesn’t care anything about 
background or social tradition. “They don’t even 


Gps 
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THE BREAKERS: Cornelius Vanderbilt 
spent $5,000,000 to build this Newport “‘cot- 
tage” in 1895. Its four stories contain seventy 
rooms, thirty-three of them for servants. 





AND 


COUNT COUNTESS 
LAZLO SZECHEN YI: The Count 
ess, nee Gladys Vanderbilt, opened The 
Breakers to the public in 1948. Often over- 
looked by tourists is the motto, engraved 
in French above a library fireplace: “Little 
do | care for riches, and do not miss them, 
since only cleverness prevails in the end.” 
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‘ peaking ilmost 
2 | iy she Say tf you 
" ! i ent fa 
} 7 “ } 
SERS. ChCMODTIU EE LIVING - 
SPOON: About Southampton, sh 
We are letting dowr low! 
Why, | don't « se the 
" i ore 
k fa iny more,” she says. “The whole 
th e flooey. We're all gobbled up.” 
Le social ¢ ipita! of the Berkshires, was 
t i ‘ household word; today it is one 
comp nknown to the general public. Mrs 
Alexandre Hoppin of The Gables ticks off on her 
tinge t nes of those who are left. “There's 
Granny Schenck and there’s my sister and there's 
1 sf says ind there’s the Bristeds and the 
Fields and the Danas. And there you are.” In the 
old day n the opinion of Mrs. Hoppin, Lenox 
was always on the go, “We were a very sporty 
mn ty he says We had the Berkshire 
H ind tub parades and gymkhanas and tether- 
b irnaments and we even had a ladies’ base 
ball t We slid the bases, too—in long skirts 
ind p hats. Today if you want to show the 
younger generation a horse you have to take them 
to the 
To the historian of the future, looking back on 
the great American resort extravaganza, it 1s 
quite possible that its most outstanding single 


feature may be the use of the simple word 
“cottage.” Through the years this word has been 
used, with remarkable aplomb, to denote the 
million-dollar 


mansions, marble palaces and 


chateau castles which today, in various stages of 


destitution and distress, still adorn such streets 

Avenue, Bar Harbor’s 

West Street and Palm Beach's Ocean Drive. 
Originally, in the early days of resorts, the word 


as Newport's Bellevue 


‘cottage’ was used humbly enough in the dic- 
tionary definition of “a modest country dwelling” 
to denote the small buildings which were built 
around the large hotels to care for the overflow 
of guests. 

Soon, because of the extra space and privacy 
these cottages provided, they became more socially 
desirable than rooms in the hotel; their patrons 
became known as the “cottagers” or the “cottage 
colony,” in any case, the social leaders of the re- 
sorts. Then, when these patrons broke away from 
the hotels entirely’ and built their own resort 
homes, they were loath to lose their social emi- 
nence and so kept the word, if not the spirit, when 
they built their mansions, palaces and castles 

Curiously enough, even the names of these 
The 


prominent not only evoke a sort of picture of the 


cottages seem of some significance most 
life they once represented but also seem to sym- 
bolize the individual differences of the resorts. 
The Breakers and Marble House, Belcourt and 
Ochre Court, Vinland and Beaulieu somehow 
conjure up a picture of the pomp and circum- 
stance of the life in the almost side-by-side castles 
along Newport's Bellevue Avenue and Ochre 
Point; Bar Harbor’s Chatwold and Baymeath, 
Kennarden Lodge and The Crags, Point d’Acadie 
and Reverie Cove call to mind a more sequestered 
life by the ocean and mountains of Maine; and 
Lenox’s Shadowbrook and Bellefontaine, Wheat- 
leagh and Clipston Grange, Elm Court and 
Pinecroft bring at least a glimpse of upper-strata 
pastoral life amid the autumn foliage of the 
El Mirasol and 


Playa Riente, Lagomar and Mar-a-Lago, Amado 


Berkshires; in the same way 
and Casa Bendita seem to picture the man-made 
qualities of tropical Palm Beach. 

Unfortunately, such stateliness was not to last. 
As a self-conscious defensive era of wealth set in, 
New port descended to such names as The Rocks’ 
Kiss and Little Clifton Berley, while Bar Harbor, 
which in its great days went so far as to have 
private signals regularly run up on cottage flag- 
poles to salute incoming ships, was reduced to 
Mainstay Bishop’s Gate Within. South- 


ampton traveled from such names as Chesterton 


and 


House and Hampton Court, into a new era of 
El Nido and Peep o° Day, and, as might be ex- 
pected, Palm Beach went all the way with names 
like Peewita and Gumbo Limbo, Villa 
d’hui and Villa Toi-et-Moi 


A ujour- 


Today in the best of resorts, there is certain to 
sign of the 
Hardscrabble, a 


Gables and Twixt-the-Graves 


be, as a times, a Dearuin and a 


Toad Hall and even Gruesome 


In the same way on an even lower scale, for 
every Comtuit and Welcomyn, there will be a 
Spitehouse, a Gone With the Wind and an Amen 
House. Finally, at Aiken, South Carolina, the 
late Thomas Hastings named his cottage, which 
was unique in that it included cottage and stable 


all in one, Horse Haven; Ring Lardner called his 


East Hampton cottage The Mange; and the late 
Philip Barry, who lived at East Hampton beside 
a cottage in which a man had hanged himself, 
used the name Chez Noose. But it remained for 
the late Arthur Samuels, editor of House Beautiful, 
to satirize the era most delicately. Painted in small 
letters on the outside of the door of Samuels’ 
small apartment at 277 Park Avenue were the 
words, The Breakers. 

The real Breakers at Newport, the most fa- 
mous resort cottage in this country, was built in 
1895. In 1948 it was leased by its owner, Countess 
Lazlo Szechenyi, the former Gladys Vanderbilt, 
to the Newport Preservation Society for the sum 
of one dollar and opened to the public. Today, 
for the sum of one dollar and fifty cents, a visitor 
can see a cottage which cost $5,000,000 in the 
days when a million dollars was a million dollars. 


Designed by Richard Morris Hunt, who made 
a specialty of turning foreign palaces into Amer- 
ican and The Breakers 
boasts an ornamental wrought-iron fence which 
currently costs over $5000 a year just to keep 
painted. 


cottages, vice versa, 


In the entire cottage, in order to insure a 
completely fireproof building, not a single stick 
of timber was used; the chandeliers are both 
wired for electricity and piped for gas, and the 
bathrooms are fitted with outlets for both hot 
and cold salt, as well water. Four 
floors and a total of seventy rooms, thirty-three 


as fresh, 


of them being for servants, center around a mon- 
umental hall which rises over forty-five feet 
through two floors to what is undoubtedly the 
most breathtaking interior of any house—let 
alone cottage—ever built in this country. 

The dining room, with its distant ceiling paint- 
ing of Aurora at Dawn, has been called more 
ornate than any single room in any palace abroad. 
Often overlooked by tourists of this cottage is its 
motto, engraved in French over the library fire- 
place. Translated, it reads, “Little do I care for 
riches, and do not miss them, since only clever- 
ness prevails in the end.” 

In this library in the confusion of one of the 
first public tours of The Breakers, cleverness did 
at least prevail once. A lady guide noticed a 
rather lost-looking young man who, all of seven 
years of age, appeared not to be a member of any 
of the several touring parties in various parts of 
the cottage. 

“Young man,” she commanded sternly, “you 
are not allowed to wander around by yourself. 
Come over here and join my group.” The young 
man obediently joined up, and as the tour pro- 
gressed, the lady guide was distressed to note he 
seemed to have a vast disinterest in the whole 
affair. Finally, determined to bring him into line, 
she stopped her prepared spiel. ““Young man,” 
she said, “how would you like to live in a house 
like this?” The young man looked up at her for 
the first time. “I do,” he said. 

The young man’s grandmother, Countess 
Szechenyi, long Newport's most charming First 
Lady, also has her memories. She recalls, as a 
child hardly older than her grandson, sitting in- 
side The Breakers and hearing cab drivers take 
sight-seers up to the outside of the wrought-iron 
gates. “Those drivers used to say,” she recalls, 


“It takes four footmen to open the front door, 
and they have ice cream in there every day.’ 
Today footmen have disappeared and every- 
body has ice cream every day. But are people 
any happier?” 

Shadowbrook, second only to The Breakers 
among the country’s resort cottages, is also 
haunted by ghost stories. 

Built by the late Anson Phelps Stokes, a huge 
100-room turreted granite castle occupying half 
a mountain at Lenox, it has always dwarfed all 
other Berkshire cottages. Today Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes, son of Shadowbrook’s original 
builder, lives in what was once the dairy of the 
main cottage. In happier days when he was at- 
tending Yale in the class of 1896 he once wired 
his mother in Shadowbrook, 

ARRIVING THIS EVENING WITH CROWD OF 
NINETY-SIX MEN 
only to receive the answer, 


MANY GUESTS ALREADY HERE. HAVE ONLY 
ROOM FOR FIFTY 


No account of life in the Berkshire cottages of 
the 90’s would be complete without the case, in 
the summer of 1893, of the Gentleman Burglar. A 
tall, dark and handsome man who wore a finely 
hemstitched handkerchief over the lower part of 
his face and who carried a beautifully carved re- 
volver which he never pointed directly at anyone, 
the burglar worked nightly except Sundays with a 
high feeling for the romance of his profession. He 
made extremely orderly entrances into all the 
best cottages, and, using as a getaway car a well- 
upholstered carriage drawn by two smart horses, 
extremely orderly exits. 

His actual methods of burglary were equally 
exemplary; in fact, even the Berkshires’ most 
cantankerous spinsters, amid fluttering of old- 
maidenly breasts, spoke so highly of his bedside 
manner that they were of little help to the police 
in running him down. 

A Miss Stetson, a resort visitor at the home of 
Stockbridge’s Miss Grace Parker, was responsible 
for the man’s title. After having been held at bay 
in a cottage which he had burgled for the better 
part of an hour, Miss Stetson reported that not 
only was her blind date “to the manner born” and 
“every inch a gentleman” but also that his voice 
was “low, musical, soothing and even mesmeric in 
its effect” and that she for one “should dislike to 
know he was taken up.” : 

When it came Mrs. John Butler Swann’s turn to 
be burgled, she reported happily to the police that 
the man had seemed in no hurry to leave her cot- 
tage at all; she also admitted that toward the con- 
clusion of his tour of her bedroom she had cau- 
tiously peeked out from under the bedclothes and 
asked to see what he was taking. With a smart 
“Yes, madam,” the burglar had obliged; in fact, 
at Mrs. Swann’s suggestion he had put down a 
costly diamond ring which she had told him was a 
memento of her mother and had substituted an- 
other far less valuable. 

Mrs. Swann next reported that she had sat up in 
bed and gently scolded him. “Do you not think,” 
she had asked, “that you might choose some other 
form of employment?” But this, she said, had 
been met only by “‘an icy stare from his delicately 
arched eyebrows” and then the burglar had at 
once disappeared—‘as if hurt.” 


By this time the cottagers, as baffled as the 
police, began entertaining the theory that the 
Gentleman Burglar was a butler. At the very 
next cottage he visited, however, before settling 
down to the serious burgling of the evening, he 
decided to open a champagne bottle; unfortu- 
nately it made a loud “pop.” The theory was, 
of course, instantly exploded—all cottagers 
reasoning that any resort butler would know how 
to open a champagne bottle without making such 
a vulgar sound, 

Mrs. Davis Dudley Field, next on the burglar’s 
schedule, took sterner measures. Jumping at the 
man as he leaned over her bed, she threw her arms 
around his neck and attempted, as she told the 
police, to hold him prisoner. The burglar bristled. 
“I must warn you,” he said, “if you do not let go, 
I shall have to shoot you.” But Mrs. Field hung 
on and was still around the burglar’s neck as he 
left the bedroom and made for the stairs. Crying 
out for help as she passed the back of the house, 
Mrs. Field roused the valet. 

The latter, according to the report of the 
Berkshire News, was a true resort valet: 

But what appealed to the valet more than the ne- 
cessity of securing the burglar, dead or alive, was the 
necessity of dressing according to the hour and the 
company. He begged to be excused while he put on his 
dressing gown, and disappeared without waiting for 
the consent of Mrs. Field or the burglar... . A few 
minutes later, attired in gown and trousers, and 
armed with a Civil War pistol, he rushed downstairs 
and in his rush to get out after the burglar he blew the 
lock off the door with a blast from his pistol. But he 
was too late. 

Only when the burglar broke from the cottage 
field and began taking on all comers, did he meet 
with disaster. Entering the rectory in Lenox he 
was chided by the rector; protesting he was a 
good churchman himself, the burglar agreed to 
take only a box of cigars and immediately left. 
These cigars proved his undoing. They were a spe- 
cial brand smoked only by the rector, and when 
cigar bands of this brand were found in the bot- 
tom of a buggy, the Gentleman Burglar, to the 
distress of many, was apprehended. His identity 
proved to be Thomas Kinsella, a man whose 
previous field of social activity in the Berkshires 
had ranged from serving as a stonecutter on 
Joseph Choate’s cottage in 1885 to shooting his 
mother-in-law in 1887. 


Today’s resort old-timers believe firmly in a 
curious theory of social resorts—that, generally 
speaking, they have attracted: first, artists and 
writers in search of good scenery and solitude; 
second, professors and clergymen and other so- 
called “solid people’ with long vacations to 
spend in search of the simple life; third, “nice 
millionaires” in search of a good place for their 
children to lead the simple life; fourth, “naughty 
millionaires” who wished to associate socially 
with the “nice millionaires” but who built million- 
dollar cottages and million-dollar clubs, dressed 
up for dinner, gave balls and utterly destroyed the 
simple life; and fifth, trouble. 

Actually this theory, which amounts to a sort 
of Gresham's Law of Resorts—i.e., that bad 
millionaires drive good millionaires out of cir- 
culation—holds up remarkably well. In the 19th 
Century men like Bancroft and Longfellow, the 


Jameses, the elder Agassiz and Professor Gibbs, 
gave Newport a high mental reputation, and 
before the coming of New York’s “naughty 
millionaires” the resort was populated by both 
“solid people” and “nice millionaires”—a group 
which included William Beach Lawrence, Prescott 
Hall, Henry Durand and Delancey Kane. 

At Lenox the intellectual colony was far in 
advance of the millionaire cottagers. Led by Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble, English actress who first came 





MR. & MRS. KEK. OT. STOTES- 
BURY: Once at Bar Harbor Mrs. 
Stotesbury was queried about having 
gold bathroom fixtures, perhaps the ul- 
timate largess of the 1920's era. “They're 
very economical,”’ she answered. “You 
don’t have to polish them, you know.” 





MR. & MRS. GHhO. WEST- 
INGHIOUSE, SR.: Having been 
brought up in a mining town, Mrs. 
Westinghouse insisted that everything 
in and out of her Lenox cottage, Er- 
skine Park, be white. Several rooms had 
walls and ceilings of tufted white satin. 
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to the Berkshires in 1836 and settled in her cottage, 
The Perch, in 1849, as well as by Catherine 
Sedgwick and other literary Sedgwicks of Stock- 
bridge, the Berkshires’ literary colony soon in- 
cluded such celebrities as Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville, Holmes and Longfellow. Lenox’s first mil- 


lionaire cottager, Samuel Ward, was a brother- 


in-law of the Mrs. Astor, a cousin of Ward 
McAllister and a man who, with one sip, could 


tell where any wine was from and what vintage 





WILLIAMS BR. TRAVERS Old 


Billy beloved wit of the resort era, was 

nore amusing because he stammered. At 

Newport he observed a vista ’of beautiful 

yachts, all of which, he learned, belonged to 
rke 


Wall Street bri Wh-wh-where,”” he 


ked ire the cu-customer vac 





JOSEP I, CTLOAT HE: Another 


‘ wit, whose tumates cherished 
i story which occurred at a simple 

er party in the Berkshires. A friend 

asked | who he w ld preter to be if 
( 1 not be himself He smiled 
Why,” he replied quietly, “I should like 
e M Choate second husband.’ 
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it was; nonetheless, he was also a brother of 
Julia Ward Howe, and a friend of Emerson. 

Far away as it seems today, it was at Lenox 
that the famous Philadelphia resorter, Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, also a Newporter and Bar Harborite, 
called on Mrs. Kemble and, starting to go, was 
begged to stay. “No, do not go yet,” said the 
aging actress; “Il am old and lonely and never 
again will you have these chances to talk with 
the woman who has sat at dinner alongside of 
Byron, who has heard Tom Moore sing and who 
calls Tennyson “Alfred.”” 

Lenox’s most famous literary lights were per- 
haps even more atmospheric. It was on “the dear, 


wide, sunny terrace of The Mount’’—as Edith 
Wharton called her cottage, which is today a 
girls’ school—that, Henry James told Mrs. 


Wharton that he thought the most beautiful 
combination of words in the English language 
was “summer afternoon.” 

But Lenox’s literary “summer afternoon” was 
not to be permitted to go on for long. With the 
millionaire cottagérs the resort was changed 
until, says Walter Pritchard Eaton, “Hawthorne 
in his humble red house would have felt like a 
Fresh-Air Child at a charity picnic.” 

Fortunately Hawthorne, who, ironically enough, 
had named the little stream that flowed by his red 
house Shadowbrook, had fled before the inva- 
sion; his cottage, which he called Tanglewood, later 
gave its name to Lenox’s music festival. Another 
author, however, Mrs. Burton Harrison of Lenox 
and Bar Harbor, stayed to record the change 
one which was taking place not only at Lenox 
but at all the great social resorts the country over 


The rural hillsides and pastures, bought up at 
fabulous prices, were made the sites of modern 
villas Caviar and mousse au truffes supplanted 
muffins and waffles. Worth and Callot gowns, cut low 
and worn with abundant jewels, took the place of 
dainty muslins made by a little day dressmaker 
Stables were filled with costly horses, farmyards with 
stock bearing pedigrees sometimes longer than that of 
the owner; and lastly came house parties, “week ends,” 
and the eternal honk and reek of the motorcar. 


Of the new “naughty” millionaires, dominated 
as they were by New Yorkers like the Sloanes, 
Schermerhorns and Parsons, the most puritanical 
was Lenox’s late Grenville Winthrop. His wife 
having died after the birth of his second child, 
Winthrop brought up his two daughters so se- 
verely that they were never allowed to speak to a 
boy unless a chaperon was present. In Septem- 
ber, 1924, the two girls engineered a clandestine 
double elopement, marrying, respectively, an elec- 
trician and a chauffeur. The event, in the days 
when Lenox was the focal point of fall Society 
the country over, made world news; the Paris 
edition of the Herald Tribune headlined PURITAN’S 
DAUGHTERS ELOPE WITH OVERALLS, 

In sharp contrast to Winthrop was the late Cort- 
landt Field Bishop of Ananda Hall. Bishop’s will, 
still discussed at all Berkshire tea tables, left his 
money to be shared in equal proportion by two 
women—one his wife—on the condition that they 
remain living under the same roof. When Ananda 
Hall was torn down, Mrs. Bishop and the other 
woman, who has since married, moved to an- 
other cottage, but to this day, abiding by the 
terms of Bishop’s will, they still live together. 


Other Lenoxers were more picturesque. Mrs. 
George Westinghouse, brought up in a dirty 
mining town, insisted that everything in and out 
of her cottage, Erskine Park, be white. Outside 
she had an artificial lake, elaborate fountains and 
a massive bridge—all white—and even the drive- 
way and connecting roads were white marble; 
inside all the rooms were white and several had 
both walls and ceilings made of tufted white satin 
and buttoned like an upholstered chair. Mrs. 
Westinghouse herself, the wife of a man who 
was at one time president of no less than thirty 
corporations, always dressed in white; her 
prized possession was a stuffed white fox terrier 
which she kept under a glass globe on the living- 
room table. 

Today most Lenoxers date the end of the 
Berkshires as a social resort with the death of the 
late Giraud Foster in 1945. Foster was so highly 
regarded that he was elected president of the 
old Lenox Club for thirty straight years. In 
1915 Foster invited guests to his 
sixty-fifth birthday party. From that time on 
this party marked the official end of each Berk- 
shire season. 


sixty-five 


Beloved as Foster was at the resort there wa: 
at least one instance of unfavorable commer 
upon the Lenox patriarch. As at other resort 
Lenox cab drivers made a habit of taking sight- 
seers on tours of the great estates. 

Normally these drivers maintained a firm 
reticence about the private lives of the cot- 
tagers and merely stated the owner and name 
of the cottage, the source of income and the price 
paid for the estate. 

Unhappily, Foster one day told his butler 
to forbid the cab drivers to tour the driveway of 
his cottage, Bellefontaine. The following day, 
as Foster was giving an alfresco luncheon, 
the cab driver drove his party as close as 
he could. “Here,” he shouted, “lives the only 
millionaire who made all his money in one 
day.’ As Foster and his guests stirred uncom- 
fortably, a tourist in the cab promptly asked 
how that could be. Once more the driver raised 
his voice. “He married it!”’ 


Today’s resort old-timers blame economics for 
all their woes. “It’s just plain a matter of money,” 
says Bar Harbor’s Mrs. William S. Moore. A 
daughter of the elder Joseph Pulitzer and a great- 
granddaughter-in-law of the man who wrote The 
Night Before Christmas, Mrs. Moore feels at 
present that she is living in a sort of Night Before 
the Deluge. 

“Now,” she says, “the richer you are the 
poorer you are.” In happier days Mrs. Moore 
was once told by a friend, “You never talk 
money.” “Why should 1?” replied Mrs. Moore, 
with a candor she wishes she could use today. 
“I’ve never even had to think about it.” 

Other resorters, from Bar Harbor to Palm 
Beach, are also suffering from taxitis. ““We're the 
New Poor, you know,” says Bar Harbor’s Mrs. 
John DeWitt Peltz, the former Mary Opdycke, 
while Palm Beach’s Mrs. Frederick E. Guest, the 
former Amy Phipps, gazing contemplatively at 
her swimming pool in the center of a Grecian 
temple, adds, ““We're left with a mere pittance.” 
Southampton’s distinguished art collector, Ches- 











ter Dale, joins the chorus. “Look at your income- 
tax schedules,” he counsels sternly. “They’re the 
timetables of resorts.” The Hon. Sumner Welles, 
of Hulls Cove, Bar Harbor, and Via Belleria, 
Palm Beach, concludes the discussion; he gives 
the resorts less than five years more of even a 
semblance of the kind of life to which they have 
become accustomed. “We're living on capital,” 
he declares flatly, “‘and that’s that.” 

These complaints are sad. “Heaven knows,” 
Newport’s late Miss Maude Wetmore used to 
sigh, “there’s nothing as pathetic as the poor 
rich.”’ The day is gone when, as Frederick Lewis 
Allen has pointed out, Andrew Carnegie could 
take $23,000,000 tax-free in personal income in 
one year from his steel works at a time, 1900, 
when his workers were receiving $450 for the 
same period. The day is also gone when the late 
Frank Gray Griswold, father of resort polo and 
the author of such books as The Gourmet, Old 
Madeiras, and French Wines and Havana Cigars, 
could pay for his 1914 income tax a grand to- 
tal of three cents; in a recent year Palm Beach's 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies paid an income tax of 
close to a million dollars. 

Nor have all resorters been able to take the 
change with the equanimity of Princess Laura 
Rospigliosi, who, as one of the legendary Stallo 
sisters of Cincinnati, was once the possessor of a 
large fortune. 

“Somebody must have my money,” she says 
philosophically from her Palm Beach florist 
shop, “but that’s how it goes. There'll always 
be Leland Hayward and there'll always be me.” 

At Southampton, Mrs. Goodhue Livingston of 
Old Trees puts the matter in strong terms. “We 
are letting down, down, down,” she says. “Why, I 
don’t even use the word nouveau riche any more.” 
The last of Southampton’s so-called “*Dread- 
noughts’’—a group of ladies who received that 
name because they were, according to old-timers, 
the mistresses of the social seas—Mrs. Livingston 
has summered at Southampton since 1887. In 
1941, for the first time, she let all her footmen go. 
“They had to go to war,” she says, “and after it 
was over, my butler said not to even try to get 
any more. Of course, there are a few of us left,” 
she continues, “but we’ve opened the doors, you 
know. The rest are very dear and sweet and they 
are lovely people, but it isn’t the same thing at 
all. It isn’t just Southampton either. We're no 
longer, dear knows, an American country. Look 
at New York. Why, you can walk down the 
street and not hear a word of English!” 


Today the ragged remnants of the great re- 
sorts’ Old Guards look back from their crumbling 
cottages to the era of the 1920's as financially 
the last of the Good Old Days. Those were 
the days of the private yachts and the private 
railroad cars, the private golf courses and the 
private polo fields, the private balls and private 
art collections. 

Of all the figures of those days, the two best 
remembered for cutting the largest swath were 
unquestionably 
men-about-resorts, E. T. Stotesbury and A. At- 
water Kent; indeed, current resorters feel that the 
whole era of the 1920's was far better symbolized 
by this pair than by the late F. Scott Fitzgerald. 






Philadelphia’s famous pair of 


Mrs. Kent, who still summers at Bar Harbor 
and winters at Palm Beach, recalls one symbolic 
moment of these 1920's, when her husband called 
her on the carpet. “Mabel,” said Kent sternly, 
“you aren't spending enough money.” 

Mrs. Stotesbury, greatest of all latter-day resort 
spenders, had no such difficulty. On her honey- 
moon at Palm Beach she wore so many jewels 
that she was forced to take along a detective as 
well as a husband; on a later occasion she did 
over the entire patio of El Mirasol from midnight 
to morning while Mr. Stotesbury, who knew 
nothing about it, peacefully slept. In Mrs. Stotes- 
bury’s heyday at Bar Harbor, she was queried on 
the matter of having gold bathroom fixtures 
perhaps the ultimate largess of the 1920's era. 
“They're very economical,” she answered. “You 
don’t have to polish them, you know.” In another 
era shortly before her death in 1946, Mrs. Stotes- 
bury wrote a friend who was at the time visiting 
the author Booth Tarkington in Kennebunkport, 
Maine. “Tell dear Mr. Tarkington,” she wrote, 
“that I am rereading all his old books. I can’t 
afford to buy any new ones.” 


Second only to the Stotesburys and the Kents 
among the individual pecuniary portraits of 
resort 1920's was the late Col. H. H. Rogers, who 
had two cottages at Southampton, one on the 
water and another in the interior—the so-called 
“Port of Missing Men,” bachelor headquarters 
of Southampton’s gayest days. 

A grandson of Colonel Rogers is currently 
engaged in tearing down a large part of the 
“Port”; asked what he considers the high point 
of his grandfather's luxury, he recalls that his 
grandfather never spoke to the footmen but gave 
all his orders to the butler. Other Southamp- 
tonites felt that more luxurious than Colonel 
Rogers’ swimming pool, which was designed in 
Pompeian style by John Russell Pope and cost 
$250,000, or even his famous beach parties, which 
participants describe as being “like nights in 
Italy,’ was the colonel’s ability to carry out 
projects that other resorters have apparently al- 
ways yearned to accomplish. 

In particular they recall one occasion when the 
then current Mrs. Rogers had become enamored 
with the poetry of the famous Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore and formed the habit of 
regularly reading to her husband any Tagore 
poem published in the New York Sun. One eve- 
ning Colonel Rogers picked up the paper. “Here’s 
another poem by that dope,” he said. “I can’t 
make head nor tail of it.”” His wife took the paper 
and proceeded to read out loud. “It’s just beau- 
tiful,”” she said lovingly, “you just haven't any 
aesthetic sense at all.” Colonel Rogers smiled. 
“Maybe not,” he said quietly, “but it may inter- 
est you to know that I have had this entire page 
of the Sun printed specially for me. It is correct in 
every detail except for one item. Mr. Tagore’s 
poem this evening, Mrs. Rogers, was authored 
by your husband.” 

Symbolically enough, the great men’s clubs of 
the resorts were bolstered from the gala 1920's 
into the dire 1940's by long presidential tenures. 
In a true aprés moi le déluge spirit, Maximilian 
Agassiz at Newport, Giraud Foster at Lenox, 
Charlton Yarnall at Bar Harbor, and Nicholas 








MRS. FREDERICK VANDER- 
KILT: Seldom alone, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
(right) was queried by Eleanor Roosevelt 
about her solitary daily drive. “When I go 
driving,” she replied, “I do my mental exer- 
cises .. . first | do the kings and queens of 
England, forwards and backwards, with 
their dates, then the presidents of this 
country... and sometimes, if I take a long 
drive, the kings and queens of France.” 





NEW PORT LAWN PARTY: At 


least one resorter—Mrs. Charles Mitchell, 
late of Tuxedo and now of Southamp- 
ton—believes that most of the trouble 
nowadays is due to the fact that the young 
girls have cross expressions. “It's because 
they don’t wear hats,”” she said. “We 
had lovely expressions under our hats.” 


Murray Butler at Southampton all presided over 
their respective citadels for fifteen years or more 
and all set a tone that is still remembered, despite 
sinking finances, as true Old Guard club spirit. 
Of these men the late Doctor Butler, who was 
president not only of the Southampton Club but 
of Columbia University as well, was undoubtedly 
the most memorable. 

Not content with his annual Labor Day ora- 
tion at Southampton’s Parrish Museum—one 
in which the oratory was of such high order 
that Southampton’s Finley Peter Dunne, alias 
Mr. Dooley, claimed it was possible to waltz to 
it—Doctor Butler also presided each morning 
at the Southampton Club’s famous group of 
so-called ‘Occasional Thinkers.” 

This group regularly gathered to discuss what- 
ever came into their heads. Unfortunately, into 
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HOLIDAY 


Doctor Butler’s head, invariably in- 
terrupting whoever had started the 
discussion, came such remarks as, 
“Well, I said to Teddy,” or “I said to 
Calvin,” or “I said to Herbert,” thus 
introducing a personal note that to 
some of the less fortunate Occasional 
Thinkers became, in the course of 
fifteen years, a little tiresome. 

Finally humorist Dunne decided 
to introduce a subject with which 
Doctor Butler could not 
have had any personal 
connection; the next morn- 
ing, as the Thinkers took 
their seats, Dunne started 
rapidly on the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. 
Immediately Doctor But- 
ler interrupted. “Well,” 
he said, “I said to Bis- 
marck, ‘Bismarck, why 
didn’t you bring in Aus- 
tria?’ and Bismarck said, 
‘Butler, I'll tell you, it’s 
very simple... .”” 

Suddenly, for the first time in the 
history of the Club, the rest of the 
Thinkers rose in rebellion. They de- 
manded an explanation of how Doc- 
tor Butler could possibly have 
spoken to Bismarck. “Well,” he re- 
plied patiently, “it’s very simple. | 
was a student in Berlin in 1884. I was 
fortunate enough to secure an inter- 
view with the German chancellor. 
We happened to discuss the Franco- 
Prussian War and I said to Bismarck, 
‘Bismarck, why didn’t you bring in 
Austria?” and Bismarck said, *But- 
ler, I'll tell you, it’s very simple... .”” 

Doctor Butler was not again in- 
terrupted. The Old Order at the re- 
sorts, however, was not so fortunate. 
“My grandmother’s world,” says 
Eleanor Roosevelt, “never changed, 
and she never thought it would. She 
was too young for the Civil War 
she barely remembered it—and when 
the First World War came, she was 
too old to be bothered much about 
that. She died in 1930."° Mrs. Roose- 
velt feels that the vast changes of the 
present world simply took the Old 
Order by storm and that the Old 
Order's present-day representatives, 
as illustrated by the great social re- 
sorts, have been literally forced into 
their current defensive attitude. 

A visitor to Newport at eighteen 
“| still get the shivers when | think 
of it,” she says; “Newport was no 
place for a country cousin”—Mrs. 
Roosevelt had a later experience with 
this inability to cope with the modern 
world in the person of Newport's 
Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt. 

It happened right at Hyde Park 
where, besides her Newport cottage, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt also had a cottage 
which, like the Roosevelt estate, is 
now open to the public. Each day in 
her later years Mrs. Vanderbilt went 
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out driving alone, unattended save 
by her coachman; since she did ev- 
erything else with a great many other 
people around—even her bed had 
a royal rail surrounding it—Mrs. 
Roosevelt became frankly curious 
about the driving and questioned 
Mrs. Vanderbilt about it. “When | 
go driving,” replied Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
“| do my mental exercises.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt asked politely what the 
exercises might be." Well,” 
said Mrs. Vanderbilt, “first 
I do the kings and queens 
of England, forwards and 
backwards, with their 
dates, then I do the Pres- 
idents of this country, 
forwards and backwards, 
with their dates, and 
sometimes,” she added, 
“if | take a long drive, | 
get as far as the kings and 
queens of France.” 

Today this sort of re- 
gality is gone—apparently 
to the lasting detriment of its resort 
citadels. A Newport Vanderbilt, the 
granddaughter of the man who in the 
1880's coined the phrase “the public 
be damned,” attended in New York, 
during the winter of 1951, a Dale 
Carnegie course on “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” 

Outside of the Vanderbilts, other 
changes have been going on. The 
whole tenor of old-time resort life 
has altered. Morning “calling,” aft- 
ernoon “drives,” and evening “balls” 
all have disappeared ; even the words 
of the times-have changed—particu- 
larly the French words and phrases, 
which were the holdovers from the 
days when the resorters learned more 
French from their French govern- 
esses than they did English from 
their English “nannies.” Old-line re- 
sorters do not remember the exact 
date when the “tripper™” became the 
tourist, the hotel “hop” the club 
dance and the “thé dansant” the 
cocktail party, but somewhere along 
the line it just happened, the way a 
girl’s “limbs” became her legs, her 
“bosom” her breasts, her “gray mat- 
ter” her [.Q., and her ““come-hither” 
her sex appeal; she no longer went 
to “prink” or “arrange her veil” but 
first to the powder room and finally 
to the little girls’ room. The camellia 
gave way to the gardenia and finally 
they both gave way to the orchid; in 
the same way the Pomeranian dis- 
appeared before the Pekingese and 
both bowed to the poodle. People 
no longer “visited” and had “‘at- 
home” days, and words like “crea- 
ture comforts” and “in the alto- 
gether” became as unknown as “to 
the manner born”—a phrase which 
is still, Shakespeare to the contrary, 
believed by most cottage-bred re- 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
sorters, to be only properly spelled, 
“to the manor born.” Of one thing 
all the old-line resorters are certain 
that it all happened for the worse 
and Society has descended into a 
cheap-John hoi polloi who have so 
little savoir-faire, that they have 
never heard of a “pink tea” or a féte 


think 
stands for TV, and couldn’t tell the 


champétre, tableaux vivants 


difference between de rigueur, au 
fait and comme il faut. 

As a final bouleversement, New 
York’s Ritz Carlton Hotel, long the 
resorter’s 


favored between-season 


pied-d-terre, has lately fallen by the 
wayside; resorters who for so many 
years were invariably well-recognized 
there have been reduced to rattling 
around in intolerable anonymity in 
Plaza, the 
Regis. Recently 
Chicago's eighty-year-old Mrs. 
McKinlock, of 
Beach, Saratoga and the Ritz, was 


such hostelries as the 


Pierre and the St 
George A. Palm 
given a perfunctory welcome at the 
Plaza— “Honestly,” she says, “as if 
Asked 


how long she intended to stay, she 


they had no idea who I was.” 
replied sternly, “That’s up to you. 
I’m just trying you out, you know.” 

Most of the elderly grandes dames 
at the resorts have lived from a day 
when they had to leave the room 
when the subject of divorce was 
mentioned to a day when a wedding 
invitation has only approximately a 
fifty-fifty chance of being issued by 
parents of the same name as the 
bride. Summing up the vast changes 
which have taken place, Miss Mabe 
Choate of Naumkeag in the Berk- 
shires believes that the two most 
mportant differences between the 
Old Way of Life and the New are 
the automobile and the telephone. 
“But also, 


that this latter matter is characteris- 


she says—and she feels 
tic of modern peoples’ lack of re- 


straint in liking to bask 


in pub- 
licity—“they’ve taken down all those 
lovely old picket fences and hedges 
and everybody has those awful new 
chairs with no hind legs.” 

Mrs. Herbert Pell, of Pellbridge, 
mourns the passing of the tea table; 
she remembers, among other things, 
judging her daughter's beaux by 
whether they took plenty of sugar in 
their tea. “Gentlemen of good man- 
“LOOK wo 


ners,"s she declares, 


lumps. They craved sugar. The 
( from alcohol.’ 
Mrs. Charles Mitchell, late of 


Tuxedo and now of Southampton, 


others got 


believes that most of the trouble 
nowadays ts due to the younger gen- 
eration and that most of this is due 
to the fact that the young girls have 
cross expressions “It’s because they 
she said. ““We had 


lovely expressions under our hats.” 


don’t wear hats,’ 


HOLIDAY At 


Mrs. Henry C. Beadleston, late of 


Beadlyn House, Narragansett, and 
now of “Ossory House,” Newport, 
believes that the passing of hats has 
less to do with the difficulty than the 
“The 


mothers themselves have abdicated,” 


passing of the chaperone. 


she says. “They're just jeunes filles— 
they’re actually with 


their daughters. What little chaper- 


competing 


onage is left, for mercy sakes, is left 
to the poor fathers!’ Bar Harbor’s 
Miss Alice Van Rensselaer believes 
that the whole matter comes right 
down, in the last analysis, to morals, 
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“The granddaughter of the girl who 


wouldn't show her instep,” she 
says, “now shows her step-ins.”” Fi- 
nally East Hampton’s Mrs. Carman 
Messmore concludes the discussion. 
“Why even I can remember,” she 
declares, “when it was considered 


fast to play net at tennis!” 


Hand and glove with the dis- 
appearance of the Old Order and 
the Old Way of Life has gone, in the 
opinion of resorters, the actual dis- 
appearance of Society. “In my gen- 
erally ignored opinion,” says Newell 
Tilton, last of the resort species 
once known as the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum, “there is no such thing as 
Society anymore. There are no stand- 
ards that you can even think of.” 

Born in Newport in October—“‘an 
unfashionable time of the year,” as 
he describes it Tilton is today pres- 
Beach 


Club as well as a familiar at Tux- 


ident of the Southampton 
edo, Saratoga and Palm Beach. He 
believes that Southampton still has 
“a sort of combination of café and 
saloon Society,” but nothing more 
than that. “*Nowadays you do noth- 
ing but hear about people you never 
heard of before,” he says, “and 
they're all from nowhere. But at that 
we're better off than the other re- 
sorts. We have enough bums here, 
but Palm Beach is terrible.” 

Down at Palm Beach, Hugh Dill- 
man, who resigned last year as presi- 
dent of the Everglades Club, refuses 


ust 


to answer the charge. In the first year 
since Dillman’s resignation the club 


has almost doubled its membership. 


“When you used to go there,” says 
Mrs. Horace Dodge, “you knew ev- 
erybody. Now if you know three 
people you're doing well and you 
don’t want to know them.” 

At Aiken, which is now in the 
process of being overwhelmed by a 
huge new hydrogen-bomb plant fif- 
teen miles away, the handwriting 
was on the wall as long ago as 1929 
when the porter on the Aiken Spe- 
cial brought an afternoon report to 
the daughter of the late Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock. “Miss Titine,” he said, 
“I have been through the whole 
train. There ain't no one you would 
like to dine with.” At Lenox, Mrs. 
George L. K. Morris, the former 
Estelle C. Frelinghuysen, of Brook- 
hurst, all but wrote finis to resort 
Society when she formally entered, 
in the Summer Social Register for 
the year 1936, her four-year-old 
Pekingese dog Rose. “There was no 


particular reason,” she says. “I was 


just filling out the thing and I did it. 


No, Rose didn’t have any pedigree.” 

The complaint that resort Society 
is not what it used to be is, of course, 
an ancient one; at Stafford Springs, 
Conn., the country’s first resort, the 
Pilgrims were undoubtedly told by 
the resident tribe of Indians—the 
Nipmucks—that it was too bad they 
didn’t see the place in the Old Days 
before the arrival of all the mem- 
the Podunks. 


resort 


bers of a new tribe 
Nonetheless, current com- 
plaints orm this score are so stern 
that they appear to challenge the 
very foundations of Old Guard So- 
ciety. Furthermore, at least one such 
challenge has already come—and 
from no less a personage than Frank 
Costello, noted resort gambler. Cos- 
tello recently confided to intimates 
that he wished to set up a research 
foundation to inquire into the family- 
founding forebears of the Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Whitneys, etc., his aim 
being to prove that such forebears 
were as partial to financial legerde- 
main and social skulduggery as he 
was and hence, conversely, that he 
should be entitled to as high a posi- 
tion in Society as they. 

Palm Beach’s great architect, the 
late Addison Mizner, always main- 
tained that Old Guard Society sim- 
ply bored itself to death. A faithful 
seasonal attendant at other resorts 
as well as at Palm Beach, he declared 
of the formal dinners of the day, “I 
never saw one that wouldn't bore a 
present-day debutante to tears.’ Miz- 
ner’s “present-day” debutante—as 
of 1932—was not alone in her ennui. 
The Hon. Herbert Pell, who started 
going to Newport dinners in 1899 at 
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f fifteen—*I was tall for my 
ays, “and there was a 
of men even then’’—recalls 


ilmost suffocated with bore- 


e richestmanpresentalways 
stess’ right,” he declares, 
ext richest at her left, and 
flown the table. After din- 
‘mn and women sep- 

sat and listened to the rich- 
how to make money.” 
1920's, 


e era ol 


the 
Society was evidently 

) gay as it is Now nostal- 
tured. Mrs. Atwater Kent 
particular Bar 
formal 


day at 
she had four 
1 row—a luncheon, 
| party and a dinner; 
dst of making the third of 
dress changes for the day, 

e cocktail party and the 


was compassionately ad- 


y her maid. ““Madam,” she 

vouldn’t change places with 
OT dollars og 

resorts, says Mrs. T. 


koe Robertson, one of the most 


e} 


Wick! 


eC] 


} 


society sirens of resorts 
but | adore Southampton.” 
Mrs. Robertson, of Wynd- 
e former Cordelia Drexel 
Juke who feels that New- 
ik i bow! of rose leaves 
lost their smell” and that 
dull indeed compared 

it it was in the great days of 
ther, Col. A. J. “Tony” 
Bidd Ir., represents the 
t-day resort viewpoint. 

d days, before the present 

ve attitude set in, the so-called 
Sun-Followers” loved all 
orts and took tn all of 


their Grand Tour; the story 
f a Farmington Country 
isked by 
1e came from, sharply 


What season”? 


Dutante who, her 
Today, how- 


1¢ social blackout that 


, old-timers are agreed 


general are terrible 


it their particular re- 
, of course, what it 
lays of the “old” club or 


the “old” 


s still better than any 


or 


some- 


he world 


tnose who sti 70 to two or 
sorts feel this way. Many 

ptonites also go to Palm 

! y do, they say that one 

isually Southampton, 

lerful, and that the other, 
Palm Beach, is terrible. Fur- 
nere is an intense per- 

| tication 1 love my 

| say Miss Ethel 

im, ol Rosemore, who has 


resorting there since 1883, “and 





I really think of it as mine. I grew 
up here, you know.” 

Even resorters who have left the 
resorts use “my” Newport or “my” 
Bar Harbor or “my” Southampton 
for the resort as it was in their day 
Newport, Bar Harbor 
or Southampton for the way the 


and “your” 
resort is today. “Write whatever you 
want about your Newport today,” 
says Washington's illustrious Alice 
Longworth, daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “but remember my New- 
Moreover, Mrs. 
Longworth, who remembers that 


port was pretty.” 
her father once asked the novelist 
Owen Wister when he was going to 
“smash the divorce-ridden, arro- 
gant, preposterous Newport,” feels 
that her father never understood her 
Newport—or the simple Newpdrt. 

Bar Harbor’s Gretchen Finletter, 
talented daughter of the late Walter 
Damrosch and wife of the present 
Secretary of Air, is equally emphatic 
on this point. “Everyone's eyes sort 
of roll,” she says, “when I say I'm 
going to Bar Harbor, but I don’t 
think of it like that at all.’ Mrs. 
Finletter recalls as a little girl sur- 
reptitiously counting the evening 
dresses visiting guests brought and 
thinking that there wouldn't possi- 
bly be enough formal affairs to use 
them. “Say something nice about 
it,” she says earnestly, “it’s such a 
sweet little place. | still feel, when- 
ever the world gets too mean, that I 
can go back to Bar Harbor.” 

One thing is certain; old-time re- 
sorters are convinced, also defen- 
of that 


resort does not seem simple to out- 


sively late years, if their 
siders, it is at least simple in compart- 
Mrs 


Livingston, of Southampton, for ex- 


son with Newport Goodhue 
ample, decries the fact that Miss 
Julia Berwind, of Newport, uses gold 
service. “I don’t even bring my real 
silver,”’ she says, “I just use plate.” 
In the same way, Mrs. Livingston is 
indignant that the two resorts should 
be lumped together merely because 
Mrs 
other grandes dames still have, in the 
of 


“Southampton has footmen,” she 


Henry F. du Pont and a few 


manner Newport, footmen. 


says, “but we've never had footmen 
in knee breeches.” 

All resorters feel equally strongly 
that much 


their resorts have been 


maligned familywise—that actually 


they are a perfect place for the 
whole family and a wonderful place 
to raise children. Sunday lunch at 


Driftwood, Southampton rendez- 
vous of the Henry Ford II's, is held 
up as a sterling example of this. “We 
spend all day,’ says Mrs. Ford’s sis- 
ter, “just sitting around in old shirts 
and wet bathing suits.” Chicago's 
Mrs. Marshall Field, IV, ts just as 


adamant. “We don’t even go to the 
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Beach Club,” she says. ““We just sit 
on our own beach and play chess.” 

Another point of pride 
which all resorters share in common 


severe 


is their claim to like their particular 
resort best, not during the regular 
season but only during the off sea- 
son when, apparently, only the “real 
Newporters” or the “real Bar Har- 
borites,” etc., are present. 

This leads, of course, to a corol- 
lary to this point of pride—the love 
of the native. In the old days, while 
a few distinguished natives were 
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such as Old Foley, Bar 
Harbor taxi driver, Old Pyrrhus, 


cherished 


Southampton’s Lake Agawam pad- 
dler, Old Eddie at the Lenox Club 
or Old Brooks at the Tuxedo Club— 
the natives in general were regarded 
as pretty terrible people who were 
always out, as the expression was, to 
the But in recent 
times, with the changing world out- 


“do” resorters. 
side and the new defensive attitude, 
resorters have come around to lov- 
ing their natives dearly and have 
even attempted to provide a substi- 
tute for a word which they feel is too 
undemocratic. “I'm sorry,” a Bar 
Harbor debutante recently told a 
prospective native beau, “but I never 
go out with winter boys.” 

Old-time resorters are particularly 
proud of the fact that their natives, 
far better than other people in these 
trying times, can tell the “right” 
people from the “wrong” people. A 
typical present-day resort story is 
the one told of Mrs. Jackson Boyd, 
of Hot Springs, who returned to 
Palm Beach after long absence and 
the op- 
erator of a Palm Beach “afromo- 


saw a man she recognized 


bile.” This vehicle is a combination 





of a two-seated chair in front and 
the business end of a Negro-pedaled 
bicycle behind. 

Mrs. Boyd had not seen the man, 
who was at that moment engaged in 
pedaling a newcomer to Palm Beach, 
for many years. “Hello, Uncle,” she 
said. When the colored man ac- 
knowledged the greeting, the new- 
in the wheelchair turned 
to address the pedaler. *Y our niece?” 
she inquired. The pedaler, accord- 
ing to the story, smiled at Mrs. Boyd 
and then solemnly addressed the 
newcomer. “No, ma’am,” he said, 
“when an old-time lady meets a 
colored man whose name she does 
not remember she calls him *Uncle’ 
as a term of respect.” 


comer 


A specific matter of deterioration 
which all old-timers have noticed at 
the resorts is the emergence of what 
they call, in the old manner, the 
demimonde. In the early days, with 
the exception of Saratoga, which 
was recognized as being fairly well 
divided into the haut monde at the 
United States Hotel and the demi- 
monde at the Grand Union, the 
social resorts were evidently remark- 
ably free from this latter element; jn 
fact, in 
Paul Bourget noted that at Newport, 
in sharp contrast to the Euro- 
pean watering places, there was a 
total absence of adventurers and ad- 


1894, the French traveler 


venturesses. “It is easy,” he declared, 
“to deceive a composite society but 
not a society of businessmen.” 
Bourget spoke too soon. The very 
next year, in 1895, Newport’s Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt married His Grace 
the ninth Duke of Marlborough. 
Following Miss Vanderbilt's nup- 
tials, a tidal wave of titled foreigners 
swept over American heiresses. 
Coupled with this latter-day for- 
eign element—most of whom speak 
English fluently when they first ar- 
rive at the resorts and worse and 
worse as the years go by—has come 
wave after wave of a native element, 
a group which used to be known as 
the “little brothers of the rich” but 
might be more clearly identified 
today as resort sports. Old-time re- 
sorters believe this latter group to be 
a throwback to the old days of the 
beach gigolo—a species of resort life 
which sprang from the ocean around 
Long Branch in the 1890's. 
Unfortunately, the resort sports 
did not confine their activities to the 
bathing; undoubtedly many of them 
saw the possibilities contained in the 
opinion of the late Frank Crownin- 
shield that, in resort Society, “*Mar- 
ried men make very poor husbands.” 
In any case, of late years, starting 
slowly, properly 


sponsored” or be- 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
ing “taken up” by a recognized 
Society matron, the young sport vis- 
its first his sponsor and then whom- 
ever else he can. Invariably in de- 
mand because of the perennial short- 
age of resort men, he must indicate 
only a willingness to play cards for 
high stakes—in many cases he is 
actually staked—as well as to at- 
tend cocktail parties, dress for din- 
ner and dance. Since he is moving 
into a now decadent Society pri- 
marily dominated by widows who 
are always on the lookout for the 
possibility of making a joint return 
on their income tax, he has excel- 
lent opportunities of marrying for 
money. Beyond this, if he proves 
sufficiently incompatible, he has 
equally excellent prospects of di- 
vorcing for money. An ex-grocery 
boy received, according to Palm 
Beachers, the sum of $350,000 for 
his Palm Beach divorce alone, not 
including what he was able to save 
during his tour of actual marriage. 
In some cases, the resort sport has 
even more intriguing avenues open 
to him—and age is no problem. In 
one of Newport's most celebrated 
attachments of recent years eighty- 
year-old Mrs. Hamilton Fish Web- 
ster legally adopted as her son a 
fifty-seven-year-old retired brigadier. 


Second only to the question of the 
appearance of the demimonde as 
evidence of resort Society deteriora- 
tion is, in the opinion of old-timers, 
the question of the disappearance of 
wit. Mrs. Arthur White of Middle- 
burgh, Virginia, recently evolved a 
conversational gambit which she 
recommends as extremely efficacious 
in all dinner-table situations involv- 
ing difficult gentlemen. “When I get 
between two duds,” she says, “—I 
mean complete duds—I always turn 
to one and say, ‘May | ask you some- 
thing personal?’ They all love that, 
you know, and then I say, ‘Where do 
you get your clothes made?’ Then 
they just beam. They turn their cuffs 
inside out, roll their trousers to their 
knees, and off we go. Tailors and 
valets, tweeds and flannels, England 
and Scotland—it opens up all ave- 
nues of textile conversations.” 

This sort of persiflage is indeed a 
far cry from the great days of Wil- 
liam R. Travers, who was, in his 
time—he died in 1887—regarded as 
the greatest of all the old-time resort 
wits. Newporter and Saratogan, law- 
yer and Wall Streeter, sportsman 
and hon vivant, Travers had two 
town houses, three resort cottages 
and belonged to twenty-seven clubs; 
he was the founder of the Racquet 
Court Club, predecessor of today’s 
Racquet Club, and the famous Trav- 





ers Stakes at Saratoga, oldest horse 
race in the country, was named for 
him. A genial man with a port-wine 
complexion, “Old Billy,” as he was 
affectionately called, had a wit which 
was heightened by the fact that he 
stammered. Once, accused by a friend 
of stammering worse in New York 
than he had in his native Balti- 
more, Travers replied, “This is a 
d-d-damned sight b-b-bigger city.” 
His most famous resort observation 
was undoubtedly the one which he 
made at Newport after being shown 
a vista of beautiful yachts, almost 
all of which, upon inquiry, he dis- 
covered belonged to Wall Street 
brokers. ““Wh-wh-where,” he asked, 
“are the cu-cu-customers’ yachts?” 
On another occasion seeing New- 
porter Henry Clews, who always 
boasted of being a self-made man, 
pompously enter a room, Travers 
stopped him. “I say, Cl-cl-clews,” 
he said, “*s-s-since you are a s-s-self- 
made man, why the d-d-devil didn’t 
you put more h-h-hair on your 
h-h-head?” 

Unlike most wits, Travers was 
funny to the end. He spent his last 
winter, at sixty-eight, in Bermuda. 
On his death bed a friend called and 
mentioned what a nice resort Ber- 
muda was for rest and change. 
“Y-y-yes,” replied Travers wearily, 
“the w-w-waiters get the ch-ch- 
changeand the h-h-hotel ther-r-rest.”” 

More celebrated as a resort wit 
even than the great “Old Billy” 
Travers was the late Hon. Joseph 
Hodges Choate of the Berkshires. 
Born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1832, the son of a doctor who re- 
ceived seventy-five cents a visit and 
five dollars for delivering a baby, 
Choate soon established himself as 
one of New York’s greatest law- 
yers. Settling in Lenox in 1874 and 
three years later moving to Stock- 
bridge—he built his famous cottage 
Naumkeag in 1885—he lived in the 
Berkshires until his death in 1917 at 
the age of eighty-five, a death that 
coincided, curiously enough, almost 
exactly with the beginning of the end 
of the resort era. Choate was prac- 
tically responsible, in 1895, for en- 
abling the resort way of life to last 
another twenty years when he suc- 
cessfully fought, before the Supreme 
Court, the constitutionality of the 
graduated income tax. In his best- 
remembered case today, Choate suc- 
cessfully undertook the defense of a 
distinguished yachtsman and resort 
sport by the name of Joseph Flori- 
mond, Duc de Loubat, who, on the 
evening of November 28, 1881, was 
asked by one Henry Turnbull, in the 
inner sanctum of the Union Club, 
why he did not marry a rich widow 
and, according to Turnbull, slan- 
dered the lady’s daughter. 


Although Count Loubat always 


denied the slander—and in this out- 
spoken age the affair seems a tem- 
pest in a teapot—the count was ex- 
pelled from the club and the case 
created the greatest furore in its 
time. When Count Loubat sued for 
reinstatement, Choate’s victory, 
which proved that club members 
have a vested interest in their clubs, 


was of such 


importance that all 
clubs to this day 
take heed of it; as 


a member of the 


Board of Gover- ot 
nors of New why 
York’s Harvard 


Club puts it, “Ever since the Lou- 
bat case we never expel members, 
we just suspend them.” 

As Ambassador to England Choate 
saw his fame as a wit become inter- 
national. Since American Ambassa- 
dors do not wear the trappings of 
other visiting diplomats, they have 
often suffered the indignity of being 
mistaken for butlers and footmen 
Choate was no exception. A particu- 
larly homely English duke mistook 
him at the door for a servant. “Call 
me a cab,” he said abruptly. “You're 
1 cab,” replied Choate quickly “a 
wish I could call you a hansom 
cab.” Dining with a Lady who com- 
plained that her King had decided a 
question in favor of the House of 


Commons and against the House of 


Lords, Choate consoled her. “Do 
not worry, my Lady,” he said. “The 
King does not reign—he_ only 
prinkles.”” At another time break- 


fasting formally at a country house 
nother Lady seated beside him 
suddenly turned to him and ex- 


‘Oh, Mr 


what shall | do? I have just dropped 


claimed, Ambassador, 


in egg in my lap!” Choate checked 


tl then said 


le situation, gravely, 
‘Why, cackle, madam, cackle.” 
Often ch illenged by other wits of 
the day, Choate’s most remarkable 
engagement was probably the one 


late Simeon Ford, proprie- 


with the 
tor of the old Grand Union Hotel 
Ford was an extremely clever man 
himself; when told indignantly by a 
fellow Union League Clubber that 
he had been offered $500 to resign 
from the club, Ford promptly re- 
plied, “Don’t take it, man; wait ‘tl 
you get a better offer 


Ford had, 


heel, the then extremely shady repu- 


however, one Achilles 
tation of his hotel. The occasion of 
his run-in with Choate was a ban- 
quet al which he had the honor of 
introducing the lawyer. He made a 
long and witty speech in which he 
noted that the man he was to intro- 
duce had the same first name as the 
Biblical Joseph who had so much 
trouble with Potiphar’s wife. “I sup- 


pose, Mr. Choate,” he concluded, 


“you too have such distinction.’ 
The audience roared with laughter 
as Choate stood up. “I am sorry,” 
he said, “*but | do not. However if I 
know to 
which hotel to take the lady.” 


If Choate was among the most fa- 


did, I should certainly 


mous resorters of his day he was 
also among the most modest; his 
intimates cherish most a story which 
occurred at a dinner party with 

Berkshire 


friends. Even here 


a few 


he was bearded. 
A friend suddenly 
asked 
anybody, he 
would prefer to be if he could not 
be himself. Choate smiled. “Why,” 
he replied quietly, “I should like to 
be Mrs. Choate’s second husband.” 


In the final analysis, sad as the 
situation is at all these last stands of 
Society, the great resorts still have 
one remaining distinction; no other 
Eastern resorts have risen to take 
their place—at least in the same 
social sense. Furthermore, when all 
is said and done, all of them actually 
cherish their social distress; it has 
become their strongest appeal and 
even their patrons are not averse to 
longing for the old days. “I used to 
know everybody,” says Southamp- 
Murray, Jr 
“Now I don’t know anybody.” Mur- 


ton’s young Thomas FE 


ray, whose immediate family alone 
is so large that Newell Tilton has 
“Murray Bay,” 


might understandably have difficulty 


called the 


resort 
in knowing outsiders as well. How- 
ever, he is joined in his complaint by 
other resort stalwarts, such as Mrs. 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, of South- 
ampton and Saratoga, a lady still in 
her twenties. ““These places,” she de- 
clares firmly, “are nothing like they 
were in the old days.’ 

This sort of nostalgia has its 
charm in that it perpetuates, against 
the new defensiveness, the same sort 
of stories told at each resort appar- 
ently ever 


since the resort was 


started. The favorite of all is prob- 
ably the story of the resort’s lead- 
ing hostess who is invariably pre- 
sented by a newcomer with the same 
problem. “I’ve had _ thirty-six”—or 
twenty-four or twelve, the story is 
told differently—“‘of the top drawer 
people to dine,” the newcomer is 
said to report, “and I’ve had thirty- 
six” —or twenty-four or twelve—“‘of 
the second drawer. Now who shall | 
have?” The answer is always the 
same—whether the story is told of a 
Vanderbilt at Newport, a Lorillard at 
Tuxedo, a Potter Palmer at Bar Har- 
bor or a potted palm at Palm Beach. 

“My 


don’t you just have your friends?” 


dear,” she replies, “why 


THE END 


who, of 
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JAPAN 


(Continued from Page 41) 


gulp, ending with a loud intake of 


breath. 

It is strange that this quiet cere- 
mony became Japan’s strongest pro- 
test against the American occupa- 
tion. Outside, the world was chang- 
ing, MacArthur was giving orders 
and old laws were displaced by new. 
At this time, all over Japan, there 
was an upsurge of interest in the tea 
ceremony. Hardheaded men who 
had once scoffed at it found enor- 
mous solace in sitting quietly, far re- 
moved from the Americans, con- 
templating their way of life. Even 
radical university students turned to 
this ceremony, sitting motionless in 
large groups while one of their mem- 
bers took fifteen minutes to pour one 
cup of tea. Out of such moments and 
traditions nations are made. 

There is one aspect of Japanese 
national life which no foreigner can 
fully understand: the relationship 
between men and women. Mrs. 
Higashi, the pretty, forty-year-old 
wife of a successful businessman re- 
ports, “Our marriage was arranged 
by a broker and although I did not 
love my husband when I met him, 
I now think our life is happier than 
most but only because I accept it 
without protest. | work all day in 
the home— sewing, cooking, wash- 
ing, taking care of our children. 
Now, when I have time to read 
American magazines and see what 
American women have in their kitch- 
ens, | become envious. 

“As soon as my husband began 
to earn a lot of money he took a 
second wife, with whom he spends 
much of his time. He bought her 
from a geisha house and I rarely see 
him in the evenings—but neither 
does his second wife. For his com- 
pany gives business dinners at fa- 
mous restaurants and he goes there 
perhaps five nights a week. The 
company pays much money to im- 
port: geishas and sometimes they 
are what we call apres guerre gei- 
shas, that is, they sleep with the men 
all night. My husband has one spe- 
cial favorite, so he really has three 
wives now. 

“Geishas earn $10 an hour so 
dinner at a good restaurant may 
cost as much as $60 a plate. My 
husband gives me $68 a month to 
run the house. 

“| have never accompanied my 
husband anywhere. We never have 
his friends in for an evening meal. I 
have never been to a restaurant with 
him or to the theater. Yet he is a 
good husband and loves his children. 
| would not dream of divorcing him, 
even though the new American laws 


say I can, for in Japan a divorced 
woman simply cannot remarry and 
any children are always given to the 
husband. 

“However, the principal reason | 
would not divorce him is that I love 
him and I know that many Japanese 
women are worse off than I, for their 
husbands are cruel and mine is not.” 

Mr. Higashi is a little apologetic 
about his three wives. He says, “It 
is Our custom. Japanese salaries are 
ridiculously low. The junior head of 
an important department in a large 
store earns $31 a month, but he has 
an expense account of maybe $200. 
So, naturally, more than half the 
important business of Japan is con- 
ducted in the evening at restaurants. 
Naturally, geisha girls are brought 
in. Naturally, if they are so very 
pretty and if they do nice things for 
you every evening you fall in love 
with them.” 

Geishas are bought from farmers 
or former geisha girls at the age of 
seven or eight. They are reared by a 
madam who instructs them in sing- 
ing, dancing, polite talk and general 
entertainment. They are not pros- 
titutes. 

By the end of the first day the 
prospective geisha is in debt to her 
house and for as long as she lives she 
never escapes this ever mounting 
debt until some rich man buys her. 
Brocaded costumes cost up to $300 
and each girl needs several. Sami- 
sens—long-necked ivory banjos 
are expensive. Board and lodging 
and lessons up to age fifteen increase 
the debt. 

At the end of her apprenticeship 
the geisha has become a remarkably 
attractive woman. Walking pin-toed 
in lacquered sandals, dressed in 
glorious kimonos, her hair piled 
high in antique style and threaded 
with ornaments, she bursts into a 
cold and dreary restaurant like a 
joyous breath of summer. She culti- 
vates a high musical laugh, a baby- 
like vocabulary, a mincing motion 
and a profound interest in men. She 
does this in a variety of ways. She 
dances in the old classic style. She 
sings. She manipulates her fan and 
she plays the samisen. Her greatest 
accomplishment is to coo the Jap- 
anese equivalent of “you great big 
strong man.” 

One night I watched the geisha 
O-Kaki-san entertain Mr. Higashi. 
She started By pulling her right arm 
progressively further and further 
from her kimono sleeve, twisting it 
about like a goose’s neck, running 
an imaginary-needle and thread 
through her fingers, then working 
them up and down like a toy. Mr. 
Higashi thought this just too hilar- 
ious, so she next put the thumb of her 
right hand jam against the second 





joint of the thumb on her left. Then 
she slowly pulled them apart as if 
she were ripping her thumb in two. 
Mr. Higashi practically fainted with 
sheer | delight. 

It is difficult to define the sexual 
role of the geisha. When a merry 
crowd of geisha girls bursts into a 
restaurant one or two announce 
proudly, “I’m a virgin.”’ Others in- 
form you that they aren't. It becomes 
a kind of challenge to a successful 
businessman to persuade one of the 
virgins to set up a second household 
with him. The best geishas refuse, 
but since their professional lives 
rarely last beyond thirty-five, they 
must sooner or later hook up with 
some man who will set them up as 
owner of a bar or restaurant or as 
head of their own geisha house. 

Meanwhile the Japanese housewife 
is the most humiliated of women. I 
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was in Hokkaido when an extraor- 
dinary wedding took place. The 
around $4000 and 
leading men in the community ad- 


banquet cost 


dressed the diners on the sanctity of 
marriage, the spiritual quality of 
home life and the wife’s sacred duty 
to protect her husband’s honor. 
Then the speakers sat down with 
their favorite geishas, for obviously 
no wife would be invited to such a 
lavish feast. 

Japanese newspapers carry long 
agony columns in which wives try- 
ing to attain modern status write to 
the editor for guidance: “My hus- 
band has another wife and gives me 
barely enough money to raise the 
children.” 

The answer, which must be writ- 
ten by a man, always reads: “You 
have no recourse but to bear your 
burden. Married women must find 
lasting solace in the fact that hus- 
bands always come back finally to 
their legal wives. Smile, be cheer- 
ful, help him with his coat, keep his 
clothes neat.” 


Throughout history Japanese have 
prized boys and thought of girls as 
useless burdens. The arrival of Amer- 
ican men with bright new ways of 
treating women made a tremendous 
impression on Japanese wives and 
the most lasting effect of the occupa- 
tion may well be the awakening of 
women to their rights. 

The men don’t argue back. At a 
dinner recently a leading Japanese 
politician listened politely to a dis- 
cussion of women’s rights, then 
said—with complete finality, “When 
the Americans go this nonsense will 
go too.” But later, when he left the 
room, his wife said plaintively, “The 
men will try to erase the memory of 
American marriage customs but we 
women will take our thoughts under- 
ground. Our daughters will be bet- 
ter.” 

In the meantime a radio company 
seeking to bring in American soap 
operas, which Japanese women love, 
has decided to change the name of 
oneshowto“Watanabe’s FifthWife.” 

Many Americans have made last- 
ing impressions on Japan but I think 
of twoin particular—Lafcadio Hearn 
and Sgt. Hugh O'Reilly. Hearn was 
a short, bug-eyed, half-blind son of 
an Irishman and a Greek girl. He 
was born in Greece but had lived in 
America from the age of nineteen. 
He was forty when he arrived in 
Japan as a newspaper correspondent. 

Within a few months he decided 
that he had found his home. He 
moved into the beautiful town of 
Matsue on the southern seacoast, 
married a local girl, taught school, 
adopted his wife’s name and took 
out Japanese citizenship. 

After fourteen years, he died of 
heart trouble, but he left behind a 
series of essays and a gracious mem- 
ory which the people of Japan still 
revere. In Matsue, his little town of 
canals, Hearn’s original home is 
preserved as a museum, its wood- 
and-paper doors still opening onto 
the gardens he loved. Nearby, an 
imposing cement structure preserves 
his library and personal effects, in- 
cluding his kimonos. 

The people of Matsue speak of 
him as if he just left them. They tell 
of the snake who used to eat the 
bullfrogs in Hearn’s pool, so that 
each morning the writer would ap- 
pear in the garden with some chopped 
meat for the snake and the admoni- 
tion, “You must leave the frogs, 
sir.” Perhaps more than any other 
Westerner, Hearn caught the spirit 
of Japan as it burst forth from feu- 
dalism and he performed a great 
service in assuring the Japanese that 
their way of life was enormously 
attractive to certain Westerners. 

Sergeant O'Reilly is quite unlike 
Hearn. He’s a big, good-looking 
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Army sergeant who strokes his 


mustache and says, “I hardly ever 
read a book.” But like Hearn he 
loves Japan. And Japan loves him 
At first glance this seems unreason- 
able 

For O'Reilly was originally a 
Marine who had fought the Japs in 
the Pacific. “Real 


were,” he says 


bastards they 
“I captured some of 
them.” 

O'Reilly found civilian life dull 
and enlisted in the Army, winding 
up in Japan. For a long time he 
would have nothing to do with his 
former enemies, then “One day 
| went into this export-import store 
and there stood Yuko, one of the 
most glorious girls I'd ever seen. | 
Started to haunt that store, but she'd 
have nothing to do with me 

‘The Korean war broke and I 
shipped over with the Wolfhound 
outfit; the first chance I got | beat it 
back home and proposed to Yuko 
Funny thing but her family objected. 
Said they didn’t see how | could 
support her decently on a sergeant’s 
salary. It was a tough fight but we 
won.” 

They were married. Religion gave 
them a bit of trouble but Yuko took 
intensive lessons to become a Cath- 
olic. O'Reilly says, “She takes it 
very seriously. Once I came down 
the stairs and found her kneeling 
before her Shinto shrine praying, 
good Cath- 


olic.” | tried to explain—but what 


Please help me to be a 


the hell! 
The O'Reillys live in 


lage near Osaka. No Americans live 


a small vil- 


nearby, so Hugh and his wife live a 
typically Japanese life 

However, thousands of American 
men have married Japanese girls 
ind O'Reilly, even though he got 
one of the loveliest, would not be 
famous for that. What he did was to 
take over as a spare-time hobby the 
supervision of an orphanage caring 
for some 120 babies, many of them 
offspring of absconding American 
fathers. 

By one trick or another O'Reilly 
has raised over $110,000 for his 
orphanage. His best idea so far was 
to get his old Korean division to 
idopt the orphanage and from these 
buddies he gets about $4000 a month. 
O'Reilly loves each of his children 
personally. “They're like my own,” 


he says. “They're going have a 
tough time when they grow up. I 
wish | could take them all home 
with me 

By special dispensation of the 
Army, O'Reilly has been permitted 
to spend an extra hitch in Japan. He 
says, “If anybody had told me on 
Guam that I'd marry a Jap girl and 
in Osaka 


But the people of Japan would be 


run an orphanage 
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happy if, like Lafcadio Hearn, he 
never went home. 

If you can find it in your heart to 
erase the hatreds and suspicions 
born of a bitter war, if you will try 
to see Japan through the eyes of 
Hearn and Sgt. Hugh 
then you will find Japan 


Lafcadio 
O'Reilly, 


a most rewarding land to visit. 


An austere and famous scholar 
has said of Japan that it is difficult 
to know this beautiful land without 
thinking of it in superlatives. There 
is much that is wrong in Japan: the 
unkempt Streets, the odors, the 
medieval treatment of women, the 
freezing winters and the narrow 
margins by which all life is lived. 
But | think that ninety-five out of a 
hundred Americans who have come 
to know Japan have found it a 


thrilling and unique experience 


If | were to have only a brief day 
to see it all again | would want to 
see these things about which I think 
in superlatives. Women of fifty 
walking pin-toed in gray silk ki- 
monos, probably the most lovely 
women of their age in the world. A 
collection of hon-sai trees small and 
twisted in their bitter soil, speaking 
of the centuries. A Japanese garden 
with a stone lantern, the finest out- 
door decoration ever invented. A 
narrow alley off the Ginza, with 

basket monk playing his mournful 
flute. Surely a Kahuki play with 
those incredible voices tearing at 
your heart. Some farmer's fields, 
scraped to the last half inch of stalk, 
\ col- 


lection of wood blocks at the mu- 


fighting against starvation 


seum. And in my particular case Mr 
and Mrs. Sato and their two girls 
welcoming me for an evening meal 


These things are Japan rHE END 





JAPANESE WORDS 


Since the Japanese Empire was first opened to trade with 
the Western world by an American admiral it is not surprising 
that a handful of Japanese words have found their 


our spoken and written speech. A few familiar 


listed below 


HARA-KIRI, the Japanese ceremor 


into American use in 1856 


to suicide in general 


JU-JITSU Is said 


Hearn in 1891 and 


brand of trick wrestling 


the pliant art.” 


JUDO is 4 More recent Import, coming 
in World War Ul and referring to a sort of graduate-school 


variety Of ju-pitsu 


TYCOON was brought back by Perry’s expedition and ¢ 
joved a brief vogue in 


revived in recent years and tts orginal meaning of great 


prince stretched to 


standing executive personalities 


GEISHA, for a feminine entertainer 


ritual, singing 


tion GI's have given the term new popularity in a much 


looser (in every way) sense 


KIMONO, a wide-sleeved dressing gown, swam in on a 
Japanese fashion vogue in the last century and has survived 


to mean almost any type of bathrobe 


RICKSHA and JINRIKISHA for a two-wheeled, man- 
powered vehicle is the Japanese word for the invention of a 


Protestant missionary and means simply man-power carriage 


SOYBEAN, the presently ubiquitous source of food, fab- 


ric and plastic ts a 


shi-vu (oil bean) and came to America by way of England 


Word borrowing with Japan has been anything but one 


sided. Almost every 


appendix of English words 


adapted into the Japanese speech. Can you guess the mean- 


ings of these few 


Japanese turn I's 


kyadi, kurosu-appu, Rinkan, rodosuta, orusuta-kyasuto? 
Divested of their Japanese dress they are: base-line, alib 


outdoors, caddie, close-up, Lincoln (the car), roadster and 


all-star cast 


to have been introduced by Lafcadio 


stands, as in Japanese, for 


include giants of industry and cut 


and dancing, arrived in the 1880's. Occupa 


Japanese borrowing from the Chinese 


Japanese dictionary 


firmly American terms (remember the 


into rs 


way into 


samples arc 


al form of suicide, came 


and has become broadened to refe 


The phrase actually 


the mid-19th Century. It has beer 


a specialist in tea 


now boasts a long 


which have been adopted and 


besu-rain, aribai, avto-doa, 
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FIRST ROAD OF THE LAND 


(Continued from Page 47) 


But when she asked for room serv- 
ice, there wasn’t any at that hour. 

“The tap water is hot,” said I. 
“Have some of my cocoa.” 


Portland is the largest city in 
Maine, and, like Boston, spreads 
around a Back Bay, as well as along 
the shores of beau- 


tiful Casco, with its A) when they go to 
thickly sprinkled is- 47\\ | Boston, go “up.” 
lands, nearly every } | From Boone’s, in 
one of which is the Hi A y) the soft May sun- 


legendary reposi- RK xt 
tory of pirate trea- ? 


“\ 






sure. Most of the 
stories deal with 
Captain Kidd, 
though actually he 
never visited this part of the coast. 


" 


Nearly everybody else has, however, 
or Portland is a bottleneck for the 
undreds of thousands of visitors 
headed for Maine's vacation spots. 

Richard Hebert, of the Portland 
office of the State of Maine Publicity 
Bureau, has the strenuous but happy 
job of an ice-cream salesman in 
Hades—it would be harder to keep 
visitors out of Maine than to lure 
them into it. He came along to lunch 
with us at Boone’s sea-food res- 
taurant, on the Custom House 
Wharf, armed with a load of pam- 
phlets including two of rare fascina- 
tion: “How to Prepare a Maine 
Clambake” and “How to Eat a 
Maine Lobster.” 

For a Maine clambake you won't 
need much: only a three-by-seven- 
foot iron plate three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick, which you can get “from 
a local shipyard”; four lengths of 
angle iron to lay under it; “slabs and 
edgings of hard birch from a local 
sawmill”; seaweed to cover the 
plate; wire screen to cover the sea- 
weed; clams and lobsters to cover 
the screen ; sweet corn complete with 
inner husk; frankfurters; sweet po- 
tatoes of uniform size; three-minute 
boiled eggs tied in cheesecloth; a few 
parboiled chickens; a piece of can- 
vas to cover all; one hour to bake 
this mound; a bright sunny day, and 
one hundred guests 

If you don’t have a shipyard or 
sawmill handy, or can’t find uniform 
sweet potatoes, or it rains, or you 
don’t know a hundred people well 
enough to ask them to a clambake— 
let you eat cake. 

| wiped the butter off my face. 
“My last lobster for a while,” I said. 
“I've been eating them ever since 


Rockland. Down at this end of 


Maine you ought to give people a 
pamphlet on how not to eat a Maine 
lobster.” 


“Up at this end of Maine,” said 
Mr. Hebert icily. ““The trouble with 
you is that you started down there at 
Fort Kent. Most tourists go down 
east from here.” 

As sometimes in the dead of night 
bits of lost learning return to one 
such as how to take the cube root of 
something—the memory came back 
to me: You go “down east”’ because 
ships sailed downwind from Boston 
north. So, maps notwithstanding, 

State of Mainers, 





Py around the city, past 
/ the Wadsworth 
|| TI] 4 Longfellow house, 

ube ws the Longfellow 

tomb and the Long- 
fellow monument. The Longfellow 
birthplace is no longer generally 
listed among tourist attractions, 
but by prowling through the older 
section of the town you can find it on 

Fore Street not far from the Casco 

Bay water front—that is, perhaps 

you can find it if you hurry. When 

we were there, it stood, grim and de- 
caying, amid weeds and rubble, trem- 
bling at the blows of a mammoth 
drop hammer that was going full tilt 
next door. 

It is a long and tangled story. The 
house was maintained for many 
years by the International Longfel- 
low Society, but now most of the ac- 


shine, we drove 








_—" THAT'S WHAT EVERYONE 
SAYS, WHITEY!” 





tive members are inactive; yet the 
lawyers and trustees of the nearly de- 





funct society cannot bring them- 
selves to sell while Longfellow’s 
house stands. 
A mighty man was he—but no 
aged building can stand indefinitely » 
against the shock of twenty-four- CG 


hour hammering next door. One of | “YES BLACKIE AND 4 
A 





these days or nights it will go down, 





4 


to the relief of everybody but anti- YOU'LL ALWAYS FIND ( 
quarians and poetry lovers, a feck- td OT a 
less crew at best | PERFECT BALANCE IN 


From Portland we drove up to | 


Saco (pronounced Saw-ko). Route I | BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 


is very bumpy in Saco, “because of 


the Democrats,” a resident told us. | WHISKY BECAUSE ITS 


“Saco is a Democratic, industrial 


town. Democrats don’t take care of QUALI TY AND CHARACTER 


anything.” 

Pondering that, we drove on to NEVER CHANGE.” 
Biddeford. “This,” said Virginia, “‘is 
the capital of dowsing.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of dowsing. Finding water with at iT) 
a stick. Henry Gross lives here—the & LAC K & & ITE 
dowser Kenneth Roberts wrote his 
book about.” : 

“Oh,” said I eloquently. | The Sette with ((haraia 

“Mr. Roberts lives in Kennebunk- 
port,” said my wife. “We'd better | 
spend the night in Kennebunk. This | 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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you'll enjoy an unforgettable vacation. A Delta 
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elightful sights and interesting customs 

of South America. Sailing down from fabulous 
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(Continued from Page 79) 
is the ‘Arundel’ country that he 
writes about.” 

It takes only a little talk about 
dowsing to collect acquaintances in 
Kennebunk. People from other 
tables joined us at breakfast next 
morning in the inn. Everybody had 
ideas on how to educate us quickly 
in the subject—everybody watched 
closely to see whether we were skep- 
tics. Luckily, as my wife said later, I 
had a sudden, unaccustomed burst 
of tact, and instead of asking, “*Does 
it work?” I only said, ““How does it 
work?’’—which probably kept me 
out of the stocks reserved for 


heretics. 





Christmas is 
a Long Way Off... 


- . . but you can bring 
Christmas in midsummer 
with a timely, thoughtful 
gift of HOLIDAY, “the 
magazine that’s going 
places.” It's an ideal pres- 
ent for birthdays and anni- 
versaries—and one that's 
certain to be remembered! 


Every month, your gift of 
HOLIDAY will bring color, 
excitement and top-flight 
entertainment to that spe- 
cial someone—and what's 
more, your lucky friend 
will find it’s a grand help 
in planning tours and va- 
cations. 


Place your gift orders by 
mail—NOW! Two full 
years of grand HOLIDAY 
entertainment are only $8. 
Simply send your order 
and remittance to 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 750, independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 











“You ought to see Kenneth 
Roberts,” said several people. | felt 
shy about that—he is a very busy 
writer who has buried himself in the 
country to get away from interrup- 
tions. 

“Well, then, see Dr. Horace 
Levinson.” 

Dr. Horace Levinson is a busy 
man, too, but he is only an expert on 
relativity, statistics and the applica- 
tion of sciences to practical affairs, 
and chairman of a scientific com- 
mittee of the National Research 
Council 

We drove out Alewive Road to his 
beautiful old house and found that 
he was in Washington doing some- 
thing scientific and secret for the 
Government. But his charming wife 
showed us the pond that Henry 


Gross had dowsed for them, in a 
spot where water had seemed most 
unlikely. “Of course, | don’t know 
why it works—neither does Horace, 
or Ken, or Henry Gross—or even 
Prof. J. B. Rhine, the ‘extra-sensory 
perception’ researcher, who spent 
some time up here watching dowsing. 
But you ought to see Ken.” She 
ran to the telephone before we 
could protest. 

The celebrated author of Arundel, 
Northwest Passage, Rabble in Arms, 
Oliver Wiswell and many other im- 
posing works told her to “send them 
over to lunch at once.’ 

Mr. Roberts is a large handsome 
fellow with a twinkle in his eye and a 
lavish gift of hospitality. ““Where did 
you stay last night—at the inn? 
Good Lord, why didn’t you call me 
up—we have lots of room here.”” He 
dashed to the telephone and told 
somebody to get his wife out from 
under the hair drier at once and send 
her home. “We have company for 
lunch.” 

“Poor woman,” whispered my 
wife. “Unexpected guests.” 

But when Mrs. Roberts appeared, 
still with curls in pins, she was not a 


“poor woman” at all. She seemed * 


honestly pleased to have us there 
Lunch was like a champagne party 
so full of Kenneth Roberts’ wit and 
Mrs. Roberts’ quiet laughter—and 
of a beautiful soufflé served with 
Kenneth Roberts’ grandma’s chili 
sauce, celebrated in the book on 
Maine cookery which he wrote with 
his niece Marjorie Mosser, who 
made a fifth at table 

After lunch he sent for his car to 
show us a well being drilled. The 
Cadillac went up a woodland trail 
that shouldn't happen to a Jeep, to 
the spot where the well drilling was 
going on. “Henry said water would 
come in at thirty-four feet. Too bad 
they can’t quite reach it this after- 
noon. But if you'd stay till morn- 
ing 7 

Reluctantly, we said that Key 
West was beckoning to us. Mr. 
Roberts drove us back to the house 
and showed us a plaque on the wall, 
that reads: 

“In this room, October 22, 1949, 
Henry Gross dowsed three fresh- 
water domes (Royal Barracks, Jen- 
nings, Clayhouse) on a map of Ber- 
muda, an island on which no potable 
spring water supposedly existed. In 
Bermuda, Dec. 7, 1949, Henry found 
the domes as dowsed in Kennebunk- 
port.” 

That is the capper on dowsing—to 
divine water from 800 miles away 

“You think it’s hooey? I’m 
cracked?” asked Kenneth Roberts 

“No. Perhaps you'll think I’m 
cracked when I say I know how to 
hypnotize a lobster.” 
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Mr. Roberts looked blank. 
Slightly 


down 


back 
road. In our 
trunk, on top of the kitchen stool, 
box, 


rested two Henry Gross dowsing rods 


dazed, we drove 


the winding 
the potatoes and the jewel 
freshly cut from a young apple tree 


Kennebunk we 


slowly, for we were going to have to 


From drove 
say good-by to our friend Larry 
Gauthier at the state line, and there 
Maine left. In 


Ogunquit we saw the beautiful three- 


was not much of 
mile beach, and the famous summer 
Playhouse, not yet open for the sea- 


son. But the equally famous art col- 





nuffled artists already working at 
easels along the road. 

From Kittery, Larry was to be 
relayed back by state-police car to 
Houlton. As he turned over the 
wheel to Virginia, she said, “Parting 
from Larry may not mean ‘to die a 
little,” but it 
littke—quite a little between here and 


Key West.” He grinned and waved 


means to be lost a 


his cap at us as we climbed toward 
the bridge over the Piscataqua River. 

In the middle of the bridge we left 
Maine. 


Next month, in the second part of First 


Road of the Land, Mr. Stong takes you 
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ony was represented by several well- — from 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


BY HOWARD GREIG 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


TO JAPAN 


Q. What ts the cost of passage to Japan by sea and by air? 


A. K. Y., Pasadena, Calif. 


@ The American President Lines offer luxury passenger steamer 
service from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Yokohama, via 
Honolulu 
Cleveland starts at $490. On the smaller but very luxurious 
President Polk and President Monroe, 
private $715 


First-class fare on the President Wilson and President 


where all rooms have 


bath, the Round trip 


minimum is is double 


one-way, less 10 per cent. The line also operates cargo liners 
carrying three to twelve passengers for $350, one way Pan 
American World Airways operate flights from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle to Tokyo, via Honolulu; Northwest 
Airlines have flights from Seattle: Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
from Vancouver. One-way fare is $650, round trip $1170 
Japan Tour Guide, 1952 contains tips on travel in Japan, 


tour itineraries, hotel lists (with 


cloth- 
ing information, entry regulations, and so forth. It’s free, from 
Japan Travel Bureau, | Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


rates), climate and 


DOG-OWNER’S DILEMMA 


Q. We like touring in our car, but go nowhere without our cocker spaniel 
This results in a frantic end-of-the-day search for a hotel or auto court 
that will accept dogs. Have you any suggestions” 


M. D. G., Boston, Mass. 


@ Some hotels or courts have special rooms for dogs and own- 
ers; others will make arrangements at nearby kennels; still 
others admit only dogs with blind owners or accept dogs only 
under a host of conditions. The difficulty lies in not knowing be- 
forehand which hotels demand what. The Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center has issued an excellent booklet listing hotels and 
motor courts throughout the U.S. A. that accommodate guests 
with dogs, indicating whether dogs are admitted unreservedly, 
not at all, The booklet, Touring 
With Towser, can be obtained by sending 10c to Gaines Dog 


Research Center, 250 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


or under certain conditions 


GRAND CANYON ON MULEBACK 


Q. Can trips be made down 


nto Grand Canyon? r. R.S. 


@ Parties leave every morning during summer from El Tovar 
Hotel at the Canyon rim on the one-day Bright Angel Trail 
Trip. Made on sure-footed mules, the trip is spectacular. Stops 
are made during the descent to enjoy the views, and lunch ts 
eaten beside the Colorado River at the Canyon bottom. The 
return journey reaches El Tovar in late afternoon. The trip, 
under Fred Harvey management, costs $11.50, including box 
lunch and guide, and may be purchased at the Grand Canyon 


New Hampshire to Washington, D.€ 


HEAD OF THE LAKES 


(Continued from Page 55) 


on one he had seen in his native 


country. But most of the Swedes and 
Norwegians and Finns consolidated 
their political power and their buy- 
ing power and, what was even more 
mportant, their moral and religious 
tandards, and stayed where they 
vere. As it stands today, the western 
part of the city is far more unified 
than the eastern section 

Many Duluthians felt that the 
Point of Rocks, a promontory near 
the middle of the town, broke the 
city in two. Various public-spirited 
people called it a symbol of separa- 
So the 


whittled 


ion and urged its removal 


iuthorities blasted and 
iway at it, and Duluth’s main street 
was straightened. It didn’t make any 


difference. The. eastern part of the 
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city and the western end continued 
oO remain distant in mood and af- 
fillation. The biggest houses, as well 

the most charming of the modern 


residence districts, still are east of 


center. Of course, the eastern end of 
Duluth is honeycombed with old 
ouses that nobody wants, and gro- 


ery stores and filling stations, but 


le vague scent of snobbishness 
langs around it still 

That odor is not nearly as strong 
is it used to be. Forty years ago you 
could smell it all over town 


the Duluth 


Some of 


aristocracy was pretty 
phony, but a large group of its citi- 


zens did live extremely well Shortly 


before 1910, a group of men had 
formed a social club that is still 
known to most American clubmen. 

The name, for the record, is 


Kitchi 


means Lake Superior, on which the 


Gammi 


and, of course, it 


long Tudor building fronts. It re- 
mains an extraordinary club. You 
can hardly do better for food at the 
Aires, nor 


Jockey Club in Buenos 


find 


Union League in New York. 


firmer conservatism at the 

That there should be an important 
city at the head of the Great Lakes 
was only natural. The first explorers, 
when they saw the eight-mile strip of 
land jutting out from the hillside to 
form a magnificent harbor, knew 
that inevitably there would be a great 
port here. The St. Louis River flows 
into the harbor and from the begin- 
ning the only question was on which 
side of the harbor the important city 
should be. By 1870 there were two 
settlements at the Head of the Lakes, 
and a struggle was going on to de- 
termine whether the major 
would be Superior, named for the 
lake itself and laid out in a dignified 


city 


way on the smooth Wisconsin shore, 
or Duluth, clinging freakishly to the 
gabbro hills of Minnesota. Each site 
had money and state sovereignty and 
dreamers backing it. Neither would 
give up—nor ever has 

So there are two cities at the head 
of the Great Lakes today—the Twin 
They are by no 
Duluth has 
grown to be more than twice as large 


Ports we call them 
means identical twins 
as Superior, though it was the 
weaker twin at birth 


more vigor and more style. But the 


Today it has 


born 
within a year of each other and of 


citi¢s are nonetheless twins, 


the same desire to breed a great port 


Duluth has often been called the 
city run by Hired Men, for there is 
so much absentee ownership in its 
The 
that put in at its docks are owned in 
New York, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. The billions of tons of 


background. great freighters 


Cleveland, 


ore that are mined and shipped from 
here, are owned in the main by peo- 
ple who have never lived in Duluth 
or have long since ceased to do so. 
The operators, not the owners, are in 
residence for the most part, though 
it is true that the Congdon family 
has not only stayed in Duluth but 
done more for its welfare than any 
other single family. Their millions 
were built on the shrewd invest- 
ments of Chester Congdon, who 
started out as a young lawyer about 
the same time my father did. 

Every now and then fee-owners 
come to Duluth to look over their 
holdings. It’s fashionable 
a trip on a great 
ore boat, a party at one of the Duluth 
clubs 


Duluth likes company, though by 


quite a 
jaunt these days 


the end of its short summer, most of 
its permanent residents are pretty 
well worn out. A roof over your 
head in Duluth is apt to mean that 


you share it during the months of 


July and August with relatives and 
friends. However, it is not a thank- 
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less nor unexciting task, for Duluth 
is a good town to show off 

Where but in Duluth can you take 
your visitor down to a dock and 
show him an ore carrier being loaded, 
with ore pouring from the chutes as 
if it were fluid? Where but in Duluth 
can you find such a sight as you get 
from the lift bridge between Duluth 
and Minnesota Point where you 
watch those ore carriers glide be- 
neath you, and see a city, no, two 
cities, the greatest fresh-water lake 
in the world, and a famous ski slide 
on the horizon of the hill? 

If your host feels he can afford it, 
he may take you to the Flame for 
dinner one night and tell you, with 
the usually true superlatives that are 
Duluth dialect, that this is the best 
night club north of Chicago. The 
Flame, wedged into the city’s down- 
town water front, does not follow 
the usual pattern of night clubs. The 
building itself used to be Simon 
Clark's Marine Supply Building, a 
kind of super wholesale and retail 
grocery store where ships stocked 
up with choice fresh meat and vege- 
tables and where housewives came 
to fill their market baskets. I used to 
do it when I was first married. Now 
it has glamour and glass banisters, 
with big bars and fine carpets, and 
it has the natural setting of the bay. 
Every time a boat goes through the 
club 
destina- 


canal a loud-speaker in the 


announces its name and 
tion, and you can watch the gleam- 
ing vessels slide by under your el- 
bows. The result is that the Flame 
attracts not only those who want a 
drink but those who want a view 

There is another famous flame in 
Duluth, too, burning constantly in 
the Enger Tower on top of the boule- 
vard. When J. B. Enger died, he pro- 
vided in his will that a stone obser- 
vation tower be erected on a peak 
above the city. From its balconies 
the visitor has a panoramic view of 
lake and city. 

The flame is a ten-foot beacon, 
with a visibility of twenty-five miles 
It was switched on by the Crown 
Prince of Norway in 1939, and it is 
kept alight during the entire period 
of lake 


sailor cannot miss that flame 


navigation. Motorist and 
It Is 
Duluth that Jimmy 


Oreck in his night club and Bert 


Significant of 


Enger, planning his will, thought of 
Duluth as a view of the lake 

that be- 
witched Sinclair Lewis into buying a 


It was the same view 
house here 

The house, first built by one of 
the old citizens, had a superb terrace 
overlooking the lake for miles. It 
was shabby when Lewis bought it, 
quite splendid when, restlessly, he 
went away, nota man who could live 


by views alone 
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EQUIPMENT for the forest is still an important commodity in Duluth, 
but today, it is sportsmen more often than lumberjacks who buy it. 


Here in Duluth we feel we have a 
pretty high degree of culture. We 
have a symphony orchestra that is 
remarkable in so small a city and is 
the more remarkable because of the 
conductors it has had. Two must be 
mentioned, its first conductor, Paul 
Lemay, and his successor, Tauno 
Hannikainen. You would think we 
were as big as Chicago to hear us 
talk about our symphony 

We always fear that we cannot 
possibly support all the things we do 
support, the Normanna Chorus, the 
concerts, the lectures, the Playhouse 
and an active branch of everything 
under the sun, including the Hay 
Fever Club of 


The Woman’s Institute draws more 


America 


than three thousand to each of its 
attractions, a tremendous lecture or 
concert potential for a city of this 
size. Our sense of insularity, our 
desperate eagerness to be in the run- 
ning, Our vanity make us want ev- 
ery celebrity to come here 

Our cultural opportunities are sta- 
bilizing, for in the last three years 
we have acquired a branch of the 
University of Minnesota. That uni- 
versity has now been given the George 
P. Tweed art collection which in- 
cludes a truly remarkable group of 
Barbizon paintings. There ts a paint- 
ing of George Tweed of Duluth in 
the collection, too, showing a wise 
and kindly man who looks larger in 
the painting than he did in life. He 
was a very rich man when he died 
mines, lumber, president of the 
largest bank—but I shall remember 
him as walking down the street, care- 
fully carrying a rose in a vase for his 


tsi 


desk at the office. He loved Duluth. 
He was a man with a view. 

There is a zoo also to which we 
can take our visitors. But of course 
what they want to see is a bear. It 
makes us seem rough and primitive. 
Strangers, who think of us as bear- 
ridden, cannot understand that some 
of our ladies customarily wear Dior 
and Fath models, or that the Mar- 
shall 
the most beautiful formal planting in 


Alworth garden has some of 


the country, or that you can buy, 
wear or eat anything here that you 
can buy, wear or eat in New York. 

Yet bears are the first thing visi- 
tors ask about. We are not ashamed 
of the fact that bears do come into 
the city now and then. One wan- 
dered into the lobby of the Hotel 
Duluth and made local history both 
in his alive and stuffed condition. 
He wore out and got moth-eaten 
and was replaced by another, non- 
original, bear. 

Three years ago, when the berry 
crop failed, the bears took to ram- 
bling into the city. It was a conversa- 
tion piece at first, but after a while it 
ceased to be funny. We got to worry- 
ing about all the children in play 
pens. After a bear jumped into a 
boat at the dock, no one knew what 
would be next. You didn’t 
walk along a suburban street alone 


antic 


after nightfall unless you had to. 
Basically, Duluth is a trading point, 
and that is what it is now fumbling 
to develop to a greater degree. Where 
hundreds once went into the sur- 
rounding wilderness for curiosity or 
gain or exploration, hundreds of 
thousands now go each year for rest 












and recreation. Duluth offers no 
Coney Island. It offers what has al- 
ways been here, great scenery, fine 
sport, good weather. 

There is another great developing 
possibility, perhaps the best of all 
the University. It is a new branch of 
the University of Minnesota, and 
Duluth has not yet quite absorbed 
the fact that it is a university city. 

To us here, the possibilities seem 
endless. Students will come from 
everywhere, as tourists have done, 
and they will be more valuable to us, 
The new campus has the advantage 
of starting from scratch and building 
itself in a modern way 
course, overlooks the lake 

In the future, Duluth will be the 
scene of higher education for thou- 
sands of young people. But one 
possibility stirs every Duluthian’s 
imagination. We should have the 
greatest summer graduate school in 
the world. Here is a natural resource 
that has no exhaustion point as do 
fur and timber and tron. 


When you have known a place for 
fifty years, you do not feel the same 
undiscriminating, binding affection 
with which it first held you. You are 
not the child dependent on it for 
familiarity, the person who knows 
no other region. 

It is beautiful at times, ugly at 
stark 


have seen the gleam of 


others, homely, When you 
Paris and 
the suavity of Charleston, and New 


York 


miles, all 


spread for all its brilliant 


your talk about the in- 


dispensability of Duluth seems, even 


to you, a little provincial 


SKYLINI 


The site, of 


DRIVE is a favorite tour for most visitors; it gives them a 
view of Duluth’s busy industries as well as her temperamental lake. 





Back from a journey, you look up 
at the little houses pitched absurdly 
on the gabbro hills and ask your- 
self what holds you to this place? 
But an hour later you look out at the 
lake from your window, and the itch 
of what may happen here tantalizes 
your mind. 

We are like that here. The lake 
summarizes our lives. The man past 
middle age, who used to think he 
knew the way the world should be 
run, comes out of the Kitchi Gammi 
Club and looks at the lake beyond 
Jay Cooke’s statue. He sees the 
procession of commerce and thinks 
what the rewards used to be before 
income taxes began to mount. 

An old man sits on the porch of 
the Bethel Home for Men, and looks 
at his lake, the one he sailed for 
forty years. He remembers the wreck 
of the Mataafa. He remembers strikes 
and weather and wages. It is his 
lake, his dream and memory. 

The young woman from the far 
west of the city, walking the Skyline 
Drive with her children after her 
dishes are washed, stops to look, and 
thinks that her David might groy 
up to be a power over all this. 

Far to the east on the new cam- 
pus, the student—from anywhere 
looks out over the lake and pos- 
sesses it. His dream is the world. He 
sees the magnificence of the water 
over which men came out of the 
world to find this place, and thinks 
that he will learn here and go out 
from here with wisdom. The past 
does not trouble him, for he feels his 
future. This is the way Duluth al- 


ways makes you feel. THE END 
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MR. AND MRS. PHILIP BOURNELUF, dressed comfortably for a lazy warm August after- 
i far play in front of the New Hope house of Mr. and Mrs. Tyson Nimick 
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DRESSING IN BUCKS COUNTY is as you make it. Some, like Cynthia Smith (left), prefer the casual ease of 
i peasant dress like Mrs. Pernod Miller's (center) or Judy Cooper's dirndl and embroidered blouse 


LIFE-EASY CLOTHES! 


Bucks County. Pa.. is the green country locale of the celebrity and the dirndl 


BUCKS COUNTY, PA., has been rich farming 
country for almost three hundred years, but its 
best-known current cash crop is a steady harvest 
of novels, scripts, paintings and Broadway plays 
These are produced by the county’s newest farm- 
ers, a large and interesting group of writers, ac- 
tors, painters, producers and playwrights, who, in 
the last two decades, have fallen in love with this 
country of softly rolling fields, stone barns and 
quiet, rural charm. There are other new Bucks 
residents too—well-to-do retired businessmen 
and many everyday commuters to New York and 
Philadelphia, as well as a steady summer influx of 
tourists in search of antiques and celebrities 
Bucks County summer life is expensive but in- 
formal, social but not socialite. It centers around 
patios, swimming pools, studios converted from 
barns, and around the streets of New Hope and 
its thriving summer theater. Bucks County folk 

artists or businessmen, year-rounders or summer 
visitors, celebrities or nonentities—like their 
country living rich and relaxed, a casual mode 
of existence that is reflected perfectly in their 
clothes, which are cool, comfortable and fat 
from fancy, easy to wear and easy to look at 


TON! ROBIN 


HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 
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“ANTIQUING” is both pleasant and rewarding in New Hope. Mechanic Street is lined 
with shops filled with innumerable treasures, ranging tremendously in price and descrip- 
tion. Mrs. Budd Schulberg and young Vicky choose casual clothes for such expeditions 


pHoTocraPus BY George Barkentin 








COMMUTERS, like rby Katz, who shuttle between Phila- POPULAR FOR COCKTAILS and dining is the Black Bass Inn, 
lelphia and Doylestow laily, enjoy the casual life in Bucks hosted by Herbert Ward, who is at the end of the bar. Others 


s met by Mrs. Katz and son Billy here are Joan Mills, Verna Hull, Jane Persay and Jerry Rearick, Jr 


OLD FIELDSTONE houses and modern swimming pools are common sights in Bucks County. This scene at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn T. McClintock, who entertain often during the summer months, is typical of Bucks* pleas- 
ant informality. Cool from the pool, the Whitney North Seymours, Jr., and the Thaddeus Seymours take it easy. 








CROQUET IS NO PINK-TEA affair to playwright George S. Kaufman 
and his attractive wife, actress Leueen MacGrath, who along with 
other theatrical names find Bucks County a place to 


FARMING of the serious kind is done by actress Sara Seegar and 
her husband Ezra Stone, who run a profitable dairy farm. Mrs 


“get away.” Stone and a local health authority are checking on a young calf 


BUCKS COUNTY SOCIALITES, Mrs. Reed Denby, in strapless dress with 
stole, and her sister Tibby Nimick and Jack Dolph, enjoy 


a predinner drink at 
bar of the Towpath in New Hope, one of the community's popular eating places 
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THE BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE draws a big 
summer trade from Philadelphia. This gay group in- 
cludes the Andrew S. Webbs and Mrs. Herbert Lee 
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BEACH SCENE to the south, between Avalon and Stone Harbor, is one of wind-ruffled dunes and lonely loveliness 


THE HAPPY Store 
y | h d 
LANDMARK Number One Bart 
This fabulous stretch of Atlantic coast line 

was a summer home to the Indians when the only 

Wiss America was Pocahontas. A quick trip from 

Vew York, Philadelphia and Washington, 

it draws 50,000,000 visitors a year to its silent dunes, 


made ‘ap antics, and surging seaside metropolis 
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3EACH SCENE farther north, at Atlantic City, is a little different—hotels, hot spots and hordes of fun seekers. 
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LANDMARK delightful: a vacationing model 


“ = = - 
rovers in the United States happily congregates , *e 3 of - 
of white beach which extends from Sandy Hook, The precise moment residents of the Jersey Ping = u/ 
an Army post which rams a fortified finger into shore discovered that sunshine could be sold — Pi 
New York’s Lower Bay, to Cape May. For 125 a 4 


THE most concentrated playtime strand in the mer, the greatest number of hot-weather holiday 


_ 
i oes 
United States is a more or less continuous slash ' 


that sea water, used as a coolant, had a mer- 
miles the waters of the Atlantic Ocean are merely chandising value exceeded only by liquids bonded 
aform of liquid money during the months of high and bottled—and that pure, white sand was a 
summer, and as such are appreciated by the hospi- popular mineral deposit, is a matter of conjecture 
table residents of New Jersey washed by its tides Cape May is probably the oldest seaside resort 

Along this coast, dominated by the famous re- in the United States. The Leni-Lenape Indians 
sort towns of Long Branch, Asbury Park, At- were using the cape as a recreation spot before 
lantic City, Wildwood and Cape May, the sum- Henry Hudson sailed by the point in 1609 en 
mer seashore vacation in the United States origi- route to Sandy Hook. Aristocratic Philadel- 
nated and flowered. Along this coast, each sum- phians, bored with the war years of the Revolu- 








tion, sailed Delaware Bay and found recreational 
pleasure at a fishing village on the same cape be- 


fore Pres. George Washington took his oath of 


office. As early as 1788 a boardinghouse at Long 
Branch on the northern sector of the coast hung 
out its shingle to attract visitors 


The wild and comparatively isolated coast of 


Jersey has always been a haven for fishermen, 
nature lovers, people seeking rest cures, fugitives, 
and for adventurers who couldn't abide the disci- 
plines of city life. It still is. 

Each spring the winter-gray waters of the At- 
lantic subside into creaming blue swells, which 
gently lave the Jersey coast as if sorry they spent 
the winter months eroding chunks out of the 
beach front. The lead-hued sand dries white and 
gleaming beneath the high-climbing vernal sun; 
and from Sandy Hook to Cape May, the shore 
looks scrubbed. All the days are blue and white 
and somehow highly tonic 

The sedges of the salt marshes, and the rushes 
along the fiddler-drilled bay banks wage green 
war against the brittle browns of winter. On the 
wilder beaches of the lesser developed resorts the 
bayberry bushes sprout leaves and the branches of 
the beach plums darken with new shoots 

Red-winged blackbirds dart in the meadows. 
Sandpipers run their skimming gait along the surf, 
and the black-polled terns fly incredible forma- 
tions at wave-crest heights. The graceful Amer- 
ican egrets fish in the thousands of drainage 
sloughs in the meadows, the ditches which first 
began the fight against the Jersey mosquito. Poles 
of the Jersey Central Power and Light Company 
and the Atlantic City Electric Company get 
clumsy adornment as the ospreys rebalance their 
top-heavy nests. 

On 10,000 pilings, pierheads, rickety wharves 
and fancy docks, the slovenly, lumbering her- 
ring gulls bleat, “Put on the blond feathers, kids, 
the summer folks are coming.” 


From early June to October, 50,000,000 vaca- 
tioners move from the cities of the East to the 
Jersey coast. From Richmond, Washington, 
Baltimore and Wilmington, they pour over the 
new Delaware Memorial Bridge. From Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, they jam the Dela- 
ware River Bridge. From New York and the cities 
of New England and Canada, they choke the 
Hudson River tunnels and bridges, making the 
traffic over Jersey's fine highway system a mural 
from a nightmare 

Officials of the New Jersey Resort Associa- 
tion—who think nothing of counting each visitor 
four or five times—estimate that these pleasure- 
seekers spend over a billion dollars each season in 
the more than fifty-five large, small and eternally 
hopeful resort communities which line the shore 

The magnitude of this bonanza points up the 
fact that the genus “guest” is to the resident of the 
Jersey coast what the reindeer is to the Laplander, 
his comfort and sustenance. For the big business 


ei 
SHORE LINE of New Jersey is 125 uninter- 
rupted miles of beach, running from the popular 
ind crowded-together resort towns of the north 
to the colossus of Atlantic City and on to sedate 
Cape May, the oldest pleasure spot of them all 


of the strand is pleasure, and with the possible ex- 
ception of Ocean Grove (a Methodist resort on 
the northern reach of the beaches which on Sun- 
day prohibits bathing and stretches chains across 
its main streets to stop all traffic), few of the 
coastal towns ever forget it. 

Atlantic City, the colossus of the strand, never 
stops entertaining. This party metropolis, sixty- 
two miles from Philadelphia and 125 miles from 
New York by virtually any means of transporta- 
tion (including one recorded balloon trip in 1906), 
is not a beautiful resort in the sense that lusher, 
more verdantly scenic resorts are beautiful. Not 
all of the luxury hotels along the beach front— 
including Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, the 1000-room 
hostel which ranks as the biggest and among the 
best on the strand—are sleek models of contem- 
porary architecture. No one, however, can deny 
that they are impressive. And when all of the 
scenically pampered resorts have run their course 
up and down the scale of public popularity, this 
daffy dowager of a town will still be entertaining 
more guests than any other single resort area in 
the land. Atlantic City has been harassed by the 
sea, thumped by national depression, and liter- 
ally annexed by the military during World War 
Il. Nothing has dampened its monumental vi- 
tality or curbed its ebullience. 

The 60,000 permanent residents of this gusty 
town welcome 15,000,000 guests each year, right 
around the calendar. As Atlantic City goes, so 
goes the entire Jersey coast. The city accounts for 
50 per cent of the strand’s playtime business; in 
1951, its gross take was $786,000,000—a boxcar 
figure unmatched by any statistic north of 
Washington, D.C 

This prosperity affects most of Atlantic County 
and particularly one portion of its flamboyantly 
landscaped pineland fourteen miles from the 
boardwalk. There, untiring horse players poured 
$61,033,307 through the mutuel windows of the 
Atlantic City Race Track last season to set a new 
wagering record. 

Not one of the wide-eyed enthusiasts of ocean 
and beach really cares that the city offers some 
27,000 hotel rooms, or 15,000 rental units in 
homes and apartments, or that the entire popula- 
tion of Massillon, Ohio (29,524), can fit into the 
world’s largest convention hall. They come to 
Atlantic City because the town offers a wonder- 
fully infectious brand of foolery, assembly-line 
entertainment, and a general air cf expansiveness 
not to be found in other places prior to the fourth 
highball. It is an expansiveness that does not be- 
long to any one segment of society, a democratic 
euphoria which is just as lifting to the courting 
couple down for the evening as it is to the retired 
millionaire registered for the season at the 
Traymore 

Two recently arrived delegates to a convention 
of the National Cemetery Association were 
strolling the boardwalk last summer, and in the 
few blocks between the Brighton Hotel and Con- 
vention Hall they noticed the following items: 

A dapper gentleman obviously in his mid- 
sixties whistling at a seventeen-year-old girl who 
smiled generously upon him. 

A white-haired motherly type eating a hot dog 
and unconsciously jiggling in a delightful solo 
dance to the hot music emanating from some 
hidden amplifier. (Continued on Page 94) 





ABSOLUTELY everybody turns up on the boardwalk at Atlantic City to BATHERS work off ravenous post-swimming hunger with 


take in the sun, munch popcorn and enjoy the varied, walking side show smorgasbord in Surf Club of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel 
























THE BOARDWALK is Atlantic City’s main stem, 
big attractions—the beach and the many miles of hotels, amusements and side shows which face it 


a long promenade bisecting the resort's two 
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at Atlantic City, are still a prime trade-mark ft | ° 





PRIVACY of a sort is sold by Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall in form of $6-a-day cabanas 
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track up his establishment with sandy feet, and 
Alexander Boardman, a railroad conductor with 
i hypochondriac’s dislike of wet shoes. The re- 
sort’s boardwalk, sixty feet wide and eight miles 
long, is a bright-light rialto today where you may 
buy anything from a ten-cent ice-cream cone to a 
$10,000 piece of Ming pottery 

On a midsummer week end, with the sea break- 
ing within sight of the strollers and the beaches 
filled with bathers, it is a timber highway worth 
going miles to see. But at night, crowded rail to 
rail with nearly a half million people and with 
its incredible bursts of neon emitting silent 
screams of color, it 1s a living lane of light that 
s a radiance far out over the ocean 
The boardwalk is not the only Atlantic City 


contribution to summertime. The town fostered 


the invention of the rolling chair (modern versions 
are mechanized), salt-water taffy, the picture post 
card, and what might be termed the first “pack- 


ged entertainment” in the form of the amuse- 


The best example of the last-mentioned today is 


George Abou Hamid’s Steel Pier, a sturdy plat 


form structure mounted on pilings which extends 
2000 feet to sea. It has four movie theaters, a 
dance floor and assorted features ranging trom 


zoo to Danny Kaye—all for one admission 


price. In the fifty-four years of Steel Pier’s exist- 
ence some 90,000,000 persons have paid to goggle 


from the high-diving Hawatian 


ts variety acts 


who one night conked a porpoise on the way 
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4 Pageant is an Atlantic City gold mine. Ruling queen last year was 1951's Yolande 

who was accompanied by a lovely guest, Anita Ekberg, the visiting Miss Sweden 


down from his 150-foot perch to “John the 
Baptist,” a diving horse who made a lesser leap 
for thirty years without contact with fish. The 
pier has offered gorillas, movie horses, flagpole 
sitters and crooners by the score. It has billed 
the most exotically temperamental performers 
known to man, including Mademoiselle Alexma, 
who was shot from a cannon like a breakfast 
cereal three times a day. Alexma was fired off 
target one day, missed the safety net and landed 
in the sea. She resigned her career in a fit of 
petulance which became a tantrum when the man- 
agement haled her into court for breach of con 


tract and a pixie Atlantic City judge ruled that she 


had to be shot from the gun whether she liked it or 
not. Performers have been paid as high as $50,000 


for a single week’s appearance on Steel Pier, and 


ave earned every nickel of it 

Not all of the town’s ingenuity has been di- 
rected toward the laughing side of resort pleas- 
ures. Atlantic City’s past shows a shrewd cogni- 
zance of such summertime fundamentals as safety 
for the millions who use its broad beach. As early 
as 1855, when the municipality appointed a “con- 
stable of the surf” for $117 a year, the lifeguard 
became a clearly discernible specimen along the 
strand. Wherever he may function, today’s life 
guard, tanned shoulders and peeled nose, is an 
evolutionary product of the Jersey coast 

The 130-man Beach Patrol in Atlantic City has 


been a paid service for sixty years. The records of 


this organization, accurately kept since 1913, in- 





dicate that more than 150,000,000 bathers (a 
figure almost equal to the population of the United : 2 





States) have used the beach in that time, and that 


a 
‘ | only twenty-nine of them have lost their lives % 1 S| 
during the hours of beach-patrol duty. In the 71 > A 
same period, more than 50,000 persons have been 
7 . a 


- rescued from the surf, and 425,000 given medical : g 
and surgical aid in the eight hospital stations. So 
far, however, the major problem of the patient 
Patrol remains the brash young man who flexes 
his office muscles and essays a course to the 
Azores in an attempt to impress a girl. As Bobby 
Dean, a veteran member of the Patrol, once ex- 
plained, “We pull those guys out because we take 
real pride in our work, but maybe everybody 
would be better off if we lost more of them.” 
Atlantic City is the only real year-round resort 
along the coast, although Asbury Park is a valid 
pretender. Winter visitors, for the most part, are HARD WORK for the judges was picking 1952 winner in the swim-suit division 
convention delegates (by the thousands), sinus 
sufferers who find balm in the clean salt air, tired 
executives who haunt hotel sun decks and watch THE WINNER! Miss America of 1952, picked last September, is Colleen Kay Hutchins, 
the hypnotic sea, and the usual night-out people who entered as Miss Utah. The tallest Miss America ever, she did a dramatic reading in 
who drive from nearby cities for a shore dinner at the talent contest, won final over 52 other entrants, walking off with a $5000 scholarship 
Hackney’s Restaurant, a walk on the boards, and 


a night-club evening 


To remain a twelve-month host, the resort 
discovered long ago that constant promotion 
effort is a virtue, and that the best type of 
resort promotion is feminine either in ap- 
peal or content. The annual Palm Sunday 
and Easter parades are among the biggest fash- 
ion shows in the East 
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Best known of all the resort’s annual events, 
however, is the Miss America Pageant. In its early 
days the Pageant was an out-and-out callipygian 
display, but today it is one of the authentically 
beautiful, handsomely staged shows of the year 
The Pageant, born in the mind of newspaperman 
Herb Test, in 1921, was the pioneer event which 
subsequently spread the now-familiar beauty- 
contest idea from the Jersey shore to every whistle 
stop in the nation. Pageant officials estimate that 
there are 25,000 such competitions held annually 
in the United States, and that since Margaret 
Gorman, of Washington, D.C., was crowned in 
1921, some 500,000 “queens” of everything from 
cheese to oranges have been selected throughout 
the country. Further, the “queen” movement in 
our increasingly matriarchal society shows no 
signs of abatement. Asbury Park, for instance, 
has been featuring a Mrs. America contest for the 
past few years 

The Miss America Pageant itself is no small 
creator of “queens.” Some 25,000 single girls be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-eight com- 
pete in approximately 1000 regional contests each 
year before fifty of them wind up in Atlantic City 
as representatives of forty-four states, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and neighboring Canada. 

There is no really sane method of estimating 
the importance of the Pageant, but for what it is 
worth as a footnote of Americana, some ninety- 
four photographers showed up to cover the event 
last September, more than cover the United Na- 
tions sessions, more than normally cover a World 
Series, a championship heavyweight fight or a na- 
tional political convention. Credo quia absurdum. 

Gone are the days when the girls competed and 


were judged by such loose standards as “‘loveli- 
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An observer viewing the entire Jersey coast 
from a great height, perhaps one of the Navy 
pilots continually buzzing the strand from the 
Pomona base, or one of the lighter-than-air 
experts riding a blimp out of Lakehurst, would 
have a hard time determining just where one 
town ends and another begins 

This is particularly true of the northern seg- 
ment of the beaches, where the Highlands blend 
with Sea Bright, Monmouth Beach, Long Branch, 
Elberon, Deal, Allenhurst and Asbury Park, all 
strung out like neighboring beads on a necklace 
It would take a pretty sharp observer riding down 
the thirteen-mile length of Long Beach Island 
from Barnegat Light to Beach Haven to know 


exactly when he left one town and entered another 









































Sundays. Swimming its barred, 


hymns at Ocean Grove Auditorium 


Only along the southern section of the great 
strand, where the bays and inlets lend a certain 
sense of openness, is there a feeling of space be- 
Four merged 
Atlantic City; 
four more make Greater Wildwood. Cape May, 


tween towns, and this is illusion 


communities comprise Greater 
is, of course, Cape May alone. Beyond it is the 

sweep of Delaware Bay and the open ocean 
Municipal distinctions are not as varied as the 
nthusiasts of individual shore towns might sup- 
pose. In fact, there are no really exclusive Jersey 
resorts, although there are a few minor beach col- 
onies which would like to assume such a cachet 
The huge, landscape-pampered mansions around 


Rumso 


1 in North Jersey and those which line the 





Ocean Drive through nearby Deal bespeak wealth, 
still 
the 


as do the scattered, quiet estates which are 
sprinkled through the pinelands bordering 
strand; but many of the most impressive are val- 
iant remnants of older glories. Bay Head and 
Mantoloking proclaim reasonably moneyed sub- 
stantiality mostly in terms of the huge, weather- 
silvered homes which tower over the dunes. There 
are luxury hotels and lavish structures from one 
end of the entire 125-mile surf line to another 
But, by and large, the Jersey coast belongs to 
the middle-class millions that throng to it from 
the 


working, family people 


great metropolitan feeder cities—hard- 

Naturally, the mink-and-sable set is noticeable 
among them, but hardly for the tinsel flamboy- 
ance which characterizes wintertime along the 
Florida Gold Coast. The Cadillacs at the Atlantic 
City Race Track and at Monmouth Park are black, 
not lavender. The party urge is normally ex- 
pressed in yacht-club dancing, garden teas and 
restrained dinner parties at some luxury hotel or 
surf club. Comfort, rather than excitement, is the 
keynote of the substantial summer people. Ex- 
pressed in terms of sloppy game-fishing garb, 
rumpled golf apparel and denim gardening gear, 
this comfort disguises if not quite hides the 
wearers’ bank accounts. A genuine air of democ- 
racy blows, sweet as the salt breezes, along the 
Jersey strand, a condition stated succinctly by a 
retired banker: “There are no wallet pockets in 
a pair of bathing trunks.” 

The cottagers who leave the cities at the close 
of school sessions and hie to the beaches stay 
pretty much in their normal suburban or city 
living habits, adding only those healthy pastimes 
which go with a surf-casting rod, a boat pole, a 
crabbing net or a tangle of small-craft equipment 
The never-ending boom in the bars, clubs, thea- 
ters and amusement-pier businesses is sustained 
more by the “down for the day,” “down for din- 
ner and a night out” transients and the conven- 
tioneers who find the coast particularly well 


suited for pleasurable business 


The Jersey shore does not lack for its minor 
snobberies, of course; what resort area is cem- 
pletely free of them? But it takes patient searching 
to find the older manifestations of “restriction” 
based upon race, creed or anything except the 
ability to pay a bill. The coast learned long ago 
to take the word “free” seriously, which for a 
more frivolous reason makes the strand a won- 
derful place for the young and insolvent. Youth 
gets by fine with the beach, the moonlight, a va- 
riety of no-cost band concerts, public events and 
a stroll along the boardwalk. Scholastic and col- 
legiate splurgers, men with a minor number of 
folding bills, get pleasurable mileage from an 
entertainment investment along this coast. The 
“name band” was born in Jersey. Hollywood has 
““preemeered” here everything from the first talk- 
ing pictures to A Streetcar Named Desire, and the 
mascaraed world of “variety” long ago found the 
audiences of the coast friendly 

Variations in vacation tastes, and minor geo- 
graphic distinctions, account for most of the 
differences between Jersey resorts 

Game fishermen, for instance, flock to Brielle, 


where the Manasquan = (Continued on Page 98) 
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WILDWOOD has one of the most colorful, CROQUET and sun get the play at Mrs. LIGHTNINGS crowd the Bonita Tideway 


gayest amusement parks along the shore Theodore Assatly’s house in Spring Lake. in a regatta of the Brigantine Yacht Club 


co | 


SUMMER capital of the state is at ; PALATIAL summer homes like Guggenheim 


Sea Girt, site of governor's mansion estate at Long Branch are now rarities 


“SEA CHEST” at Beach Haven is a gift 


shop located in a three-masted schooner 





SEA BRIGHT Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club at Rumson 
is an old tennis shrine, has one of the East's best tourneys 


SUCCESSFUL female angler washe 

down a big catch of bluefish at yacht 

club in Brielle, a popular fishing resort 
MONMOUTH Park draws down the dollars 


from visiting ““improvers of the breed.” 



















(Continued from Page 96) Inlet leads offshore bright-light amusement produce the daylight lan- The economic value of the strand has reached a 


leep, known as the “mudhole” ; here, in sea- guors curable by a day on the beach point where it cannot be jeopardized by Atlantic 
they troll for school tuna, bluefish, bonita All the resorts have their individual problems; whimseys, a fact recognized as early as 1922 by a 
ind infrequent marlit but from the time the first tourist sat a sundown more or less formal declaration of war between . . 
Suburban families gather in the strictly family- rockingchair, his head haloed by a nimbus of the state and the sea. In the past decade, the state 
type resorts like Ocean City, which has never mosquitoes, they all have shared one major con- alone has spent $6,758,602 on various save-the- 
known a night club or a liquor license. The cern: that mysterious, capricious element known sands measures, most of which has been matched, - . 
Saturday night playboys of rowdier social eche- as “the condition of the beach.” Dat Ole Debbil dollar for dollar, by the collective communities 


invade Wildwood, where cheaper forms of Sea can be a villain as well as a friend. involved. And, though there are no exact figures, 


HOTEL Windsor and Congress Hall testify to Cape May’s 


long-standing popularity as a fashionable beach resort 
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868. when Cape May was already an old summer center 
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rambling houses within strolling distance of beach. 





levards lies in these old and 





y community 





at private property own- 
e spent millions more 
at bulk 


In fact, nearly 


resorts look 


where the sand used to be 


tiny Avalon, where one 

mayors cherishes the 
oast, to Barnegat Light, 
fishermen curse the inlet in 


» the sea with worried eyes 


NO, THEY 


DON’T sun-bathe at night at 


Only the Wildwoods, huddled élor 
know! 


where future summer sun lovers are going to sit 


ig the stretch 


as Five Mile Beach, seem to know exactly 


On this portion of the great strand the Atlantic 
has given more than lavishly to create the widest, 
whitest and safest beach along the shore today 

But, as the horse players at Monmouth Park 


and Atlantic City race tracks are frequently heard 


to remark, ““Nobody comes here to worry.” 


Asbury Park’s 8th Avenue Beach 








There is still virgin beach along the coast, 


of it as unspoiled as it was when the shoal reets 


of the midcoast were known 


Atlantic.” 


as “the graveyar 
of the 

Perhaps the wildest of all such areas is Islanc 
Beach, a 
Barnegat 


nine-mile-long, 2200-acre 


Peninsula. Once owned by the heirs 
of Henry Phipps, a steel baron who bought t! 


land for 


« 


investment more than a quarter of 


HOoLiDAy photographer got this unusual shot by setting 
ip 100 beach umbrellas, equipping each with flash-bulb unit and giving signal to vacationers who then flashed them in unison 
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Insurance Division, 605 Central 
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century ago, the state legislature ap- 
propriated $2,700,000 to buy it last 
spring for a wildlife sanctuary 

Beach is 


Island a paradise for 


marine birds, a haven for dune deer 
and rabbits, and a wonderful garden 


where beach heather blooms yellow 


and the green of cedar and holly 
seems black against the glaring 
sands 


There had been a 
headed by the Island 
tional Monument 
1934 to 


tional park, 


movement 
Beach Na- 
Association since 
Beach a 


make Island 


the 


na- 
failure of which 
Alfred E. Dris- 


coll to acquire and preserve the area 


ultimately led Gov 


with state funds 
Driscoll’s concern with the state’s 

beaches has 

1949 he named 


a committee to study a proposal for 


enjoyment of its own 


been consistent. In 


a recreational park on the Sandy 
This com- 
D. Mc- 

Asbury 
a confirmed Jersey 


Hook military reservation 

Wayne 
Murray, publisher of 
Park Press, 


finished its preliminary steps 


mittee, headed by 
the 
and 
salt, 
long ago. McMurray indicates that 
a portion of the new park will be 
open this though 
Hancock, on the tip of the Hook, 
will remain occupied, and that even- 


year, even Fort 


tually the new state park area will 
be able to 150.000 
bathers daily during the season 


accommodate 


The best of the shore’s facilities 
remain the ones nature produced 
bays 


reaches 


eons ago—beaches and the 


whose ““windward-leeward” 
are dappled with sails each summer 
There are still natives shaped by the 
beaches and bays whose lives remain 
indigenous to them, but it’s pretty 
hard to tell the year-round residents 


from the summer people these days 


Single-hour access to the big cities 
over fine highways works both 
ways 

Once in a while a lucky visitor 


meets a rawhide-tough old-timer 
whose life typifies its undefiled salt- 
Perhaps a character 


like 88-year-old Watts Penn, prob- 


water habitat 


bly the oldest of a vanished breed 
of baymen, anda lean, brine-stooped 


gaffer who sull tongs Barnegat waters 
winter or 


black- 


fish from a slough near Forked River 


for clams in the dead of 


deftly removes a bucketful of 
for an autumnal breakfast 

Not too many years ago the little 
creeks and the tiny coves held many 
men like Old Watts 


snuggish shanty boats at peace with 


They lived in 


achunk stove that was winter-red with 


driftwood. They blessed their walls 


with cardboard calendars which did 


double duty as wall caulking, and 


waited out the time they shared with 


the sea. Now and again, for tobacco 


money, they'd remember a minor 


fish hole for a summer visitor, or 
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confide a favored duck slough to a 
high-school kid bright with a new 
shotgun and the memory of a hasty 
They 
elemental quiet and were jealous of 
it. They’ve all but Old 
Watts and a rear guard like him, but 
the bays sull 
and the best of them, 


summer promise owned an 


gone now, 


are building rugged 
men, in this 
opinion, are sailors. 
According to the Coast Guard, 
there are nearly 18,000 power crafi 
the 
These boats run the | 10-mile length 


of the Intracoastal Waterway which 


operating along Jersey coast 


enters the state at Manasquan and 
leaves it at Cape May, en route to 
Florida. Fifteen Coast Guard life- 
saving Stations brood over this huge 
fleet with watchful eyes. 

It is the 
which comprises the major member- 


sailing clan, however, 


ship of most of the coastal yacht 
clubs and the young or ageless crews 
tacking Moth boats, Stars, Comets, 
Sneak boxes, 
Sloops around the racing 


Lightnings, Perrines 
or f 
courses 

A few of these class boats, now 
internationally known and respected 
wherever regatta canvas is spread, 
originated along the Jersey strand 
boats like the Sneak box, a direct 
descendant of the craft once used 
for Barnegat Bay duck shooting, the 
Moth and the popular Comet. The 
Joel Van 
was first raced by the Eve- 
Star Yacht Club of Atlantic 
the Pasquotank River 
Elizabeth City, North 


Moth, designed by Capt 
Sant, 
ning 
City and 
Club of 
Carolina. 

The Comet to the 
shore as a joint discovery by Dr. 
Wilber H. Haines, of the Stone 
Harbor Yacht Club, and Dr. John 
Eiman, of Little Egg Harbor, at the 
New York Boat Show, in 1933, 
where they found a model of a de- 
sign by ¢ 


came Jersey 


Lowndes Johnson, an old 
Star boat champion, for something 
then called a “junior star.” The 1951 
Handbook of the Comet Class Yacht 
131 
located all over the United States, 
of Stone 
where Doctor Haines has 
still 


Racing Association lists fleets 
although the yacht club 
Harbor, 
long made his summer home, 
holds Fleet Charter No. I. 

The foibles of the sailing society 
are of small concern to the over- 
of the great 
The craft best 


whelming majority 
strand’s vacationers. 
known 
people are the rowboats which blan- 
ket the back bays with fishermen on 
a Sunday afternoon or the party 
boats which chug offshore with rails 
packed shoulder to shoulder with 
bottom fishermen. 


more crowds and still 
the 


Crowds, 


more crowds form 


to the greatest number of 


economic 
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tails (“Gin and Lime”) 
tropic-tested favorite that 
warm-weather wilt 

3 parts Gin ¢ 1 part Rose's Lime Juice* 
1 barspoon suger cracked ice 
Chill well and serve in aden cocktail glass 
(With Rose's Sweetened Lime Juice, omit 
sugor 

*For tangy, tempting results, 
do the squeezing! t's the 
natural whole juice of tree 
ripened West Indies limes 
Available at your quality 
grocer’s. Ask for it at your 
favorite bar 
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- no walking the morning- 
after plank! Quashing effects 
of night-before horrors is 
magically easy with Rose's 
Lime Juice. For fast amaz- 
ing proof, send for our 
pamphlet “The Pathology 
of the Hangover.” It’s free! 
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life stream of the Jersey beaches, and 
over the years the ingenious entre- 
preneurs of the coastal towns have 
wooed them. Students of Americana 
will get no closer to the essence of 
that courtship than the press agent 
who said, “We take this wonderful 
ocean, these marvelous beaches, 
the colossal bays, this absolutely 
pollen-free, salt air. You think it’s 
enough? We should starve to death. 
Pure nature a man can get on a 
park bench. You gotta sell enter- 
tainment, and for every ton of sand, 
I'd say ten tons of schmaltz....” 


Thus, each season spawns a rash 
of special events ranging from the 
utterly bizarre to the blandly daffy. 
From the Highlands to the Cape the 
strand erupts with band concerts, 
marble tournaments, fashion shows, 
summer-theater productions, clam- 
opening tournaments, baby parades, 
fishing contests, flower festivals, golf 
tournaments and an array of beauty 
competitions. The thirty-three miles 
of boardwalk in different localities 
along the coast handle enough 
decorated floats to supply Phila- 
delphia’s Mummers’ Parade, New 
Orleans’ Mardi Gras and Pasadena’s 
Tournament of Roses for a decade. 

The shore loves its illusions. A few 
years ago a gentleman suffering from 
mal de civilization wandered into 
Atlantic City on Memorial Day. He 
was looking out to sea from the 
boardwalk when he saw King Nep- 
tune, complete with whiskers and 
trident, standing serene upon the 
sand, surrounded by a handful of 
court ladies in bathing suits who 
were attending Miss Neptune, a 
long-lost relative of the Poseidon 
family apparently turned up for a 
visit. Miss Neptune walked into the 
surf carrying a huge, gilt key, turned 
it gravely, and strode back to the 
beach, where she presented the key 
to a gentleman later identified as 
Richard Hughes, superintendent of 
the life-guard patrol. “What's going 
on?” asked the mulled observer. 

“They're unlocking the Atlantic 
Ocean to start the bathing season,” 
he was told. “That’s Neptune and 
his court.” 

The visitor stamped his foot upon 
the boardwalk. “This thing seems 
solid enough,” he said, and tacked 
off into the crowd. 

The strand comes by its affection 
for pageantry through the logical 
progression of history. From 1850, 
through the turn of the century, the 
Jersey coast was a playground for 
the most vivid public figures of the 
nation, and its most prominent char- 
acteristic was innovation. 

Long Branch introduced the first 
American gigolos as bathing part- 


ners to accompany wealthy ladies 
into the surf. 

The railroad which connected 
Long Branch to New York in 1874, 
and Monmouth Park race track, 
opened in 1870, brought social and 
saloon society from Manhattan. 

Pres. Ulysses S. Grant made The 
Branch a summer home and so did 
President Garfield, who died here in 
1881, after a vain attempt to recover 
from an assassin’s bullet. 

Presidents Hayes and Harrison 
stayed at the old Elberon Hotel and, 
later, Woodrow Wilson lived at 
Shadow Lawn, on the west side of 
the resort. But even presidential pa- 
tronage could not curb the gusty 
high jinks which gave The Branch 
its golden reputation. Lillie Langtry 
kept a private railroad car on a sid- 
ing adjoining the home of her cur- 
rent gentleman friend for an entire 
summer. Diamond Jim Brady bought 
an electric coupé brightly lighted 
inside for the benefit of the admir- 
ing crowds who watched him and 
Lillian Russell pass the length of 
Blue Drive. 

While the northern sector of the 
coast bloomed and blazed with the 
fulsome antics of the Gay Nineties, 
the southernmost tip of the strand 
was entering its second century as a 
resort, more quietly, more restrained, 
infinitely more social, as if the Cape 
itself knew that there were more 
descendants of the Mayflower col- 
ony living in Cape May County 
than remained in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. At Cape May, the innate 
pageantry of the coast was more 
heraldic, less flamboyant. It was no 
less colorful. 

The Cape was settled early. Four- 
teen years after Hudson sailed up 
the coast in 1609, Capt. Cornelius 
Jacobus Mey arrived in Delaware 
Bay in the Good Tidings, to give the 
Cape his name and establish settle- 
ments. In 1801, Postmaster Ellis 
Hughes advertised in a Philadelphia 
newspaper that he had “prepared 
himself for entertaining company 
who use sea bathing” and that he 
was “accommodated with extensive 
houseroom, with fish, oysters, crabs 
and good liquors.” 

Hughes’ “extensive houseroom,” 
with coed sleeping quarters divided 
by a sheet, became the Hotel At- 
lantic. Stephen Decatur, weary of 
fighting Barbary pirates, came to it 
for sixteen years, fought weakfish, 
croakers and crabs from gentler 
decks instead. The year after Hughes’ 
advertisement, boats ran regularly 
from Philadelphia to Cape May. 
Congress Hall, the same Congress 
whose painted brick L and impres- 
sive, wooden pillars attract visitors 
today, was erected in 1816. By 1850, 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Only Sparkling Canada Dry Water gives you these two 
exclusives that make the most wonderful drink you've ever 
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Californias 


VINTAGE VALE 


Come lift a glass in fancy to the Napa Valley. 








SUNNY ITALY? No—it’s Napa Valley—U.S.A 


where September suns bring a harvest 
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their product in the famous tasting room of the 
Inglenook Winery. Old World décor seems natural. 


By FRANK SCHOON MAKER 


IN a country where superlatives fly in flocks, like 
migrating birds, where it is possible to drive 
through a tree instead of around it or into it, 
where the mountains are 14,000 feet high and 
where the climate—in other words, in Califor- 
nia—the Napa Valley is in a class by itself. It is 


. 


not spectacular; it is not even very big. Its “natu- 
ral wonders,” which include a modest petrified 
forest and a few friendly pint-size geysers, are not 
very wonderful. It is a little over an hour's drive 
from San Francisco and you can see it easily in a 
day. Then why, you may say, why Napa? 

Some twenty-five years ago Sidney Howard 
wrote 4 most engaging comedy about the trou- 
They Knew 
Wanted. This was later made into 


bles of a Napa Valley winegrower 
What The) 
an excellent movie, starring Charles Laughton, 
and was at least partially filmed in the Valley near 
St. Helena. If, at some future date, the powers 
that be in Napa County decide to adopt a motto 
for their Great Seal, | would strongly counsel 
them to forget the usual highfalutin Latin and 
adopt, with a bow to Mr. Howard, “We Knew 


DEUR (left) and Herbert Bartlett test 


What We Wanted.” For they did. And they do. 
And they have it. 

More than once I have sat in the warm fragrant 
dusk of the California summer, on a terrace over- 
looking the hillside vineyards, a bottle of cool 
Napa wine at my elbow, and the lights of San 
Francisco and Oakland turning the southern 
horizon into a sort of man-made aurora borealis, 
and wondered why anyone who had ever seen the 
Napa Valley ever lived anyplace else. 


This is one of those few fortunate corners of 


the world where’ contentment and quiet seem 
almost part of the air one breathes. Yet Napa’s 
tranquillity is of a rather special sort—it is no 
Shangri-La. The busy world is at its doorstep, 
and if it seems like a transplanted bit of North- 
ern Italy or France, it has fully as much of old 
California in the pattern of its life. 

Perhaps this is due to Napa’s vineyards and her 
wine. People who grow grapes and make wine, 
the world-over, seem to have a particularly re- 
laxed attitude toward life, and Napa, with her 
sister counties Sonoma and Santa Clara, is the 
heart and kernel of America’s fine-wine coun- 
try—our own native counterpart of Bordeaux 
and Burgundy and the Rhineland. In the narrow 
Napa Valley alone there are over 15,000 acres 
planted to wine grapes; the per-capita consump- 
tion of red and white table wine is probably 
higher here than in any other county in the United 
States, and the whole valley is dotted with im- 


1 world expert on wines proposes the toast 


glow to fat grapes and—sometimes—to the inhabitants. 





pressive and venerable stone wineries where Napa 
wines are stored while they acquire age and polish 
in cool darkness and silence. 

Although perhaps at its best at vintage time, 
in September, the Napa Valley is lovely the year 
round, Mt. St. Helena, which rears its great bald 
crest more than 4000 feet at the valley’s northern 
end, is often snow-covered in winter, but oranges 
and grapefruit flourish in the more sheltered cor- 
ners of the valley floor. By late February the 
vineyards are a yellow carpet of wild mustard, 
soon to be plowed under, and the gardens are 
golden with mimosa and noisy with birds. It is 
fairly hot in summer and, strangely, the northern 
end of the valley is much warmer than the south- 
ern, but there is almost always a cool breeze off 
San Francisco Bay at night. 

Sull, Napa’s real season is the early autumn. 
As the grapes begin to ripen, toward the end of 
August, the pastureland and hills are already 
parched and brown, but the vines are green, and 
there is an excitement in the air. Preparations are 
already being made, in St. Helena, for the vintage 
festival, which takes place after the harvest, usu- 
ally the last week end of September. This is a 
charming fiesta, with costumes and dances, and 
for the two or three days it lasts all of the wineries 
in the valley have open house. 

Meanwhile, in the little bars and taverns of the 
valley towns—Oakville, Rutherford, St. Helena, 


Calistoga—you will find men talking the special 
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name to one of the most charming books ever 
written about California—The Silverado Squat- 
ters, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Newly married, although impoverished and . . 
ill, Stevenson came to the Napa Valley in May, 
1880, to spend his honeymoon. He and his bride 
settled, quite frankly as squatters, in one of the . “ 
oddest places for a honeymoon—the half-ruined 
bunkhouse of the already abandoned Silverado 
Mine. He tells with great good humor and charm 
of the months they spent there, of their visits to 
wineries and inns nearby, and of the primitive 
life they led as he strove to regain his health in 
these surroundings of wild and extraordinary 
beauty. The spot, which can easily be reached by 
Route 29 from Calistoga, is still wild and still 
beautiful, although most of the buildings which 


Stevenson mentions have disappeared 


Mount St. Helena ts supposed to be an extinct 
voleano, and certainly there is enough under- 
ground activity around the town of Calistoga, at 
its foot, to make this seem credible, with no 
emphasis on the word “extinct.” Billboards in- 
viting you to Visit One geyser or another line the 
highways, there are always a dozen columns of 
steam making their way skyward out of the unin- 
habited landscape, and more than one home in 
Calistoga has running hot water piped direct 


from Nature’s boilers. The best geyser is probably 
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S Francisco, it bears a fine romantic name which endears it to all 
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one called, with more.truth than originality, “Old 
Faithful of California”; its volume is about that 
of a good fire hose, it pops off about every forty- 
five minutes and, I would say, is just about worth 
the seventy-four-cent admission fee. 

West of Calistoga, on the main road to Santa 
Rosa (one of the roads from which the original 
wild thickets and woodland of the California hills 
can be seen at their best), is the Petrified Forest. 
Stevenson went to see it in a carriage, three 
quarters of a century ago. There are some petri- 
fied redwood trees, but Stevenson was on the 
whole not particularly impressed. 

Another “sight” of the Napa Valley is in a bar, 
now known as Hank’s, on the west side of Route 
No. 29 in the town of Napa (corner of Adams 
Street). The bar is tiny, undistinguished, but very 
old. On its far wall is a landscape painted in the 
1880's or 1890's by one J. M. Von Keill in the 
style of the period. 

The painting is not a masterpiece, but unique 
in that its whole lower left-hand quarter hangs 
down in a sort of flap, and through a system 
of pulleys can be raised by the barman, twenty 
feet away. Tradition requires that visitors ask, 
“What's behind that flap? 


rope and reveals to the public view four bathing 


The barman pulls the 


beauties in the 1880 style, and on the upraised 
back of the flap are the words “Your Treat.” 
In an effort to live up to its traditions, Hank’s 


has also a mounted jack-rabbit head, with horns, 



































































































































and an unusual collection of old framed clippings 
and photographs 

Speaking of photographs, the whole Napa Val- 
ley is a photographer's paradise, and one of the 
best spots in the area is between St. Helena and 
Calistoga. If you keep your eyes open you are not 
likely to miss it, for one of those historical 
markers that you learn to look for in California 
gives you adequate warning. The spot is an 
extremely picturesque old grist mill, with an over- 
shot wheel dating from 1846, known as the Bale 
Mill. It was originally part of the great Carne 
Humana or Human Flesh grant which embraced 
much of the mountain country between Napa 
Valley and Sonoma to the west. 

But mills and geysers and petrified forests and 
navigable rivers and abandoned mines are side 
issues in Napa. The life of the valley—its business 
and its hobby, its study and its profession, its first 
love and its last—is wine. The devotees (and very 
jolly, hospitable devotees they are) include French- 
men, Italians, Germans, a Russian or two, some 
Scots, Texans, New Englanders, native sons. 
Among them are the young and the old, the talka- 
tive and the quiet, the excitable and the calm, the 
boastful and the modest, the shrewd and the 
impractical. All have one thing in common: an 
abiding interest in wine, and a passion for it. 

Talk to Lee Stewart. His Souverain Cellars 
winery is a little old stone structure built into a 
hillside high above St. Helena; the oak puncheons 
in which its wines are stored are polished until 
they shine; from the open space in front of the 


FOLK DANCING has had a popukar revival among people of all ages in the valley 


Occasionally, during intermission, the professional caller and his wife do a solo 






building and from the Stewart house a few feet 
away, you can see the whole Napa Valley spread 
out at your feet like a wonderfully colored map. 
Souverain has won medals for its Zinfandel, its 
Pinot Noir, its Vin Rosé. 

“Taste this,” says Lee. And then, almost ag- 
gressively, “It’s not for sale. But what variety of 
grape do you think it’s made from?” 

And when the wine has carefully been sniffed, 
considered, discussed, almost dissected, and 
emerges finally as a Johannisberg Riesling, made 
from a grape of celebrated ancestry transplanted 
from the Rhine Valley, the nods and smiles and 
congratulations go round. 

Lee Stewart is not a rich man. But I doubt 
whether, if he were a captain of industry with 
a floor in Rockefeller Center for his office, he 
would find life as good 

Talk to my charming old friend Mr. Ballan- 
tine. He is cursed with arthritis and blessed with 
a good-looking, intelligent and attentive son. For 
some thirty years he was coachman for Mrs. 
Tobin Clark of Burlingame, just south of San 
Francisco. His winery is the love and delight of 
his retirement, and he knows wine and relishes it 
as most of his compatriots from north of the 
Tweed love the whisky %of their native heath. 
Lately he has found a volcanic spring, high on the 
mountain, whose waters he claims have done 
wonders for him; but nothing, not even the mirac- 
ulous spring, will ever bring quite the light to his 
eyes and the smile to his face as your enthusiastic 
“Wonderful” when he has brought you “a veer) 
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THE 


GREAT CELLARS of the Inglenook Winery hold maturing wine in casks of many 


Wine ages faster 
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Francisco, nearly fifteen years ago. I was a new- 
comer to California and before my astonished 
eyes and upon my astonished palate came forth a 
series of wonders—Inglenook Cabernets dating 
from 1900, still vigorous and fine, and a whole 
collection of other Inglenook wines which had 
somehow survived Prohibition in John Daniel's 
private cellar 

Reminded of such past glories, John will say, 
with his quiet smile, ““We are doing even better 
now.” 

When I said that you could see the Napa Valley 
na day, | was, | am afraid, exaggerating. You 
can see the “sights” in a day, with a couple of 
hours in the afternoon left over. But what makes 
Napa the truly fortunate valley it is, cannot be 
seen from a car window. Of course, what you do 
see from a car window is memorable—the whole 
valley floor dotted with live oaks and madrones 
and carpeted with vines, the hills to the east and 
west high and broken and green with underbrush 
ind trees. But Napa’s unique charm lies deeper, 
in the traditions and the life and the people who 
have made it. 

Beaulieu, for example, which adjoins Ingle- 
nook on the north, is one of the celebrated coun- 
try homes of California, as well as a familiar 
name on wine labels. It was founded in 1900 by 
the late Monsieur and Madame Georges de La- 
tour and is still owned and directed by the family 
All sorts of VIP's have been received there, Mr. 
Churchill among them, and any number of other 
grateful guests, including your author. It is a low, 
charming house, with magnificent gardens in the 
French style, which might seem inappropriate in 
most parts of California but are impeccably ap- 
propriate in Napa. The big, almost windowless 


Beaulieu winery is on the main valley road, form- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Fred Lyon 


ing a major part of the infinitesimal village of 
Rutherford. 

4 mile or so north of Rutherford there is an 
even smaller community, consisting of a shed on 
the single-track railway that runs up the valley 
This shed bears the name Zinfandel—which hap- 
pens also to be the name of the most widely 
planted wine grape of California; and of the wine 
made from it. lt is safe to say, however, that not 
one bottle of Zinfandel wine in a million ever saw 
this particular whistle stop. 

\ few hundred yards on up the highway you 
will see the square, squat and impressive winery 
of Louis Martini. It is ringed with an orderly row 
of plane trees, now nearly as high as the winery 
roof, and the tile walls are covered with ivy. This 
is the most modern, and most recently con- 


structed, of the important “cellars” of the Napa 


Valley. Louis senior, a dynamic Italian, came 
here in the 1930’s, having studied wine and wine 
making in Northern Italy, where he was born 
He bought and created vineyards, laid out and 
constructed the winery, sent his son, young Louis, 
to perfect his knowledge of chemistry and wine 
making at the University of California school at 
Davis, and planted, practically with his own 
hands, the plane trees and the ivy. They have all 
prospered—plane trees, ivy, vineyards, winery, 
Louis Martini and his son. 

Progress has a disconcerting way of pulling the 
rug out from under those of us who find a certain 
romance and charm in the old-fashioned. Wine 
making is one of the most traditional of the arts, 
but here, too, progress has had its way. Wine 
producers no longer need tunnel in the earth in 
order to secure the proper temperatures for 
storage—they consult an insulation engineer or 
install a cooling unit. 

Keats, if he were alive today, would hardly 
write, at least in California, 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth... 


for most of the best “cellars” of California are 
now above ground. 

One that is not, and is very picturesque and 
eminently worth seeing, is that of Beringer Broth- 
ers, at the northern edge of the town of St. Helena. 
Here you will find ancient tunnels cut back into 
the rocky hillside—it probably looks more like a 
European winery than any other in Napa, and its 
name is an old and honorable one. 

As you visit the wineries of Napa and talk to 
their owners and to those who have devoted their 
lives to wine making, you begin to note certain 
names, perhaps unfamiliar names, cropping up 
again and again in their talk. Cabernet, Caber- 
net, Cabernet. Much talk of various grapes called 
Pinot and pronounced P-no, of Riesling, pro- 
nounced Ree-sling, not Rye-sling, of Zinfandel, 
Traminer, Sylvaner, Gamay and a half dozen 
others. They are worth remembering, for they are 
part of the vocabulary of anyone who knows 
California wines—or those of Europe too. 

These are names of different varieties of wine 
grape; a careful wine maker would no more use a 
raisin grape or table grape than a dog breeder 
would enter a French poodle or great Dane ina 
field trial. And as in kennel-club shows, the 
champions among wine grapes are always those 
thoroughbreds of established origin and blood- 
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science 


dition in the making of fine wine. The larger pro- 
ducers now have their own laboratories; the great 
Pasteur himself owed much of his early reputa- 
tion to his studies of wine yeasts and fermentation 

You will begin to feel, in Napa, the fascination 
that the subject of wine has had for people of all 
kinds and for centuries on end. Literally thou- 
sands of books have been written about wine but 
no one has said the last word, and no one ever 
will. Why is the wine from one hillside markedly 
better than that from another hillside, a mile 
away? Why does a wine age more rapidly in a 
small barrel than in a large one, and why is it 
happier in oak than in barrels of any other wood? 
Why does a wine from one grape mature and 
mellow in a single year while a wine from another, 
very similar grape takes five years to “come 
round?” Why do some wines taste better when 
they are chilled, and others at the temperature of 
the cellar or of the dining room? 

We do not know the answers to these questions 
but we have our opinions and talk about them, 
and that, too, is part of the fun 


Finally, you will, or should, learn in Napa that 
you do not need a rule book, a service chart and a 
vintage table to enjoy good wine, despite what 
many self-styled connoisseurs may tell you. It ts 
almost as easy to tell good wine from bad as good 
beef from poor, and you do not have to t 
expert to like the good 

Wine, as they know in Napa, goes with good 
company and good food. It is at home in Napa 
and Napa, thanks to wine, ts in the best sense a 
Happy Valley 

Prosperous and easygoing, an odd and charm- 
ing combination of the old world and the new, 
isolated, yet almost within sight of San Fran 
cisco’s white, sunlit skyscrapers and her great 
modern bridges, the Napa Valley is unique. Not 
breath-taking, not spectacular, not magnificent 
But as you head southward along the highway, 
with Napa behind you and the Pacific to your 
right, you will look back reluctantly and say to 
yourself, as a great many people have said before 
you, “One of these days I'm coming back to 


Napa.” And you will. rue END 


ST. HELENA and Napa Valley, looking south from hillside vineyards on Spring Mountain. Grapes in foreground are Green Hungarian. 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSATRE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the front door. It was a false alarm: 
only Madame Heiber, pale as snow, 
her lips trembling, her hands shaking 
as she took off her gloves and tot- 
tered toward the salon. “What if, 
apres the little ones do not 
arrive ?"’ Madame Heiber whispered. 
“One has done one’s best, but 7 

I tried to something, 
words stuck in my throat. 

At exactly 3:30 p.m. the bell rang 
Sixteen 


tout, 


but 


say 


small 
Brussels marched gravely into our 
front hall. I think they must have 
been lined up around the corner, 
waiting for the clock to strike the 
half hour. There were eight little 
boys, and eight little girls, all five 
years old, except Marie-Jeanne, an 
elderly character of six 

Madame Heiber, abruptly revived 


again 


by purest joy, took charge. Our 
guests removed their coats in the 
foyer, while Maman, Papa and 


Eileen formed a ragged, wildly ex- 
cited reception line in the sa/on. 

“Bon,” we heard Madame Heiber 
say, “garcons, advance!” 

One by one, eight little boys came, 
down the hall, 
to the reception 
line. Each little boy wore very short, 
tight, black blue velvet 
pants; a white silk blouse, ruffled 
down the front, around the broad 
collar, and at the cuffs, lavishly em- 
broidered (gold thread, 
across the yoke 

Also each little boy wore patent- 
leather slippers, white silk socks, 
white kid gloves (two buttons), 
and little red or blue hair ribbons 
attached, with bobby pins, to the 
tront of a very fresh haircut. 

Each little boy carried a bunch of 
red roses in his right hand, and a 
carefully wrapped box of hand- 
made, lace-edged handkerchiefs in 
his left hand. 

Jean-Paul Wintiére was first. He 
stepped carefully across the carpet. 
Two steps forward. Deep bow. 
“Felicitations, Madame.” Hand over 
the red roses. Two steps left. Lesser 
bow. “Felicitations, Monsieur.” 
Three steps left. Remove right glove, 
extend right hand, shake hands. 
“Felicitations, Eileen.” Hand over 
present. Retire, shattered, 

The little girls were a mass of pale 
pink and pale blue crepe-de-Chine 
or taffeta ruffles, with handmade 
lace foaming at cuffs and collars, 
enormous hair ribbons lurching 
above sensational coiffures—more 
curls than I have seen since Mary 
Pickford. The young ladies brought 
me lilies-of-the-valley or violets. Two 
steps forward. Pick up edge of flut- 
tery skirt with left hand (balancing 


at a stately pace, 
across the carpet, 


very or 


mostly) 


to sofa. 


ust 


i 


children of 


box of handkerchiefs between thumb 
and forefinger). Deep curtsy. **Felic- 
itations, Madame.”’ Hand over vio- 
lets. Two steps left. Neat, small bob. 
“Felicitations, Monsieur.” Three 
steps left. Remove white (or, in some 
cases, gold) kid glacé glove from 
right hand; extend hand; one shake 
up, one shake down. “ 
Eileen.” 


Felicitations, 
Hand over present. Totter 
to safe refuge on nearby chair. 

Marie-Jeanne was the last guest; 
at least we thought she was. I do not 
know whether Madame Heiber failed 
to make the matter crystal-clear, or 
whether a burning curiosity about 
the droll Americans outweighed the 
usual good manners of Brussels, but 
of 16 mothers, who had delivered 
their offspring to our door, 16 
marched firmly down the hall, 
after Marie-Jeanne, delivered “* 
licitations” to the receiving line, and 
sat down in a circle in our living 
room. Julia the cook and Phillipine 
the chambermaid stood respectfully 
behind the gentry. 

Richard swallowed. He walked to 
the middle of the room, gathered the 
children around him, and said, in his 
best French, “Well, now, kids, we'll 
start off with the pin-the-tail-on-the- 
donkey.” 

Dead silence. 

“Now, you see, children, we just 
put on this blindfold, and then | 
turn you around three times. . . .” 

A faint rustle from the hair rib- 
bons and the velvet pants. Suddenly, 
Jean-Paul made a frantic dash across 
the room for Madame Wintiére. 
Jean-Paul,” Madame 
Wintiére said heroically. ““Go back! 
You must obey Monsieur!” 

Biting down hard on a quivering 
underlip, Jean-Paul returned to the 
lions’ den. 

“Tell them it’s supposed to be 
fun!’ Richard snapped at Madame 
Heiber. 


“11 faut s‘amuser, mes enfants!” 


Fe- 


“Non, non, 


“It is necessary to amuse one- 
is not quite, perhaps, an accu- 
rate translation of “fun” but Mad- 
ame Heiber also wondered what 
next, I think. 
“Well, come 
falsely beaming: 


self” 


on,” Richard said, 
“who's first?” 

This time my daughter’s 16 guests 
retreated as one man (or lady) to the 
Mothers’ Circle. 

On the other hand, after this slow, 
indeed apprehensive start, Eileen’s 
fifth birthday party developed into 
the most rousing gala of family his- 
tory. Tom, Pat and the birthday girl 
herself turned the tide. Richard, 
short of regular customers, blind- 
folded Tom. Even at 14, Tom’s 
sense of direction was not exactly 
sensational. While Eileen jumped up 
and down, shrieking, in 
birthday-party style, 


classic 


and Pat ran 


, 





ly 
ip 


in 





back and forth, jeering, to confuse 
his poor brother, Tom turned his 
back on M. L’Ane, cautiously groped 
his way across the entire length of 
the salon, and pinned his tail on the 
window curtain. Then he took off 
the blindfold. 

Sixteen small citizens of Brussels 
threw back their heads and laughed. 

Ten minutes later, Richard was 
surrounded by clamoring children. 
“Monsieur! Monsieur! S’il vous 
plait! Moi! Moi!” 

In vain Madame Wintiére bawled 
from the side lines, “Jean-Paul! Do 
not shove!” 

The promptings by the mamans 
were lost in the happy din. “Marie- 
Thérése! Cease the kicking of Mon- 
sieur’s shins!” 

“Jacqueline! One is shamed! De- 
sist of the yelling!” 

With the musical chairs, however, 
even mothers forgot themselves. 
Coaching from the side lines grew 
to fever pitch. 

“Jean-Paul! Jean-Paul! Vite! 
Right behind you!”” Madame Win- 
tiére yelled. 

“Marie-Thérése! Climb over the 
chair! Quickly! Chérie! Climb over!” 

Richard blew his whistle. “‘Itis. . . 
well, I'm afraid it’s against the rules 
to climb over. O.K., let’s start this 
heat again. Un, deux... .” 

I put the needle down on the 
Victrola record. “‘Sur le pont 
d’ Avignon... .”” 

*“*Henri!’” Henri’s maman 
screamed, “*Sit! Sit!” 

Desiccated, foolish old notions of 
playing-the-game, and be-a-good- 
sport-above-all, are no part of French 
culture. 

“Henri...” 

Richard became quite harried, and 
1 looked around, suddenly, to see 
Julia, a predatory toe hooked around 
the very last chair, give it a healthy 
shove in Eileen’s direction. 

“She won!” Pat bawled. 

“Oh, dear,” I muttered at my hus- 
band, “I think we'd better do that 
over. I’m afraid Julia cheated.” 

“That’s all right,” papa muttered 
back, “so did everybody else.” 

At six o’clock (when papas be- 
gan to arrive, half an hour early) 
the children looked very sweet, 
lined up for the Grand March. Ruf- 
fles freshly smoothed down by hov- 
ering mamans, hair ribbons back in 
place, velvet pants dusted off, our 
guests stood, hand in hand, two by 
two, in the hall. 

“Mademoiselle?” Richard said, 
and gave:his daughter his arm. 

I put on the family classic, Jingle 
Bells. Julia swung open the dining- 
room doors. 

Seventeen children caught their 
breaths. Then: “Oh-h-h-h-h!” And 
again: “Oh-h-h-h-h!”’ 


Eileen, floating on waves of purest 
delight, was led to her place at the 
head of the table by her father, who 
was quite ravi himself; and there, 
next to her place card was the splen- 
did gold crown Madame Heiber had 
so lovingly made for /a petite améri- 
caine, and which she still wears, aged 
eight, tor all major fiestas. 

Everything was a success. “C'est 
magnifique !”” Jean-Paul breathed, to 
his paper hat. 
“*Maman !” Marie-Thérése cried, 
“Tu vois? Moi, | am a fireman!” 

Sixteen firemen and a queen with 
jeweled gold crown (the jewels were 
little Christmas-tree ornaments, won- 
derfully shiny) pulled on red ribbon 
streamers. The Snowman center- 
piece disgorged 17 modest enough 
Yo-yos. 

“* Splendide !”’ Henri said. 

“Tu vois, Maman?” our guests 
chorused. 

The mothers saw. Lined up, three 
deep by now, around the dining- 
room walls, papas and mamans, 
two grand-péres, Eileen’s teacher, 
Mademoiselle Lise, and Madame 
Heiber watched, smiling a little, but 
quite openly misty-eyed too. 

“Now?” I asked Richard. 

“Yes, O.K.” 

Breathless, my own hands shak- 
ing with excitement, I rushed out to 
the pantry, lit the six candles, lifted 
up the mighty cake. 

The lights went out. 

A deep hush. 

Then, as Richard and I together 
bore the lighted birthday cae to our 
little girl, | heard Mademoiselle Lise 
murmur, “Eh bien! Un, deux... .” 

“ Apppp—peeee Birt’—tay tu yu,” 
the children of Brussels sang in the 
candlelight, ““Appp—peeeee Birt 
tay chére Elll—enne, App—peee 
Birt —tay tu yu.” 

May all the birthdays of all the 
children of Brussels be as wonderful 
as the one they made come true for 
our little daughter, | 1th December, 
1948. 

As for the Bon Marché —— the 
day after Eileen’s féte, Madame 
Wintiére was the first of the 16 
ladies to call. She expressed her 
gratitude for the kind invitation so 
graciously extended to her son, and 
where did you buy paper hats, espe- 
cially pompier ones? Also candles 
for a birthday cake? Jean-Paul ap- 
proached his jour de naissance. . . . 

As Madame Wintiére went, so 
went the mamans and papas of 
Brussels. 

Appp—eeee Birt’—tay, kids! 





Editors’ Note — This is one of a series in which 
Miss McKenney relates the adventures of her 
family, including three typical American 
children, as they adjust to European culture. 
In a forthcoming issue: Daddy helps with 
the homework and makes a shattering dis- 
covery about arithmetic European-style 
especially the mystical Proof by Nine. 
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PLACES TO STAY 





RESORTS - RANCHES 


Write to these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


RANCHES 


QUEBEC PROVINCE 





GULF BILLS 


DUDE RANCH 


A Bit of the OLD WEST. 
in the DEEP SOUTH -.- 


Luxury ranch, 18 hole golf course, 30 horses, 
Paddock Pool, Tennis, planned entertainment 
SPECIAL... Summer and Fall rates start 
at $10.00 per person. 

includes all ranch activities, golf, room with 

private bath ... unforgettable meals, ranch style 
OPEN YEAR. ROUND 

Gladys and Dick Waters, Proprietors 

Gulf Hills Dude Ranch 

Ocean Springs, Miss. 











DISTINCTIVE YEAR-ROUND 
LAURENTIAN RESORTS 


the ALPINE INN 
& COTTAGES 
Seo-Manguerite 12, Que. 
the Ste-ADELE LODGE 
& COTTAGES 


Ste-Adéle 6, Que. 
1% hours drive from Montreal on a first-class 
highway. Write today for full particulars 





CARDY > HOTELS 
Staniey W. Ferguson Vernon G. Cardy 
General Manager President 






















Dining & Riding 
at ~ Rates 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Free Sports, Swimming! 


w Wette | For 






»> 
= 


Complete Facilities For The Plier! 
—— 











RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT 
at Texas’ most outstanding 
guest ranc h. Riding, swim- 
ming, dancing, river and 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- 
conditioned quarters. Write 





SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 





Cimarron Ranch 


Everyone recommends Cimarron for your ranch vacation 
fun, so get your name on their mailing list for all the facts 
and fun in dude ranching. Free! Authentic Western Town 


One sensible rate includes all ranch activities 


Putnam Valley 36, New York. Tel. Lakeland 8-8003 


TRAVEL DIRECTORY 





VACATION FUN! 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


Get the GIMLET 


MAGAZINE OF RESORT-VACATION TRAVEL 


For 24 years travel-wise traveler's guide 
“200 Comminating yl CANADA thru FLORIDA, 
WEST INDIES, N City, MEXICO, etc., recommende nd 


hotels, restaurants, yp Tn Hiway data, maps. Resorts, 
cruises, ONLY S8e Doubleday's, Brentano's — N.Y .C. Leading 


Hotels & Transportation Terminals. OR ORDER DIRECT | 


from The GIMLET, Dept. B15, 551 Fifth Ave..N. ¥.C. 
VEAR’'S SUB. (2 issues) $1.25, single copies 75¢, postpaid 





NEW YORK 








ON THE DELAWARE 
Everything friendly people need for a 
wonderful time—fine golf, tennis, bod 
minton, shuffleboard, riding, swimming 
fishing, boating 7-piece orchestra 
: for delightful evenings of dancing 
Your vacation dollar goes further at Eddy Farm Hotel 
especially in September, with full mid-summer program 
Write 1. C. Patterson, Box 909, Sparrowbush, N.Y 











VIRGINIA 


MEW ENGLAND 








CAVALIER HOTEL 


The Aristocrat of Southern resorts 
Country and seaside pleasures combine to make 
this year-round vacation spot truly enjoyable. Two 
championship golf courses. Riding, tennis, bath- 
ing boating fishing . excellent — ice. 

Guests may enjoy all facilities of the Cavalier Beach 

Cabana Club—Yacht and Country Club—Saddle chub. 
SIDNEY BANKS, President, Virginia Beach, Va. 








TEELA- WOOKET - 


AUTUMN RIDING CAMP 
; Also Archery and Dance Camp 





rtable quarters, excelle ea r kle 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys 
Bex H Roxbury, Vermont 











PENNSYLVANIA 





Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels 
courses. Open year ‘round 


Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf 
European Plan 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 


America’s unique resort for A. phys ede will send Three 


Honeymoon Plans and other folders, if you mention date 


Box 120, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 


wore Timber Trails inn 


among New England's lakes & hills 


A emall (‘5@ gwest) country inn of un 
usual charm & distinction. Unique for its éx 
tensive facilities. 1400 acres to enjoy: 4 lakes 

d endless scenic trails, riding, tennis. Children's 
activities supervised. Sherman 2, Conn 








The Marshall House 


Spectacular location on ocean peninsula with sandy beach 
sailing, fishing, tennis courts & golf. Farnous New England 
food. Also fine accommodations at nearby Emerson House 


& Cottages 
£. W. Marshall, Box M, York Harbor, Maine 





ALABAMA 





Old Spanish Fort Tourist Village 


Historic spot of Deep South, hotel type cottages on Eastern 
shore beautiful Mobile Bay. Junction U. 5. 90 and 31 
Rates start at $5. Excellent restaurant. Also same manage 
ment, Spanish Ranch Motel, the “Waldorf of Motor 


Courts.” Rates from $8. Write P.O. Box 398, Mobile, Alc. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





To the Mountains in the Fall! 


Clearwater Lodges, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Splendidly equip red hekpg. co n 

shore of Lk hed pr om 

walk. Fairyland « 













relaxation et now for Sept mid Oct t. Booklet “ 
Matt Brendel, Mgr., Box 659, Wolfeb New H hi 
The 1808 House 

A charming Colonial Inn for 140 years featuring comfort 
and fine food very room with private bath. Open from 


June to October. Write for illustrated Booklet A 
A. Hollis Hammond, New ipswich, New Hampshire 





Seascape House 











Vacation at The Piedmont, in the mile-high scenic wonder 
land of Western North Carolina. Comfortable appe aling The Inn which experience ove itors logicall 
rates golf, tennis; simply ide: al < limate in the fall this quaint fishing town for its 
season. Write for free illustrated folder ing cuisine; private beac het Trac 

oud of this summer addres 

The Piedmont, Poul Hyott, Mgr., Waynesville, N. C- = 
Gordon W. Pulver, P: 
. ses sees 

Palm Springs Posada Ajijic (Ajijic Inn) 
P»otogravure Magazine incorporating beautiful interest $90. 132 per month including Ame 
ing pictures of Palm Springs of yesterday and today. Also accommodations. Semi-tropical lak 
magnificent views of its canyon ils & surrounding vistas. ican v ints’ and writer 
Maps & guide to al! places of interest. Post free 50c via ¢ Close to Mexi 





P.S.7.B. Drawer DD, Paim Springs, Californie 
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Vice of the CA Vontth 
LA KE 
LOGisSs 


\ crystal-blue mirror. 
cradled tn 

Canada’s Rockies. 
beckons you 


nort h oft he border 


puotocrapa BY Jack Breed (FPG) 





| EAD due north from where the Montana-Idaho state line meets 

the Canadian border and, after some 200 miles, you'll find your- 
self in Banff National Park, and, if you’re wise or lucky, you'll settle 
down on the shores of Lake Louise to enjoy one of the most popu- 
lar vacation spots within the borders of our northern neighbor. The 
beauty of Lake Louise and of the superb mountain country around it has 
spread their fame over the globe almost since their opening to civilized 
travel. As a resort, Lake Louise is a comparative newcomer to the world 
travel scene—it has grown up only since the latter quarter of the last 
century—but its appeal, its sapphire-blue surface surrounded by majestic 
mountain peaks, its rich forestland and its snowy heights are immemorial 
in their charm. The glass-clear blue of the lake reflects the giddy summits 
in an ever-shifting panorama of seasonal splendor. At the western end of 
the lake rises Mount Victoria, an 11,365-foot giantess, surmounted by an 
immense glacier 

Lake Louise can boast not only of its own matchless beauty but of 
convenience to other Canadian wonders. Nearby are the Plain of the Six 
Glaciers, the Lakes in the Clouds—Mirror and Agnes—Moraine Lake, 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks and Castle Mountain, only recently re- 
christened Mount Eisenhower. Game is protected throughout the whole 
park area and a visitor has an enviable opportunity to see bighorn sheep, 
mule deer, grizzly bear, cougar, moose, beaver and Rocky Mountain 
goat. The angler finds the area a treasure-trove, for lakes and streams are 
continually restocked with trout—rainbow, Dolly Varden, brook, Great 
Lakes and cutthroat—as well as countless other game fish. 

There are opportunities at Lake Louise both for the visitor who 
craves comfort and for the sporting type who may want to rough it. The 
vastnesses of the park all around offer ample outdoors for camping trips. 
The Lake itself is blessed with the Chateau Lake Louise, a resort hostelry 
operated by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and a sumptuous caravan- 
sary it is. The original Chateau burned down in 1925, and so popular was 
the retreat that no time could be wasted in replacing it. Rebuilding was 
done in the dead cold of a Canadian winter, with work carried on inside 
a huge insulated shell; the finished hotel was ready to take care of guests 
the following summer without an interruption in Lake Louise’s flow of 
summer vacation traffic. The Chateau has its own glass-screened pool, a 
handsome dining room with picture windows overlooking the lake, and 
guest rooms that face the lake with balconies peeping over its waters 

Lake Louise is actually a year-round resort, but for most visitors 
summer is its choicest season. There are facilities for golf, tennis, hiking, 
riding, climbing, boating and fishing. In winter the mountain slopes 
around offer excellent skiing. But we'll stick to summer, when the high 
cool air of the glacier-shadowed lake is an unforgettable surcease from 
lowland heat waves, when the ideal balance of warm, sunny days and 
cool, sleep-under-a-blanket nights combine to make Lake Louise our 


Place of the Month for August. rHE END 
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avs keep your gor play? 
K . to ce ' 
wire re : 
x Ld 


peopte can it 
TO CARRY 
ALL YOUR PRECIOUS CAMERA EQUIPMENT! 


Vacation-bound? Travel smartly — with 
a convenient, superbly-styled Gadg-It 


bag — room for all your photographic ideas for making summer a season-long 


equipment, yet compact, easy to carry! 
You're ready for great pictures at any 


time — and this is the time to take em! have fun—in the country. 


Watermelon Basket... .a 
cheery beach or picnic compan- 
ion. Shaped and colored like a 
3 , round sliced melon: “seed’’-spotted 
GADG-IT BAG -F er é . eg red covers. green “skin.” About a 
- For Polaroid, Re oS . 5 : 
flex, or Small Press camera, in glossy top . foot deep. $8.50, postpaid. Ann 
grain leather, rich Kord-O-Van color Roberts, 107 E. 60th, N. Y. C. 22 
Compact, yet room for everything: cam 
era, flashgun, film, filters, sunshade, meter, 
bulbs, in adjustable leather compart- 
ments. Big outside pocket. Size 814” x 
1044” x 4", $27.50. Available in 12 other 
sizes, $10.50 to $49.75 


For descriptive material write 


DIAMOND CASE 


KENSINGTON, INCORPORATED DIVISION 
. ’ A LOUIS LEFKOWITZ & BRO., INC. Mr.and Mrs. Sports Caps 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY will spark up golf and tennis two- 
somes and put summer romanc- 


sa REP ETRE EGER ENE ng in the shade. Imported from 
VACATIONING? SCHOOLTIME oS. ‘ : . esa * 


Scotty hover Saves Your Cz e 


straw. Sizes 
$2.75 a pair, post- 
Distinctive Gifts 


Princeville, Hl 


At schoo! or college, at home CARL Ww 5™ | geet 
or away, Cash's Nomes pro 
tect against loss or misuse, 
identify quickly, personalize yr 
distinctively. It's common sense fern F Wa 
economy to mork with Cash's 
Ask your dealer ieer Bowl keep 

Ss Salads 

CASH'S, So. Norwalk 4, Conn or write us. ecy c 


or fruits chilled for serving 
a ee ee ” : ne . 
PRICES © Der, $2.75 12 Ber. $3.75 280 « Tube Black plastic, 13 across, 


with clear plastic bowl in- 


$4.95 $9 50 





sert; cracked ice goes be- 








Postmark Products, Dept. H-8, Lafayette, California ; 
- : : tween. $26.75, express col- 


NEW THRILLS = , lect. Carole Stupell Ltd., 507 
Your regular “ —_ Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22 
camera takes 

DIMENSION 
PICTURES with 


GTE°-TACH 


Attach or Remove Instantly 
Takes — or prints in color or black and white 


aa f 
eT] (qveed— $170 
$1 | $2: Win, oe : 
- f $1625 Brella ... one of the rovingkind 


PROCESSING ANSCO & EKTACHROME 


























buy ot your dealers or write ( lamp attaches to chair or table 
ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC.. 423 W. PIKE ST, COVINGTON, KY permits “Brella to tilt too. Two- 





color stripes: white with navy, 


rreen, vellow or red. $13 65, post- 


CUT FOOD BILLS — BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME SHORTHAND ww paid. Abercrombie & Fitch, 45th 
nyse HOME ORCHARD IN St. at Madison Ave N. Y.¢ 17 


Quick Bearing 


. Super Quality, Extra Large, Delicious Fruit 
aa , mat ae wa 
yy \ r) 
t ee Di ' ’ 
~ FREE > tics New 1953 STARK BRO's 
ee hee hyd CATALOG 
ey 
ARK NURSE NES, Rate Ts ‘7783, Speedwriti 6008-2 
BRO'S NURSES issourt 55 W. 42 St.. N.Y. 18, .¥ 
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holiday. They'll help you keep cool and 


at the beach. or at home 


Shoitch Kooler ... for thirsty, 


thrifty picnickers. Coated steel 
in red and black plaid. Fiberglas in- 
sulation and tray for sandwiches 
Four-liquid-gallon capacity. $7.95, 
Burgess House, 426 S$ 


Minn 


postpaid 
6th St., Minneapolis 15, 


Book of Salads. Favor- 
ite recipes of celebrities, com- 
piled by Bebe Daniels and 
Jill Allgood (Prentice Hall) 
193 pages of crisp warm- 
weather fare. $2.95, plus 
1 5c postage. Brentano's, 586 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 22 


Ticking Middy ...a coverup 
for chilly hours. For seafaring gals 
and lady landlubbers too 
white and blue stripes, with nauti- 
cal rope 


In red, 
looping at neckline 
Comes in single size which fits 
most figures. $10.50, postpaid 
Brett, 29 E. 48th St.. N. Y. C. 17 


Espadrilles for 
light-footed 


lighthearted, 
summer strolling 
Basque rope-soled with trim cot 
ton lacing. Canvas top in red, 
black, navy or white. Send foot 
$3.50, postpaid 
The Country Store, Concord, Mass 


tracing for size 
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SITTING PRETTY ... Leica photo- 
graph by Curtis E. Moussie, 
North Stonington, Connecticut 


to 
get 


Outstanding 


No matter what you're shooting for, a Leica 


7 


Neti (05 


camera puts your pictures on a higher level. 
Unsurpassed precision lenses point up all the 
interesting detail . . . all the subtle tones and con- 
trasts. You sight and snap with an instinctive 
ease that helps catch any fleeting mood or motion. 
\ Leica’s small and light enough to carry with- 
out conscious effort. Yet, with it, no kind of 
photography is beyond your scope. Get the 


story from your Leica dealer. makes better pictures easier 


° ey 304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 





More flattering to wear...more pleasing to look through! 


7 he ¢ osmetan brow n lens IS the fine st and women 


sun glass lens ever made by American prescriptior 
Optic: 1¢ ompany Absorbs dangerous 
rays, permits better definition through 
haze. So superior the Air Force uses 


iV ailable 


where eye care services are re nde red, 


American & Optical 


it for aviation glasses. Now 


CALOBAR SUN GLASSES 
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Portable Cabana... . a bath- 

house for seashore or terrace. 

Vinylite plastic sheeting in red, 

; white and blue stripes. Inflatable 

CC] ) : base, collapsible center pole, 7’ 
them cold 


slide fastener. $39.95, postpaid 
F. A. O. Schwartz, Ardmore, Pa. 


yy 
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Sipper Spoons add a stirring 
note to summer drinks. Sterling 
silver. Chiseled heart-shaped bowls 
with slender, hollow 8'2” stems 
$2.50 each, postpaid, tax in- 
cluded. Nelmor Jewelers, 897-901 


Bergen Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J 


Aute Back Hest air-condi- 
tions the summer driver's weary 
back. Double frames of wood 3” 
apart for air circulation, with 
fiber-strap surface. Fits any car 
seat. $3.95, postpaid. Miles Kim- 
ball. 10 Bond Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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cocseeniTT 


British Officer's Chair for 


outdoor or indoor comfort. | ight- 


eggiarret 
ee | 


eoereeti 


weight, cool and easy to manage 
Washable, detachable white can- 


tt 


vas in an oak-wood frame. It’s 
$18.50, express collect. New De- 


sign, 33 East 75th Street, N.Y.C.21 


Take along insulated containers 
of VINYLITE Brand Plastic 


Stack Tables keep summer 
buffet suppers under control. All 
are same size and stack as high as 
you like. Natural birch-wood 
top in black iron frame. $14 

1 and sun j each, express collect. Beck's, 1848 
how a Pailmaster xs Greentree Road, Pittsburgh 20, Pa 
es. Look for : ‘ 
VINYLITE 


Straw Fireplace Tray ... 
summer garb for your hearth. De- 
tachable metal tripod supports 
two-foot-diameter tray in stand- 
ing position. Useful, too, as serving 
tray. $4.75, postpaid. Ann Hagen, 
671 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
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icited sam- 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


ples to be « ie i for this column. Send 
ond ¢ bon Corporation [T@ 30 E. 42nd st., New York 17,N . only photos i des ons of items.) 


{ Division of Union Carbide « 
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"| PERSONALLY INVITE 
EVERY MEMBER OF 


YOUR FAMILY TO A MEMORABLE GEORGIA HOLIDAY” 


Come anytime ... stay as long as you can. Whatever your Human & / abn 


favorite sport or recreation may be - - golfing, fishing, GOVERNOR, State of Georgia 


riding, swimming, hunting, sailing, or just plain old-fashioned 
loafing - - Georgia has every facility to give you the perfect, 
well-rounded vacation . . . 
For colorful, intimate glimpses of Georgia, write 
today for these illustrated booklets. 
CLARK GAINES, Secretary 


GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
100 STATE CAPITOL * ATLANTA, GA. 
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/ felt hit as a tiddle on 
my Holland-America trip 
to Europe...and no wonder!” 


plays quite so wonderful a melody on 

your heart-strings as a Holland-America Line 
crossing to Europe. All your frets and worries 
are left behind as you live a symphony of fun- 
$ and romantic nights at sea. The 
the friendly service, your comfort- 
mmaculate quarters keep you feeling 

n tune and with a song in your heart. 

lf you're planning a trip to Europe, go right—go 


merica Line! 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! 


Yoland-ohnerica Line 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Frequent sailings to ENGLAND —FRANCE—and HOLLAND for all EUROPE 
. os pease , ENDAM: the 


AM nd the 


IT’S GOOD TO BE 
ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 
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THE HAPPY SHORE 
OF JERSEY 
(Continued from Page 101) 


Cape May was the leading summer 
resort in the country, and by 1867, 
when the West Jersey Railroad linked 
it with Philadelphia, it had no close 
rivals, not even New York’s Sara- 
toga, which was, in the genteel par- 
lance of the Cape, “a rather fast 
place.” 

Cape May lies below the Mason- 
Dixon line, and much of its custom 
came from the same place. Ante- 
bellum society leaders from Rich- 
mond, Washington and Baltimore, 
as well as Philadelphia, shared its 
pleasures. To this day there are still 
soft accents in a few of the hotels 
where tradition is respected, like the 
wistfully passé Chalfonte, a ginger- 
bread scrollwork, wooden-frame 
remnant of the Cape’s Southern hos- 
pitality. 

Hot breads still grace its tables, 
its cocktails are bourbon and 
branch water, and on gala occasions 
it is not uncommon to find the flag 
of the Confederacy whipping in the 
sea breeze. In fact, the barrack-type 
quarters shared by the Chalfonte’s 
hired help come close enough in ap- 
pearance to make a person hum Old 
Black Joe in passing. The Southern 
influx to the Cape showed in other 
ways, most of them vanished 

The Cape of the 1800's even had 
its version of the modern, celebrity- 
badgering ““bobby-soxers.” States- 
man Henry Clay appeared on its 
beaches during the summer of 1847, 
and this oratorical counterpart of 
Frankie Sinatra had to flee for his 
locks from frenzied female admirers 
who chased him up the strand. They 
caught him, too, and, with sewing 
scissors, snipped wisps of his hair 
for souvenirs 

The Cape also knew its presiden- 
tial sun lovers. Presidents Lincoln, 
Grant, Pierce, Buchanan and Harri- 
son were among those regally enter- 
tained in its hotels. Merchant John 
Wanamaker summered there as did 
editor Horace Greeley who, after 
admonishing young men to head 
West, climbed a train and went 
south-by-east. 

The grandeur of the Cape as a re- 
sort began to fade as early as 1900. 
Many of its cottagers, however, and 
many of the guests who have made 
it part of their lives for succeeding 
generations prefer its gradual retreat 
into history 

They love it for its old shade, 
its historic homes, its narrow, pic- 
turesque streets which, even to- 
day, seem reminiscent of a New 
England fishing village. Compared 
to much of the Jersey shore, Cape 
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May is not bustling beyond ordinary 
politeness to attract visitors in herd 
numbers. Its hotels are full enough, 
the remains of its once broad beaches 
are adequate; in midsummer it is 
just properly crowded—no more. 
After all, there are just so many 
things nice people can do well, and 
the Cape does them—fine plays pre- 
sented by the Cape Theater, one of 
the oldest and best of the “straw-hat 
circuit,” sailing at the Yacht Club, 
and the interminable round of par- 
ties and teas and dances which dis- 
tinguish this brine-scented variation 
of Philadelphia’s Main Line. 

Cape May’s future as a resort lies 
somewhere between two statements 
overheard on a porch of the La- 
fayette Hotel last summer; one, made 
by a placid woman wearing a form- 
fitting rocking chair ; the other, rapped 
out by a young officer from the 
nearby Coast Guard base. “In two 
hundred years of history, one should 
learn perspective,” said the first. 
“Let’s go over to Wildwood and see 
how fast the night goes,” remarked 
the second, “I’m tired of relaxed 
drinking.” 


The mass-amusement techniques 
born along the Jersey coast will be 
serving more people than ever be- 
fore within the next five years. Easy 
accessibility to the strand for the 
metropolitan hordes of the East is 
in the process of becoming still 
easier. The New Jersey Turnpike, 
completed last autumn, has un- 
corked the country’s greatest traffic 
bottleneck along the New York-to- 
Washington route, and numerous 
interchanges along this multilane, 
high-speed, super road are already 
bringing Jersey's southern beaches 
closer to the cities. The completion 
of the Delaware Memorial Bridge 
at Deepwater, below Wilmington, 
has brought the Jersey shore nearer 
to the Southern states. In addition, 
the state itself is planning a series of 
improvements that will cut driving 
time to the strand. Among these are 
the projected ferry from Cape May 
to Lewes, Delaware, a return to an 
old tradition ; the Garden State Park- 
way from Paterson to Cape May, 
and a freeway across the state from 
the Delaware Memorial Bridge to 
the shore. 


Chances are that the resort towns 
strung along the 125 miles of Jersey 
coast will go right on entertaining; 
the fish will bite, the sails will fill, the 
breakers will continue to babble 
along the sand. If it takes new vaca- 
tion innovations to remain the most 
popular recreational area in the 
country, the rollicking, carefree coast 


will provide. THE END 








FRANCE’S FINEST 
RESTAURANTS 
(Continued from Page 61) 


de résistance is pullet stuffed with 
fresh tarragon leaves, braised, fin- 
ished in a pot, served in a cream 
sauce made of the liquor with sea- 
sonings and reduced. The pdté chaud 
feuilleté (hot pastry in thin layers) 
is filled with sweetbread, chicken- 
quenelles (minced and strained pike), 
sliced truffles, mushrooms. 

When Michelin recently awarded 
the three-star accolade to a Riviera 
restaurant called La Bonne Auberge, 
the event was tossed around in the 
Paris newspapers and was even re- 
ported in such un-Gallic centers as 
Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton. For the Guide not only had 
honored this comparatively young 
restaurant but at the same time had 
quietly dropped to two stars La 
Tour d’Argent, ancient and inter- 
nationally famous establishment so 
dear to Americans. With our appe- 
tites whetted by curiosity because of 
this choice bit of gourmet gossip, we 
set out for the Cote d’Azur and La 
Bonne Auberge 


The drive down from Toulon is a 
steep and endlessly winding course 
among craggy red cliffs, with spec- 
Mediter- 
ranean at every turn. Once you pass 


tacular glimpses of the 


the massed splendors of the big ho- 
tels on the Croissete at Cannes, 
Antibes lies only a few miles south, 
and nearby, at the side of the na- 
tional motor route, we found our 
restaurant. A large pinkish-orange 
building of stone and stucco, it had 
red tile roofs, arched doorways and 
columns, in the Provengal style. The 
dining terraces were smothered in 
We parked be- 


tween a gleaming black Rolls Royce 


sedan and a jewel-like scarlet Fer- 


flowers and vines 


rari sportster in the driveway, and 
were received at the door by M. 
Gaston Wolff, manager and anephew 
of the owner. It was the hour of late 
luncheon and almost all the tables 
in sight were occupied by the sort of 
bored 


people who are usually to be seen 


elegantly clad and slightly 


later at cocktail time in front of the 
Carlton or Miramar in Cannes. This 
was obviously no simple roadside 
inn, in spite of its quaint name and 
carefully planned air of rusticity. So 
it reassured me to see, just inside the 
dining-room door, a long table cov- 
ered with the most impressive mass- 
ing of hearty and unusual-looking 
hors d’oeuvres I. have ever encoun- 
tered in my travels. There were sev- 
eral dozen capacious platters and 
bowls, each filled with a single cold 


creation of the house. The food was 


arranged with the meticulous art of 


the shop windows along the Fau- 
bourg St.-Honoré in Paris. This 
‘“Farandole de Hors-d’ Oeuvres,” as 
it was called on the menu, looked so 
irresistible that we had it as our first 
course. 

A procession of waitresses in 
pink candy-striped blouses began to 
circle our table. Each girl carried 
a single platter or bowl, offered it 
for our approval, and served it in 
lavish helpings. Here is a list of the 
hors d’oeuvres we chose: 

A central pyramid of raw arti- 
chokes, young green onions, celery 
and fennel, in ice, and a spicy dress- 
ing in which to dip them. Small 
black and crisp green olives from the 
local orchards. Tomatoes stuffed 
with meat and rice. Baked onions 
and raisins in curry. Artichoke hearts 
in oil. Large white beans vinaigrette. 
Cucumbers and radishes. Tuna fish 
and sardines. A loaf-shaped spinach 
omelette. A soufflé of lobster and 
fish. Another soufflé which tasted 
delicately of cabbage, meat and sev- 
eral other mysterious ingredients. 
And, finally, transparent amber slices 
of raw smoked ham and sausage. 

After cleaning our plates, we were 
introduced to Mme. Baudoin, a 
handsome gray-haired woman, 
whose rather imperious expression 
relieved by the 
sweetest and most motherly of smiles. 


was occasionally 


As our next choice, she suggested 
that we try the Rouget Meuniére, a 
poisson typical of the Midi. It was a 
red-gold narrow fish, in a sauce of 
tomatoes, black olives, onions and 
garlic. 

At her request, we next sam- 
pled Croustade de langoustines, an- 
other specialty of the chef. Mme. 
Baudoin was a bit evasive as to the 
exact recipe, but informed me that 
the lobster was first cut in rondelles 
(rings), cooked in fish bouillon, then 
blanketed with a béchamel (cream) 
sauce “riche avec champignons” and 
left in the oven to brown. We went on 
to eat Escalope de Veau a la Créme,a 
rich but comparatively simple dish 
which combines both crisp and bland 
textures, being based on thin slices 
of veal, delicately sautéed in butter, 
then covered with a wonderful sauce 
of cream, egg yolks and a savory 
seasoning of herbs. We were shown 
a list of many illustrious Burgundy 
vintages, but chose to drink with our 
luncheon a fruity vin rosé of the 
Cétes-du-Rhone, called Gigondas. 

There seemed to be little need for 
further investigation of the menu, 
but Mme. Baudoin insisted: “You 
must not leave us without tasting 
our Milles Feuilles. In your country 
it is called a Napoleon. We are 
proud of our pastry chef. He has 
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worked for thirty years to reach his 
present skill. But experience alone 
does not explain it—he was simply 
born with the flair which makes 
golden everything he touches.” The 
Milles Feuilles lived up to her praise. 
They were built by layers of feath- 
ery pastry, crisp and dry, that melted 
away to nothing in the mouth. The 
top layer was glazed with a thin 
crust of burnt sugar, and between 
the layers was a filling of light yel- 
low custard cream, faintly flavored 
with vanilla. To keep this master- 
piece tasting perfectly fresh, Mme. 
Baudoin told us, each portion was 
spread and served to order. 

After coffee and Armagnac, we 
met the owner-chef, M. Baudoin, a 
native of Nice. His father, M. Ed- 
ouard Baudoin, had been a famous 
figure in Riviera affaires de tourisme, 
a builder of hotels and casinos, 
mayor, director of public works, and 
the founder of La Bonne Auberge. 
M. Baudoin was responsible for the 
cuisine, but it was his wife, I guessed, 
who ran the restaurant, who drilled 
the squad of pink-bloused waitresses, 
who supervised the caisse, who ar- 
ranged the menus and the magnifi- 
cent displays of flowers, who kept 
everything looking “coquette.” 

Her husband led us to his private 
domain, the kitchen. It was a vast 
room with a high ceiling and walls 
of gleaming tile, upon which hung 
batteries of pots and pans, graduated 
according to size and purpose. In 
the center of the room stood an 
enormous coal range. A single giant 
stock pot stood on the great expanse 
of iron, and we noticed that there 
was no food or utensil of any kind 
in sight. And a woman was scrub- 
bing the walls and floor with hot 
water and soap. “We clean it from 
top to bottom after every meal,” 
said Mme. Baudoin, 
proudly. 

We were invited to return for din- 


beaming 


ner, so that we could taste some of 


the other specialties of the house. 
“Above all, you must try my Soupe 
de poissons,” said M. Baudoin. “It 
is like the best houillabaisse, but 
without the saffron; of course we 
make it fresh every day, and use 
only the fish from the day’s catch. | 
have always had a passion for fish- 
ing myself. If you must know, the 
best fish soup is made on the beach, 
over a wood fire, with whatever we 
bring home in the nets.” He also 
recommended the Feuilleté au 
Fromage, another frilly confection 
of the pastry chef, which had soft 
cheese filling instead of cream. And 
Loup du Pays au Fenouil, which | 
had eaten before in Marseilles and 
other parts of the region—a large, 
meaty fish which, after having been 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
baked with spicy Provengal addenda, 
is brought quickly to the table and 
brushed with a bundle of twigs of 
the fragrant fennel which grows in 
the hills, set afire a moment before. 
We promised to come again, and 
left feeling replete, but happy in the 
knowledge that with nightfall would 
again come hunger 


We had deliberately arranged our 
journey so that it would be climaxed 
by lunch at Fernand Point's Restau- 
rant de la Vienne. 
Vienne is a small, 2000-year-old fac- 


Pyramide in 


tory town in the Department of 
Isére, seventeen miles south of Lyon, 
on the Paris- Marseille highway Num- 
ber 7. 
Europe who wouldn't interrupt his 
journey from Paris to the Riviera, 
or for that matter, from the North 
Pole to the South Pole, to have lunch 


There is no serious eater in 


at Point’s. | know people who have 
come to Vienne from all over the 
world for one meal; I myself have 
traveled across Europe to eat lunch 
there. 

Lunch at the Pyramide is the gas- 
tronomical experience of your life. 
It is one of those rare moments of 
absolute perfection—somewhat like 
listening to a Heifetz recital or to a 
Toscanini concert. One of those mo- 
ments when you know that it couldn't 
be any better 

Fernand Point is incontestably the 
greatest chef on earth. My own judg- 
ment was confirmed by the famous 
chefs in the other three-star restau- 
rants. There was not a single dis- 
voice. All called him /e 
grand maitre, or “the king.” 


senting 


“You can’t compare Point to any- 
body,” said one of France’s great 
chefs. “*He’s hors concours.” 

The Restaurant de la Pyramide is 
not of the grand-luxe type; the 
Guide Michelin awards it only four, 
not five forks. But I will gladly trade 
all the grand-luxe places of Paris, 
New York, Rio and Rome—for the 
cheerful comfort of the Pyramide. It 
is located in a quiet side street, next 
to a Roman pyramid fifty feet high, 
which for centuries was erroneously 
known as the tomb of Pontius Pi- 
late, but actually was the domed 
center of a Roman circus. The place 
has definitely improved over the 
past two thousand years; where the 
aficionados of chariot races once sat 
munching olives, their descendants 
now enjoy the delicacies of Fernand 
Point. 

You walk through a grimy neigh- 
borhood until you step through a 
gate in the wall and find yourself ina 
lovely, changed world. There is a 
beautifully landscaped garden, a ter- 
race shaded by old chestnut and 


maple trees, and a two-story house, 
brightly painted. 

You step into a wood-paneled 
hall and hang up your hat and coat 
as you would in your own residence. 
This feeling of being in a home 
never leaves you while you are at 
Point’s. And in fact, the house is his 
home; he and his family live on the 
second floor. 

By that time you will see a for- 
midable man who is over six feet tall 
and weighs 300 pounds before lunch. 
He has a triple chin and a big, color- 
ful bow tie, speaks in a high-pitched 
voice and most likely is holding a 
glass of champagne. This is the 
inimitable Fernand Point. He’s prob- 
ably surrounded by friends—he’s a 
hospitable and generous grand 
seigneur in the old style, who loves 
the company of enthusiastic fellow 
eaters. 

(their 
sprinkled with kings, commoners, 


Point’s friends roster 1s 
statesmen, composers, artists, mil- 
lionaires, paupers, marshals, fellow 
chefs, district attorneys, policemen, 
musicians) claim that he keeps his 
restaurant mainly because it gives 
him a chance to entertain his friends. 
He could make a fortune if he would 
go to Paris but he indignantly rejects 
the thought. Making a fortune is the 
last thing Point cares about. 

As you come in, he will probably 
offer you a glass of champagne. Be 


sure to hold it with forefinger and 
thumb, at the bottom, thumb up 
(never by the stem!). Raise your 
glass and drink to the Pyramide. 
Monsieur Point appreciates little 
things like that. 

He gave my wife and me an affec- 
tionate salute on both cheeks. When 
we had first met him three years ago 
he spoke no English at all, but now 
he has mastered three words, “Yes, 
sir’ and “darling,” which he uses 
as indiscriminately as a Hollywood 
producer. He said his health wasn’t 
too good. His legs hurt him. And the 
silly doctors objected to his drink- 
ing a glass of champagne every half 
hour or so, from six A.M. tO Six P.M. 

“They claim I have water in my 
knees,” he said. “Ignorants! How 
can it be water when I drink only 
champagne? ‘Ingratitude! thou 
marblehearted fiend!’ All my life I 
have worked hard to send them pa- 
tients. Now they repay me by put- 
ting me on a diet!” 

He kissed my wife, added sadly, 
“Yes, sir,” and started to cry. He 
often cries. 


A waiter opened another bottle of 


champagne. Point rarely bothers 


with the commercial brands; he gets 


the private blends of the owners of 


the great houses. But he’s no snob. 
He likes to discover and propagate a 
small, deserving firm that produces 
a good champagne. He’s a discoverer- 
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at-heart. He loves the honest vin du 
pays of the nearby Condrieu and 
Juliénas regions. He loves a simple 
Beaujolais with his meal. 

He has little use for people who 
order cocktails before lunch and he 
ignores those who smoke before the 
dessert. To smoke during lunch at 
Point's is like eating popcorn during 
a Toscanini 
Hall. 

In spite of his bad knees, Point 
looked as majestic as ever. These 
days he rarely does any cooking 
himself but his staff of twenty-four 
thirteen men in the dining room and 
eleven in the kitchen—work as well 
together as the members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 


concert in Carnegie 


Point arrives at the kitchen every 
morning before seven and spends 
several hours there, brooding, try- 
ing, tasting, mixing, experimenting, 
inventing. Unlike all other good 
chefs in France he isn’t satisfied 
merely to reproduce or improve 
the classic dishes of French cuisine. 
He belongs to the select and small 
group of immortal chefs—like the 
great Caréme, Montagné 
Escoffier 


and 
who create new dishes. 

“Je cherche, je cherche toujours,” 
he says, “I am always searching.” 

He is totally impervious to labor, 
time or money. “One can’t think of 
money when /a grande cuisine is 
concerned,” he says, with a magnifi- 
cent gesture of disdain. “You've got 
to work hard and you need lots of 
time.” 

The financial operations of the 
House of Point have always mysti- 
fied his friends, since he uses only the 
best ingredients, yet charges prices 
lower than those of most high-class 
restaurants in Paris. His friends agree 
that Point would have gone bank- 
rupt long ago but for his wife 
Marie-Louise (“Mado”) 
those storybook 
charming, elegant, efficient, always 
smiling, always ready to cheer up 
her husband. She 
d*hétel, purchasing agent, confiden- 


Point its 


one of wives 


acts as maitre 
tial secretary, house physician, cash- 
ier, head bookkeeper, wine taster 
more about 
wines than Point himself), and chron- 
icler. Someday, she hopes, she will 


(she’s said to know 


collect her husband’s recipes and 
put them together for posterity. This 
is no easy job, since Point takes a 
dim view of the printed word and 
keeps “the elements”’ of his creations 
in his head, where they are no good 
to anybody else. 


The perfection of Point, like the 
perfection of Toscanini, is the result 
of hard thinking, much work and a 
dash of genius. Point leaves nothing 
to chance. He isn’t satisfied with 
poulet de Bresse, the finest chicken 
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in France; he searches until he finds 
the finest chicken in the Bresse re- 
gion. He has suppliers all over the 
fat French countryside who send 
him their choice products when they 
are in season. I've eaten in his house 
the purest butter, the freshest sea 
fish, the mildest caviar, the tastiest 
sturgeon, the juiciest steak, the sweet- 
est fruit, the ripest cheese. When 
Point, after years of trial and error, 
finally arrived at his own recipe for 
mousse of brook trout—he adds a 
little mousse of chicken livers, among 
many other mysterious things—he 
wasn't satisfied with the copper 
sieves that his emissaries sent him 
from Paris and had especially fine 
sieves made, through which the trout 
meat is strained not once but three 
times. The cooks tn his kitchen work 
with a degree of perfection which | 
have seen nowhere outside a Swiss 
watch factory. 

This perfection accompanies a 
dish all the way from its conception 
to its presentation. When they make 
a paté of pheasant, they wouldn't 
think of serving it in a ferrine, as 
elsewhere; instead, they stuff a 
pheasant with the pdré. The presen- 
tation is no mere stage effect but 
calculated to enhance the enjoyment 
of the dish 

When you eat lunch at Point's 
private table and are served a par- 
ticularly tricky dish, such as his gra- 
tin de queues d écrevisses (crayfish 
tails unlike any other I’ve eaten) he 
always tells you not to wait until all 
other people at the table are served. 
This may be bad manners according 
to Emily Post, but in the gastro- 
nomical etiquette of Fernand Point, 
it would be infinitely worse to let the 
gratin d’écrevisses get cold. Re- 
cently he banned flowers from his 
tables because their scent was dis- 
tracting. And he doesn’t approve of 
ladies who come to his place smell- 
ing like perfume counters 

In fact, it’s not easy to eat at 
Point's. It’s not always easy to work 
there, either. His titanic anger 
matches his gastronomic genius. A 
drop of wine spilled on the glass 
plate and not quickly cleaned off; a 
glass of champagne not properly 
chilled—*properly” meaning that it 
mustn't be too cold either—will 
create epical outbursts. | have seen 
him throw out the champagne, the 
bucket and the waiter. But he is said 
never to have fired anybody, and his 
chets, waiters, cooks and Pierre, the 
old sommelier, adore him. 

Point believes in simple cooking 
but he uses the term the way M. 
Dior does when he talks of making 
a simple $1400 evening dress 

“It's easy to fool people with 
complicated dishes that contain a 
lot of flavors and ingredients,” he 
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said to me. “But you can't fool 
them with mashed potatoes, that 
supreme blend of steamed (not 
boiled) potatoes, freshest butter and 
cream. Or fried eggs, perhaps the 
hardest thing to make so they won't 
be underdone on top and overdone 
at the bottom. Took me years to 
learn it.” He uses very few spices 
and almost no garlic; he maintains 
that one must never make things too 
obvious. | remember one meal at 
which he served us a special dish. 
He was pleased when no one present 
could accurately define what it 
was—a mousse made of carp’s milt. 

Words of prose are not adequate 
to express the delights of our climax- 
ing meal. There is no sense in writing 
down the various recipes. You 
might just as well attempt to play 
the cello by watching Pablo Casals. 
In relaxed moments of reverie I re- 
member dimly the light, delicious 
brioches, the trout mousse in which 
Point had managed to retain the 
fish's delicate flavor; the amazing 
gratin; the sweet roll call of the 
desserts; and the many half-filled 
glasses in front of me. Point's cellar 
is probably the finest in France. At 
last count, there were over two 
hundred and fifty selected and rare 
vintages. 

Fernand Point himself ate little 
that day because his doctorswouldn’t 
permit it. 

“IL live no longer on my food but 
on the enjoyment which it gives my 
guests and friends,” he said, sipping 
champagne and crying a little as he 
thought of the old days when he'd 
been able to eat his own food. I can 
still see him as we left. He was stand- 
ing in front of his house, massive 
and towering like the old Roman 
pyramid, already a monument in his 
own lifetime to France and to 
France’s greatest art—cooking. 

rHE END 
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